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It would lead me too far afield to confute the untruthful 
taunt that the modern Jew is incapable of patriotism, that 
he is a degenerate, and concentrates in himself all the faults 
of degeneracy. Still, it often happens that one human 
being may so focus in himself all qualities as by his life 
and his example to disprove the charges brought against 
his class. And such a man lives to-day, in the Italian 
city of Turin, in the shape of David Levi, poet and patriot ; 
a man who, like Robert Browning, may boast that he “ was 
ever a fighter,” and who, even in his old age, still champions 
the rights of his double fatherland, Italy and Zion; a man 
who has fought and suffered for his country and his faith ; 
a truly venerable and estimable figure, too little known 
even by the present generation of Italians, and far too much 
ignored outside the confines of the Peninsula, although he 
is a man of whom Israel may well be proud; and though 
she may have her quiver full of men with whom she may 
justly plume herself, every new star added to her diadem of 
glory and martyrdom adds new strength to her ancient 
grandeur. | 

It is rare to meet with a life and career so homogeneous 
as that of David Levi. It presents itself to us as a unity 
in which every act corresponds to every written word, and 
every spoken word to every action. This heroic figure was 
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born at Chieri, a little town not far from Turin, in the year 
1816, of an opulent and eminently worthy Hebrew family, 
who had been the first to introduce the cotton industry 
into Piedmont, in return for which the Government had 
accorded to them many privileges and concessions, so that 
they enjoyed an excellent social position. The grand- 
father, David, had been the representative of the Piedmon- 
tese Jews at the great Synhedrion called to Paris by 
Napoleon I, and during the French occupation of Italy had 
held the post of mayor of Chieri. The family life was of the 
good old patriarchal kind, in which there reigned respect 
for social and religious tradition, and in which feasts and 
fasts were observed with all due veneration. The younger 
David’s mother above all was a woman who combined in 
herself all the Hebrew female virtues, and it was at her 
knee that her son learnt his first lessons in religion, led by 
her hand that he first entered into the homes of the poor, 
and learnt to relieve their misery. He was a high-spirited 
lad, whose mad tricks had earned for him the name of 
“ Little Demon,” but though others could not manage him, 
he obeyed his mother’s look or word. Those were the times 
when in Piedmont the public schools were closed to all 
non-Catholics, and hence David received his early instruc- 
tion from a rabbi who conducted a small private school. 
This school could not hold him long. His lively tempera- 
ment, and his innate detestation of all tyranny, brought 
him into conflict with his stern and rather brutal master, 
and his parents saw themselves obliged to withdraw him 
from the rabbi’s care, and to confide him to private teachers, 
but what knowledge these could supply did not suffice to 
satisfy his hot thirst for learning. Fortunately the family 
library was well stocked, and fortunately also for him the 
Levi house was the centre of a small intellectual coterie, 
who would meet there at stated intervals to discuss current 
events, literary and political, as well as the inner affairs of 
the synagogue. These were bad days for the Jews in Pied- 
mont, for the reaction that had followed the events of 1815, 
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and had abrogated the Code of Napoleon, with its religious 
equality, had taken a crude and pedantic form in that king- 
dom, reviving all the mediaeval prejudices of rank and 
class-spirit and clerical obscurantism. The conversation of 
the Levis’ guests was calculated to awaken reflection in the 
mind of a naturally thoughtful youth, and already, as 
a mere boy, there was evoked in David Levi the conviction 
that the troubles of. his co-religionists and those of his 
fatherland flowed from the same source, and thus, with 
natural hatred against tyranny, there sprang up in his heart 
a twofold love for Israel and Italy, which was destined to 
affeet his whole life, career, and labours. 

It was after little David had attained his thirteenth year, 
and had read his portion of the Thora in the synagogue, 
that he was sent to Vercelli to complete his education. 
At Vercelli there reigned a more modern spirit that at the 
school in Chieri. It was while here that David wrote his 
first Hebrew poem, an elegy on the death of his grandfather, 
and his first Italian poem, a glorification of a young man 
condemned to death on account of his revolutionary ideas. 
The aspirations of young Italy, as they were then preached 
by men like Mazzini, Berchet, and others, were beginning 
to ferment throughout the Peninsula; no wonder then that 
even unripe schoolboys were affected thereby. And in 
David Levi the soil was already prepared to accept the new 
ideas with enthusiasm. He tells how one memorable day 
in his school-life there arrived at Vercelli from France 
a Piedmontese lad, from whom the police had taken at the 
frontier all his books and papers; what they could not 
take from him, however, were the poems of Giovanni Ber- 
chet, which the young man had learnt by heart; these he 
repeated to an eager crowd of boys who gathered around 
him, caught them up, copied them, committed them to 
memory, and diffused them among their relatives and 
friends, and no one listened more attentively than the 
fourteen-year-old David. Later on these recitations also 
included the tragedies of Niccolini, the writings of Silvio 
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Pellico and Mazzoni, all calculated to inflame the fantasy 
of the boy, and to fan to fiery excitement his own 
enthusiasm for the unity of Italy, an enthusiasm which, at 
that time, was already secretly pervading all classes of the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula. It was while at Vercelli, too, 
that there fell into the hands of David Levi, for the first time, 
the works of Giordano Bruno. The character and mental 
temperament of the great thinker and martyr of Nola was 
specially calculated to appeal to Levi’s nature, and the 
influence of this study was of life-long duration, making 
itself manifest, while quite a young man, in a series of 
articles he wrote for an Italian newspaper, and cul- 
minating, in his maturer years, in his great work on 
Giordano Bruno, which embodies all the results of his 
studies and researches. 

After three such fecund years spent at Vercelli, Levi 
returned to Chieri at the desire of his parents, who wished 
that he should enter into the family business. And he 
duly entered it, but his thoughts and interests were else- 
where. The mysteries of debit and credit had no charms 
for him, his strong bent was towards poetry, his restless 
and unquiet spirit led him in search of the higher culture, 
he longed to help on the emaneipation of his countrymen 
from the foreign yoke. When he found that he could bear 
the confinement of office life no longer, and that his prayers 
to be absolved from the family career were all in vain, he 
one day secretly fled from home, much to the consternation 
of his parents. He did not long leave them in anxiety, 
a letter speedily arrived, in which he not only confessed his 
sin, but also his inability, his inaptitude, to bow to the 
mechanical career they had chosen for him. His parents 
wisely recognized that it would be useless to thwart so 
marked a bent, and consented to his request that he might 
attend a University, making it a condition, however, that 
he should fit himself to be a lawyer. To this Levi grate- 
fully consented, and set out for Parma, the University of 
Turin being closed to him on account of his Hebrew birth. 
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But Parma did not hold him long, he sighed for Tuscany, 
where at this epoch there reigned a more genial spirit, and 
which by tradition was cultured and classic. 

To Pisa, in 1836, he turned his steps, and he might have 
completed his studies there had he not become involved in 
a duel with a young Swiss, who publicly insulted the Jews. 
On this account Levi challenged him, and wounded him so 
severely that he had to fly from the city, and find his way 
home to Chieri, with the help of friends, who passed on to 
him their passports. A year afterwards he resumed his 
studies at Siena. All this while, though nominally study- 
ing arid and dry-as-dust law-books, he was browsing with 
keen ardour among all the works that dealt with the 
higher problems of life and creation. The everlasting 
riddles of life and death tormented his brain, and already 
as a student found vent in many a poetic utterance. The 
origin of religions especially attracted him; he searched 
his own Scriptures, the Vedas, the Ramayana, the works of 
Zoroaster and Confucius for the key to life’s mystery, and 
the more he read the more he learned to understand and 


appreciate anew the belief of his own forefathers. With 
ever-growing love for his fatherland was coupled an 
ever-increasing love and respect for Judaism; his study 
of the history of Israel caused him to see a certain parallel 
between the futures of Italy and those of Palestine, and 
the misfortunes of both awoke a deep echo in his nature. 


The child of two Zions in exile I wander, 

I look on both Zions and mournfully ponder, 

Night, silence, and squalor, alone meet my eyes, 

For Jordan, slow, sad, through his grey valley creeping, 
Moans out as he goes only “Sorrow and weeping,” 

And “Terror” the wave of the Tiber replies. , 


But David Levi was not made of the stuff that spends its 
strength in fruitless lamentations and poetical sentiment- 
alities. He wished to act as well as to inspire, he would be 
a factor in the march of events. Manzoni’s gentle resigna- 
tion was not to his mind, his heroes were rather Mazzini 
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and Berchet, those mighty voices which were making 
themselves heard from across the Alps, and admonishing 
young Italy to awake from its century-long slumber. 

As he once expressed it, “ Manzoni’s hymns were fitted 
to educate a nation of seminarists, Berchet’s songs created 
a nation of heroes.” 

Levi’s views of life, and his principles at this epoch, are 
best described in his own words, as written in a species of 
autobiography, called Vita di Pensiero, published in 
1875 :— 


Those who observe the Piedmont of 1873 can with difficulty form 
an idea of what that province was before the great liberal movement 
of 1848. It was pervaded with a closeness that asphyxiated every 
breath of life. It was in fact the Middle Ages—not brave, honourable, 
and chivalrous, full of power and youth amid all its errors, but 
stupid, senile, frozen, powdered, bewigged. After fifteen years of 
a Jesuitical reign, Carlo Alberto at last comprehended this, and 
aroused by the clamour that awoke on every side, began cautiously 
to concede a few necessary reforms. Meanwhile the times were 
growing stormy ; the Piedmontese people, young, clear-headed, bold, 
and conscientious, felt that they might accomplish some higher act 
before they perished beneath the weight of big hats and powdered 
wigs, and that they were called upon to open a way for other things. 
One fine day they rose, shook off their fetters, put to flight Jesuits, 
friars, rancid and corrupt police crows, big-wigs, resuscitated aristo- 
crats, and opened a path to the throne. And once there they 
proudly confronted the monarch with this dilemma, to live with 
popular liberty, or to go. The monarch preferred to live with the 
liberty and to remain, and not only did they remain, but they gained, 
into the bargain, Italy, glory, and the gratitude of the people. 

Now before this epoch, the beginning of the new era, Piedmont 
was divided not only into classes, but almost into castes. An iron 
barrier separated the aristocracy from the bourgeoise, the middle 
class from the workman and the peasant, the soldier from the citizen, 
the clergy from the laity, the Catholic from the Protestant and from 
the Hebrew. To excite rancour, to feed fierce superstitions and 
ferocious hatred, to divide, in order to reign with greater security, 
appeared to be the secret of the state. Woe to them on the day 
when all should join hands, recognize their equality, and, united, 
strike for justice and liberty to be enjoyed by all. They would be 
lost. Therefore they strove to keep the classes apart, divided like 
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Hindu castes, where each had their own statutes, privileges, prohibi- 
tions, proscriptions, and prescriptions. The heretic, the Protestant, 
the Jew, in this promised land of Holy Church was under the ban of 
society, was exposed to insult. He was not denied bread and water, 
like the excommunicate of the Middle Ages, but land to own and 
cultivate, civil rights, instruction, the schools were prohibited to him. 
He was betrayed through his family, his wife, his children. Of this 
nature was respect for the family professed by these sentinels of 
order. Asa child born ofa family proud of old and exalted tradi- 
tions, of great wealth and high character, I felt my blood boil at such 
an accumulation of injustice. When still a lad I bent my whole 
mind and every power of my soul to fight, to combat, to struggle, and 
rebel against destiny. All peaceful reform seemed to me an 
impossible and derisive dream. Conspiracy seemed to me the holiest 
of rights, in revolution there was safety. Wounded in the most 
sacred affections and rights, in honour, in conscience, in the family, 
everything appeared permissible that reacted against the oppression 
so disloyal, undeserved, and infamous. Gazing around I perceived 
that we, the oppressed, were worth more than our numerous 
oppressors. In despised and isolated abodes there dwelt domestic 
virtues, religious reverence for age, respect for women, for the 
mother, considered always as the light-bearer of the house. There 
were found honesty and nobility of character, elsewhere unknown or 
rare ; there were hidden treasures of industry; there was a love of 
knowledge, of culture, of letters, qualities which might have been 
sought in vain among the dominant classes’. Among vigorous races, 
the individual scorned, oppressed, may yield to brute force, and to 
numbers, but in solitude he rises, and wrapped like Queritus in the 
folds of his mantle, enclosed in his stoical dignity, he is free in 
thought, in labour, in his family ; and the scorn of the mob, patrician 
or plebeian, renders him greater in his own eyes. Against this 
rock the darts of the adversary are broken. This is the casket 
in which the family is preserved, the mould in which character 
is cast. 

Such was the Hebrew—scorned and weak to all exterior appearance, 
but great and unconquerable in the bosom of his family, uncon- 
querable in thought, unattainable in the depth of his conscience. 
Inferior races, unpossessed of high ideals, suecumb—trodden under 
foot, absorbed by strains more numerous and more valiant in the 
battle of life, they yield to the stronger species, but those who keep 
alive in the abysses of servitude; the love of labour, of family, 


1 For a picture of life among the Piedmontese nobility see Alfieri’s 


Memoirs. 
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of science, may fall vanquished, overpowered, scourged, derided, but 
is never destroyed. Superior to the common herd, these people 
outlive the rest, because in them there is the principle of higher 
evolution, in them reside the germs of moral force ever ready to 
arouse and resuscitate the race. 

Moral power, concentrated in an individual, in the heart of a con- 
quered people, is the secret of its duration, the germ of resurrection. 
This is the arm with which is initiated a silent, ceaseless struggle 
that is the true holy war. Such was the arm with which the 
philosophy and art of Greece ended by subduing the hard Latin 
roughness, with which Athens overpowered Rome, little Jerusalem 
conquered pagan society, Christianity vanquished the barbarians. 
With this the principles of the French and American revolutions 
conquered the brutality of the Middle Ages. In the weak one, who 
has on his side justice, morality, and an ideal, dwells and ferments 
durable and fertile strength. 

And in me this angry and vulgar persecution, this growing violence 
of brutality, against one of the most ancient races of the world 
excited a more lively sentiment in favour of the liberties of Italy, 
and kindled a more intense love for her. Without entirely sharing 
the opinions of my co-religionists, professing, on the contrary, liberty 
of thought, I nevertheless felt that honour, duty, persecution 
attached me to them. It was betier to be with the unjustly 
oppressed than with the oppressors, and the emancipation of the 
Hebrew appeared to me no isolated question, but as the knot of the 
weightiest political, economical, and social questions which agitated 
the period, the thermometer of the civilization to which a people 
had attained in the present, the symbol and synthesis which contained 
within itself the most arduous question of the religious future of the 
peoples of the earth. 


Such was the profession of faith of this Hebrew youth, 
who, in place of self-absorption, reached out from the depth 
of oppression in which he found his own people to the 
emancipation of the whole human race, and, according to his 
method of regarding the question, the first thing was to get 
a free Italy. Hence David Levi became a very apostle of 
conspiracy, a link, a mouthpiece, a telephone. From Siena, 
the very centre of Italy, ere he was twenty years old, he 
joined Mazzini’s secret society of Giovane Italia, and corre- 
sponded with a legion of young and aspiring spirits, who 
were making straight the paths of the new generation. He 
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was in turn conspirator, soldier, volunteer, journalist, poet ; 
but despite his enthusiasm, he never lost the clear insight 
as to actual things that so markedly pertains to his race. 

In 1841, David Levi returned to his native Piedmont, but 
he could not live in that heavy atmosphere of oppression 
and hypocrisy, he could not feel himself happy under the 
weight of that triple tyranny of Jesuitism, aristocracy, and 
militarism. He longed to go to Paris, at that time the 
headquarters of Italian patriots, the centre to which the 
eyes of all oppressed peoples were turned. His good 
economic position putting no obstacles in the way of any 
desires, he was able to gratify his wish, and was soon 
welcomed by his compatriots at the French capital as 
a valuable co-worker in the sacred cause of liberty. Here 
he made personal acquaintance with Mazzini, who often 
came thither from London; here he made friends with 
Terenzio Marinani, Giuseppe La Farina, Giovanni Berchet, 
and with Giorgio Pallavicino and the élite of the Italian 
exiles. A Piedmontese, French was already almost his native 
speech, and he soon mastered it well enough to collaborate 
in French newspapers, advocating openly the cause of 
his oppressed country, as he advocated it secretly in the 
numberless pamphlets and broadsheets, printed by private 
printing presses, and dispersed broadcast throughout the 
Peninsula. Levi was a party in the foolhardy plot, arranged 
with the two brothers Bandiera, sons of Admiral Bandiera, 
an Italian in the service of the Austrian navy, in which 
there was much disaffection. It was hoped that in this way 
an uprising could be effected, it being believed that Italy 
was ready to strike the first blow for freedom. Levi was 
charged to return to Piedmont, and to proceed thence to 
Venice, inflaming the spirits of his compatriots and helping 
on the course of events. Alas! there had been traitors in 
the camp. The conspiracy was divulged, the two noble, 
patriotic youths were betrayed to the police, tried for high 
treason, and shot at Cosenza in 1844. 

When Levi heard of their sad fate he dedicated a stirring 
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elegy to their memory, in which he poured forth all his 
concentrated rage and grief; an elegy that betrays manifest 
echoes of his profound biblical studies, when he evokes the 
scattering of their bones, and craves that every city, from 
the sea to the Alps, may preserve a portion, that they may 
swear upon them in the face of high Heaven to avenge 
their martyrdom. He begs his countrymen not to be 
discouraged or to abandon themselves to tears or to com- 
plaints, but to act and to resolve even more firmly to be 
a free and a united people. But discouraged they were. 
This failure on the part of the Bandiera brothers to fulfil 
their aim depressed the easily downcast spirits of the 
Italians, more easily downcast in those days of tyranny 
and oppression than now in the days of their freedom. 
Levi did not, however, lose heart or acknowledge himself 
vanquished, he professed to be enamoured of Venice as 
a residence, and indeed the poetic charm of that sea-city 
held him in its magic thrall, but he also used this thraldom 
as a convenient shelter and a blind. Under cover of 
a careless life of worldly pleasure and love-making, with a 
certain dabbling in poetry and literature, he was in reality 
continuing his political propaganda. His poem on the 
death of the brothers Bandiera had of course been issued 
anonymously. It spread like wildfire through political 
circles, and electrified its readers. Needless to say its author 
was at once proscribed by the Austrian police, but they 
searched for him in vain, for they little suspected him to be 
the elegant youth who wandered about the Piazza San Marco, 
or was rowed by moonlight through Venetian canals, dream- 
ing or enjoying himself with boon companions. It was 
while in Venice that Levi resumed his deeper philosophical 
and religious studies, and it was here that were written his 
three great poems that have reference to Judaism, The Three 
Pilgrims, The Wandering Jew, and The Bible, and that he 
sketched the first rough idea of his drama, [1 Profeta. 
Here, too, he wrote that splendid Intermezzo in which we 
listen to the heart-beats of his patriotic soul, and which 
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resumes in itself the history of Italy, and was to see the 
light much later. In this poem Levi prophesies concern- 
ing Italy’s future, and foretells with wonderful clear- 
ness in 1849 events that were to occur from 1860 to 
1870. 

The Three Pilgrims is a fine poem, of which the following 
is the central conception. Three pilgrims, by different 
paths, ascend the incline of a mountain. One has wreathed 
his brow with vines and roses, another is clad in sackcloth 
and beats his contrite breast. The third, alone and 
thoughtful, but serene, treads his path resolutely, embracing 
with his gaze the most distant horizon. These pilgrims 
are three civilizations, three religions. Each one seats 
himself beside a spring and pours forth a song. To the 
first—Greece—the universe appears a smile and an exulta- 
tion, and he sings of the joy and the voluptuousness of life. 
To the second—Christianity—the earth is a vale of tears 
full of sterile wastes, his cult is Woe and his god is Death. 
The third, while he pushes his gaze to the most distant 
horizon, sings how human life is interwoven of laughter 
and tears tempered with wisdom, and how the spirit is no 
less holy than the body; this, too, is an offshoot of the 
eternal. 

The ‘‘ Wandering Jew” has been sung in many ages and 
under many diverse significations. Shelley, in Queen Mab, 
used him as the symbol of negation and blasphemy. 
Edgar Quinet, in his poetic drama, used him as adumbrating 
humanity. For Hamerling he represents hatred, rancour, 
and rage; others see in him the representation of remorse 
and doubt. But what does Ahasuerus mean to Israel who 
is the true Wandering Jew? Levi treats Ahasuerus as 
symbolic of his race, and condenses in his verse its struggles, 
aspirations, and martyrdoms of 3,000 years, showing forth 
the nobility, the invincible power of Hebrew thought, its 
pride of origin, its just disdain of all oppression, its im- 
perishable faith in the future of its race as identified with 
the most splendid destinies that await mankind. The 
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following translation gives but a pallid reflection of the fire, 
the pathos of the original '. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


Seek not what I am to know, 
What my name is, never crave, 

God records it, Earth and Woe, 
It may radiate the grave, 

If at last my tears’ long flow 
Should melt the stones to hear. 


Wandering ever——I, forlorn, 

Refuge seek for this poor frame. 
Thinking, suffering ;—Man, base-born, 

Spurns my right, ignores my claim— 
I pass his tortures, scorn 

His piety and his jeers. 


Wandering ever—storms and ire 
Burst with fury on my brow, 
Adam’s curse I bore entire, 
Wretched, yet too proud to bow; 
Victim ever, on the pyre 
I laved in grief each sin. 


Midst the whirlwind raging round, 
Vanished lands, seas disappeared, 

Crumbled all, mere dust I found, 
Empires, temples, shrines revered ; 

But immortal lived Thought bound 
My heart’s sad depths within. 


From life’s dawn that thought upgrew, 
Ever present to my mind, 

Vast, sublime, it shone and grew, 
All to it,—a setless sun. 

Glory o’er the Past it threw 
And o’er the Future—Light. 


Thought that rends Earth’s mystic veil 
Opens to me hidden things, 
Doth illume the future's trail, 
March of races, fate of Kings. 
Visions throng—I do not quail; 
Tis martyrdom—but might. 


1 Translated by Lady Sofia Rutherford. 
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Hear me, one most fatal day, 
Never will its memory die, 
Rose a mortal; he did say, 
“Up, thy wish, thine aim is nigh ; 
Day breaks—chase the night away 
And hail the brightening skies.” 


As on man who scoffs at woe, 
Smiled I—in most sad disdain, 

He died, but all lands did glow 
With his life, his deeds and reign ; 

Other errors did upgrow 
New altars—victims—lies. 


But my path I followed still, 
Wrapped me in my grief sublime, 
Turned from groans of pain that thrill, 
Tears of victims, cries of crime, 
Through oppression and through ill, 
Awaiting one great hour. 


As when Abel slain by Cain, 
Down was trod till, dead and low, 
Blood then flowed in sea and plain, 
So ’tis now—onward I go 
The man of my delirium vain, 
Was not the coming Power. 


Longing for the Infinite 

Moved me ever, spurs me now, 
But the end has not dawned yet, 

Hope unripe hangs on the bough, 
Ages do I wait and fret 

For that which comes not nigh. 


Years to me are moments brief, 
Small the Universe appears, 

Deep in thought, immersed in grief, 
Weighing tyrants with men’s fears, 

Sweep I Hope’s harp for relief 
And raise wild terror’s cry. 


Every suffering has been mine— 
Outrage, insult, struggle, pain, 

Strong in sovereign thought divine, 
All I challenge, all disdain. 

Foes will fail—not my faith’s shrine, 
No time has that uptorn. 
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Seek not what I am to know, 
What my name is rests in gloom, 
God records it, Earth and Woe, 
But ’tis hidden from the Tomb; 
Torture me, contempt I show 
For pity as for scorn. 

Such was the ery of challenge and scorn which the young 
poet threw into the face of his oppressors. A challenge as 
well as a programme, as is shown by the works he was still 
to issue. A worthy successor to this poem was :— 


THE BIBLE. 
‘Behold, I have taught you statutes and judgments. Keep there- 
fore and do them, for this shall be your wisdom and your under- 
standing in the sight of the nations.”—Deut. iv. 5, 6. 


As to an ancient temple 
Whose vast proportions tower 
With summit inaccessible 
Among the stars of Heaven; 
While the resistless Ocean 

Of peoples and of cities 
Breaks at its feet in foam 
Work that a hundred ages 
Hallow; I bow to Thee. 


From out thy mighty bosom 

Rise hymns sublime, and melodies 
Like to the Heavens singing 
Praises to their Creator ; 

While at the sound, an Ecstasy, 
A trance, fills all my being’ 
With terror and with awe— 

I feel my proud heart thrilling 
With throbs of holy pride. 


Oh! come, Thou high, beneficent 

Heritage of my fathers, 

Our country, altar, prophet! 

Thou art our all, Thou only 

Through doubt, through pain, through outrage, 
Through pangs of dissolution 

Wringing our tortured hearts ; 

Come, open the rosy portals 

Of hope to us once more! 
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Nature, immense and splendid, 
With force and life and glory 
Fills all the Earth, the Heavens 
With forms of beauty infinite ; 
But if man seek for wisdom, 
For voice, or for direction 

Amid her forms unresting, 

The spirit flies before him 
Hidden by fatal veil. 


Like a broad flood the centuries 
Bring up the newer ages; 

Their children, lost and scattered, 
Break on the rocks of history. 
Awed by the roar unceasing, 
Thought pauses, questions, listens ; 
Mute is the dark abyss. 

Man gazes on the vortex ; 

No daylight shows the way. 


Now, half-confused with Nature, 
Victim of adverse forces, 

Man half-unconscious ponders 
The secret of creation. 

Seduced by floating images 

He seeks in silent musings 

For liberty and truth, 

But finds but arid beauty 

That leaves him still alone. 


Thou, noble, great, resistless, 
Breaking the forms that bound Thee, 
Bore up above creation 

The liberating spirit ; 

Yet, always wrapped in silence, 
Thou didst await the moment, 

The signal from the Lord, 

To speak the word, life-giving, 

That burned within Thy heart. 


Discouraged, weak, immovable, 
Plunged deep in mournful musings, 
With desperate wordless groanings 
Groaned all the lost creation, 

Like to a vampire gnawing; 
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To the sad hearts of victims 
Clung care and bitter pain, 
While drop by drop the life-blood 
Was slowly drained away. 


Then spakest Thou in thunder, 
Thou shalt arise, O Solima! 
Flinging at Rome defiance, 
Shalt fall, but still unconquered 
Shalt fight, though overpowered, 
Till from thy smoking ashes 
There falls a tiny stone, 

Down goes the mighty fabric, 
The eagle flies the dove. 


Then spakest Thou in thunder, 

“Tell me O Earth! O Heaven! 

O People, say what Caesar, 

What hosts have shown more power?” 
Swift as the forked lightning, 

Calling the lands, the ocean, 

Didst pass from shore to shore 

With strong new voice compelling 
Wakening two worlds anew. 


Here, soft as dew at morning, 
The thirsty soil restoring; 
There, flashing like a scimitar, 
All flaming and devouring, 
Like dew on Calvary falling, 
Flashing like flame at Medina; 
The crescent and the cross, 
Before Thy glory heading, 
With Thy pure radiance shine. 


While in glowing vertex 

Thy light goes on expanding, 
Our hearts within are burning 
With life more new, more noble; 
The ever-rolling ages 

Repeat Thy word for ever. 

All things before Thee lie— 

The sun, the stars of Heaven, 
Like dust beneath Thy feet. 
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In Thee, eternal, limitless, 

The Earth is bound to Heaven; 
The ages in immensity 

Are one in Thine infinity ; 

Rapt by Thy power, the Spirit 
Springs ever high and higher 
Through care and grief and love, 
Groans in mysterious ecstasy, 
Exults in bitter pain. 


Idylls of love and tenderness, 
Home joys and pure affections, 
Voices of Hope unconquered 
By torture or by agony, 
Austere and fruitful suffering, 
Terror and doubt and faith, 
Oh! for the whole Creation 
A voice is found in Thee. 


Like an inspired Sibyl 

Thou thunderest in anger, 
Tyre, Babylon, demolished, 
Vanish with throne and altar ; 
Thou singest, Heaven lets open, 
Mankind awakes to harmony 
And holy truth and peace; 
Like blessed springs descending 
Thou fillest all the world. 


Ah me! what countless miseries, 
What tears all unregarded 

Hast Thou consoled and softened 
With gentle voice and holy! 
How many hearts that struggle 
With doubt, remorse, anxiety, 
With all the woes of ages, 

Dost Thou, on ample pinions, 
Lift purified to Heaven ! 


Oh! come, Thou high beneficent 
Heritage of my fathers; 

Our country, altar, prophet, 

Our life, our all, art Thou! 

In doubt, in woe, in outrage, 


cc 
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In pangs of dissolution 

That wring our tortured hearts, 
Come ope the rosy portals 

Of Hope to us once more. 


Hidden in lurid caverns, 

A mark for senseless fury, 
How oft my fathers listened 
To augury, shouts and curses 
Invoking wrath on Judah, 
To the eternal infamy 

Of fierce delirious crowds, 
Of noble kings and peoples 
Thirsting for Israel’s blood. 


The wife, the pallid daughter, 
Through nights of woe and terror 
Have clung around the father 
Moaning in agony; 

While he bowed o’er Thy pages 
Calm, mute in meditation 

Rapt far from earthly things, 

In silent hope intrepid, 

Smiling, forgot his fears. 


Thou, Zion, old and suffering 
Victim of long oppression, 
Sublime in woe and patience, 
Witness for truth immortal! 
Thou, with thy Bible only, 

Of all men scorned and hated, 
Wandering from shore to shore 
Amid the cruel tempests 

That sweep thine all away, 


That precious freight from shipwreck 
Didst keep inviolate, 

Didst lift up unto Heaven. 

It drew the eyes of all men. 

What matter if the peoples 

Denied the faith and freedom, 
Asylum, pity, peace ?— 

Thy Bible is thy refuge, 

With that thou hast all things. 
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Throughout the world rejected, 
From every corner hunted, 

Thy Book shall be thy banner, 
Thy country and thy watchword 
Into remotest regions. 

Thy Bible shalt thou bear, 
Hoping and waiting ever; 

The glory of Its triumphs 

Has never ceased to glow. 


Listen! the world is rising, 
Seeking, unquiet, thrilling, 
Awakens the new Century 

To new hopes and new visions. 
Men hear upon the mountains 
Strange and life-giving voices; 
Every soul seems to wait, 

And from that Book the Signal 
For the new day shall come. 


Born with the Sun, It follows 
His course throughout Creation ; 
The Old is roused, transfigured, 
The New gains life and vigour. 
In thee shall meet all races, 

As stars sought for their centre, 
And when their Sun arose, 
Peacefully round him circling, 
Pursued their Heavenly way. 


Besides the potent and profound historical intuition that 
resides in these poems, there is noteworthy a deep feeling 
for Nature which is rarely found in Italian poets, and which 
Levi no doubt derived from his Hebrew ancestors. For 
him, who tended toward a Pantheistic view of life, Nature 
is one vast entity which ever rises from step to step,up to 
the Infinite, as he sings in his poem entitled Aspiration. 
If to thought he sometimes sacrifices form, this is almost 
a merit nowadays, when thought in poetry is too 
frequently subordinated to minute and pedantic research 
after metre and technical subtleties. His aim is to write 
poetry that shall provoke thought, that shall speak to the 

ce2 
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soul, that shall awaken and create; in a word it may be said 
that his poetic art may be summed up in the celebrated 
- “Odio il verso che suona e non crea.” 

And hand in hand with Levi’s poetic life marched his 
political, When he was bewailing beside the Lido the sad 
fate of Zion and Italy in the spring of 1846 a ray of hope 
suddenly dawned upon the horizon. Pius the Ninth has 
ascended the pontifical throne, reversing the reactionary 
policy of his papal predecessor, and placing himself at the 
head of the Liberal movement. In a moment the new 
Pontiff became the most popular and beloved man in all 
Italy, cries of “ Viva Pio Nono” rang through the whole 
peninsula. No wonder that Levi was carried away by the 
stream, making himself the mouthpiece of the hopes placed 
on the unlooked-for champion, in an ode addressed to 
Pius IX. He headed it with the lines, 1 Corinthians vi. 5, 
and Colossians iii. 2. This ode fell into the hands of Gino 
Capponi, the leader of the Tuscan liberals, who read it to 
his friend Niccolo Tommaseo, and the two resolved to show 
it to the Pope. Pius IX read the ode most graciously, and 
sent the author his thanks and apostolic blessing. It is 
more than probable that this Pope’s milder attitude toward 
the Jews and the fact that shortly after the walls of the 
Roman Ghetto were razed was due to the impression made 
on him by this ode quite as much as to the reigning liberal 
current. This current also affected Charles Albert of Savoy, 
that Hamlet of monarchs, and caused him to grant the 
constitution which gave political equality to all his subjects, 
regardless of creed, a decree which caused David Levi to 
return to Piedmont in the hope that he could now defend 
the hopes and aspirations of Italy. He threw himself with 
ardour into journalism, and helped with his patrimony to 
found a number of journals destined to advocate the sacred 
cause of liberty. Meantime there dawned that year of high 
hope and grievous disappointment, the year 1848, note- 
worthy in the annals of Europe as the great year in which 
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the tide of freedom swept up from ali sides with tempestuous 
strength, overturning thrones and altars in its course. The 
moment seemed favourable, and Lombardy and Venice took 
up the cry, hoping to shake off the detested Austrian yoke. 
Among the soldier volunteers that sprang into existence 
like magic from all parts of Italy was David Levi. Like 
Theodore Korner, he fought with sword and lyre. A rousing 
appeal to arms for freedom, hearth and home, called 
I’ Italiana, written by him and set to music by Toroni, 
became the Marseillaise of the movement, and words and 
rousic ran like wildfire up and down the peninsula, and 
were sung and recited till Italy was free from Alps to Sea. 
It was in these days of glad expectancy that David Levi 
wrote his first book, Patria ed Affetti. Its preface is 
characteristic of the time in which it was written and of 
the poet’s point of view. After greeting the dawn of the 
new era with enthusiasm, regarding it as the realization of 
his youthful dreams, his keen clear Hebrew vision is 
nevertheless not obscured by excitement that surges around 
him. That victory, even if delayed a while, must follow 
effort, that he admits, for if a nation is determined to 
succeed no might on earth can check it. But will its desire 
be realized exactly in the manner in which it has imagined 
it? For this much time will be required, a much longer 
time than the present generation believes, which imagines 
that Italy can be made in a day. For rarely or never is 
an idea realized in the most direct and straightforward 
way. Reality makes its demands, practical life requires 
its sacrifices, success must compromise, but nevertheless the 
ultimate aim must never be lost to view. So clear-sighted 
was this Tyrtaeus! If his countrymen had but had an 
equally lucid vision, matters would have gone better for 
the making of Italy, and much that is to-day deplored 
might never have ensued. But the Latin has not the 
Hebrew’s cool calm outlook over events, he does not see 
beyond the immediate moment, he cannot judge calmly 
when his blood is up. Yet even Levi hoped that there 
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was staying power in the revolutionary movement initiated 
in those March days. Instead, as all the world knows, the 
Italian hopes were still for a time cruelly deluded, and 
political reaction drew its reins tighter than ever about 
their necks. The defeat of Novara, the flight of Carlo 
Alberto and Pius IX, the return of the French occupancy 
of Rome, all dashed the aspirations of young Italy. Fortu- 
nately, the young Victor Emanuel, who had now ascended 
the Piedmontese throne, did not revoke the liberal constitu- 
tion granted by his predecessor, and hence the conspirators 
could continue freely to conspire within his domain. 
David Levi, in order to fire his countrymen to persist in 
the sacred cause, wrote a drama called the Martyrs of 
Naples in 1799, which was repeatedly played in Turin 
with great success, and which still holds the boards. 
Indeed, his persistence was indefatigable in the Italian 
cause, and his purse seemed as bottomless as his energy in 
helping all and when he could, founding clubs, periodicals, 
and aiding in every possible manner the Unionist propa- 
ganda. After the defeat of Custoza he proclaimed the 
necessity of re-opening hostilities, affirming that even a 
material defeat would have been a moral victory. He 
combated the Ministry then in power, inditing a pamphlet 
against it entitled the Ministry of Opportunism, a phrase 
which thirty years later and in another land was to be 
revived, and has now become a part of common speech to 
label a section of the world of politicians. He also tried 
to enter the Sardinian Parliament, but his election was 
frustrated by the reactionists and the Catholics. When 
the Crimean war broke out, he advocated the adhesion of 
Sardinia to the Allied cause, recognizing with statesmanlike 
insight the importance of this adhesion for Italy’s ultimate 
international position. When the war of Liberation at last 
broke out in real earnest, in 1859, and Italy had found 
a powerful ally against Austria in France, Levi published 
his Patria e Redenzione, a collection of patriotic songs, 
which he dedicated to Garibaldi, the hero of that dawning 
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hour, in which in flaming words he incited the young men 
of the nation to fight their arch enemy and oppressor. One 
of these songs was sung always by Garibaldi’s Redshirts as 
they marched to battle. 

After the battle of Magenta, Levi was elected to sit in 
the first Italian Parliament by a Lombard constituency. 
In those days the Italian Parliament was a vastly different 
assembly from the apathetic, unpatriotic, and corrupt con- 
cern that it is to-day. That was the epoch when Italy still 
had great men to defend her, instead of selfish politicians. 
Levi seated himself among the Liberal party, known as the 
Left, and became a friend of Ratazzi’s, but he was equally 
friendly with Cavour who led the Right wing, and that 
eminent statesmen confided to him more than one important 
secret mission. Levi became a member of the council for 
the unification of the Public Debt, and for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce. It was he who presented 
a project for the forming of Agrarian colonies, a project 
talked of but unrealized to this day, which he considered 
the only efficient means of combating brigandage. He was 
opposed to the Cavourian formula of “a free Church in 
a free State,’ advocating the rule of the State over the 
Churches. On this subject he published an important study 
entitled Modern Unity and Catholic Unity. He hotly 
combated the papal pretensions to temporal power, thereby 
increasing the hatred felt against him by the clerical party ; he 
strove to show that the temporal power was as mischievous 
for the Church itself as for the State. He was a convinced 
opponent of the September Convention, according to which 
it was agreed that Rome should remain papal, and Florence 
be made the political capital of Italy. The whole truth is 
not even yet known about the September Convention, and 
it is therefore difficult to say whether Levi did right or not 
to oppose it. Some of the astuter minds of the times 
regarded it as a great step toward gaining Rome, and per- 
haps the fact that Rome ultimately was gained proves that 
they were right. However this may be, Levi’s opposition 
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procured him many enemies and the loss of his seat as 
deputy, but that he was sincere in his opposition there can 
be no question. He hated all compromise, and to his mind 
this agreement was of that nature. “ Compromise,” he 
once wrote, “is the last word spoken by an age funda- 
mentally weak and sceptical. Whosoever comprehends this 
word and is content to accept it, he will receive testimonials 
and honorary distinctions of all kinds from his contem- 
poraries. For those who cannot, there only remains the 
future.” Excluded from the Chamber, Levi once more 
returned to literary and journalistic labours. The leisure 
thus acquired enabled him to finish his Profeta, begun many 
years before in Venice, for it was not until 1877 that he 
was again elected to Parliament, and then he only sat 
there a short while, being so violently combated by the 
clerical party that he had to retire. To enumerate every- 
thing that Levi wrote in these years that followed would 
lead us too far, we can but name some of the most im- 
portant, reserving quite the most important of all for the 
last. Noteworthy is his polemical pamphlet, Democracy 
and Papism, which deals with the Roman question, in 
which he opposes the two principles and elucidates the 
educational advantages offered by the State in opposition 
to those offered by the Church. He also published a work, 
half in prose and half in verse, a favourite method with 
him, modelled on the Vita Nuova and Giordani Bruno's 
Eroict Furori, called Demeter, in which he exposed his 
ideal of womanhood. The book was inspired by the true 
story of a poor woman from the Abruzzi whose children 
had been stolen from her, and who wandered on foot 
through the whole of Italy, and who even made her way 
to America, in her vain search for them. I reproduce a few 
pages that give some idea of Levi’s originality of thought 
and method. 
THE ORIGIN OF GODS. 


The religious type or ideal of a people is not to be sorght for so 
much in a more or less probable historical fact, as in the habits, 
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tendencies, or passions of that people. These are the true makers 
or modifiers of Gods (Numi). This is the truth, though not the actual 
and historical, certainly the psychological truth with regard to their 
origin. Now among the many gods who were born on or passed 
over the Italian soil, one of the types which has prevailed in every 
age and which has formed and crystallized in the bosom of our 
people was the feminine type, the woman-god. To seek this ideal 
in its origin, to note the various fantasies barely sketched or shadowed 
forth, to study that which prevailed and to follow it in its evolutions 
and transformations across the ages, might offer one of the most 
singular studies imaginable regarding the psychology and the 
religiosity of the Italian people. It is not true that the Italian is 
impervious to the religious sentiment, as has been said by those who 
infer the sterility of a whole people from that of their own minds. 
On the contrary, imaginative and artistic as the Italian is, he formed 
for himself in every age an ideal or archetype of virtue, beauty, 
strength, heroism, and purity which, corresponding to a civil or 
social need of the epoch, was elevated into a worship. However, the 
gods do not spring forth already adult and armed like Minerva from 
the brain of Jove. They are not instantaneously created by the 
breath of God, like Adam in Genesis. Their historic reality is always, 
not only problematical, but fabulous and mendacious. Yet there 
exists a reality still more potent and more concrete than historic 
fact. Like the productions of Nature, deities are formed slowly. 
They become, they are the result of intimate and profound labour of 
a society or of the tendencies, needs, and fancies of an age. The 
instincts, the tendencies of an epoch sow the first germs, and sketch 
confusedly and indistinctly the general outlines—the profile. Events, 
or rather some one event, at times a person, often an ordinary one, 
adumbrates some of these leading features and incarnates the general 
character. Tendency, fantasy, sentiment, wonder begin to animate it, 
to attract attention towards it. The people, that eternal artist, adorns 
it, embellishes it, surrounds it with the aureole of the marvellous. 
Then comes the wandering bard, the inspired sibyl, the poet, to 
gather up the facts, the legends scattered among the people, adding 
prestige to the supposed deity, hero, saviour. The philosopher, the 
sage employs himself in discovering and revealing in them, in their 
words, often confused, indeterminate, sibylline, a hidden mystery and 
wisdom. Meanwhile, the priest behind the curtains of the temple is 
studying, applying, and refashioning mysterious symbols, preparing 
for the worship which shallstartlethe mind and surprise the intellectual 
senses. And when the time is ready for the new god, and the old 
one no longer inspires either respect or terror, then the priest, 
arrayed in purple, advances to the threshold of the temple and cries 
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to the prostrate people, “ Behold your new God.” And the people, 
who already see in their mind's eye the image of their idol and feel 
its diffused breath pervading the air, fall down and worship. 


He then goes on to show how the ideal of ancient Italy 
was the mother, for Italy, as Robert Browning has already 
said, is “a woman country,” hence there was originated 
here the cultus of the Virgin, with all its after-effects of 
Mariolatry and the gross superstitions, such as that of 
the Immaculate Conception, which grouped themselves 
around it. 

This work was followed by another, half prose and half 
poetry, called [1 Femminile Eterno, bearing for its motto 
Goethe’s words, “Das Ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan.” 
The poems sung the praises of Woman under the different 
names in which she has appeared in history, Venus in all 
her transformations, and the Shunamite, Rachel, Santa 
Teresa, and the Mater Dolorosa. In the prose section, 
which helps to elucidate and complete the poetical 
synthesis, Levi traces the history of Woman in the 
history of the civilizations of the peoples, and studies 
the reasons why the epic of Woman has not yet been 
completely written, although she plays so efficacious and 
continuous a part on the theatre of history as an im- 
portant protagonist, and as the most potent energy in the 
midst of a nation, the creator of the family, the inspirer of 
legends, and the founder of all the arts of peace and culture. 
Well argued and thought out are the pages in which he 
compares the diverse action of man and woman on civiliz- 
ation, and the varied methods adopted by each to attain 
their ends. The book was not without its use in Italy, 
where in Levi's youth Eastern ideas still prevailed in 
regard to women, and where the emancipation of women 
from their slavish subjection to men has barely com- 
menced. 

His ideas on religion, as might be supposed, are marked 
by the same breadth of view which characterizes his poli- 
tical outlook. Vitw di Pensiero and Vitu di Azone 
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are a species of autobiography, also part prose and part 
verse, in which Levi has studied various phases of his 
individual development, and has given us his ideas concern- 
ing many social and religious questions. Indeed, the 
question of religion has interested him all his life, for he 
holds religion to be a necessary as well as a beneficent power 
in the existence of the individual as well as of the commu- 
nity. It was obvious that a man interested in religion 
could not fail to be interested in the most ancient, that of 
Egypt. On this theme Levi wrote a pamphlet, entitled 
The Symbolism of Ancient Egypt and the Hebrew Ideas. 
It is thus that he treats of the Sphinx :— 


The Sphinx, with the man’s head and the lion’s body, is the most 
ancient and august of symbols. Over the ample trunk, white and 
clearly designed in the meridian sun, the sand of the desert steadily 
advances like a rising tide striving to envelop and cover it, but the 
head emerges colossal above the movement of the burning waves. 
The extended paws clasp a small temple, the nose is flattened, the 
proud arch of the eyebrows gives to the whole face a singular 
expression of majestic melancholy. 

The signification which the form conveys, the lapidary texts 
sculptured on its flanks, declare that it personifies the young light 
which drives out the darkness and hails the sun in the fullness of his 
glory. The Sphinx has her face turned to the east, crowned with 
a disc of gold. She was called the sentinel of the sun, and when the 
greatest of stars rushed from the Arabian mountains, he struck the 
Sphinx’s face, which blazed, confusing the human visage with the 
divine in an aureole flame ; then sounds of cymbals, flutes, and harps 
saluted the dawn in the temples of granite and alabaster, and the 
priests in white, mounting the Sphinx’s back, raised their hymn 
to the sun. The Sphinx prefigured what science has now begun 
to affirm—the evolution of species, terrestrial origin, nature which 
develops from the heart of animality and conceives and forms man. 
The outstretched legs, the ferocious claws, the strong and virile body, 
which, crouching, sits like a bird on her eggs, half-buried in the 
marine sand whence all beings have emerged, gives an image of the 
immense forces of Nature which cause the head of a god to grow and 
arise from the bust of a lion. Darwin, after six thousand years with 
his theory of evolution of the struggle for life, of the selection of 
the fittest, says, ‘The fatality of the strongest gives the key to 
the enigma that the Sphinx has flung in among the peoples.” But 
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the Egyptian Isis goes further, rises to conceptions which science has 
not yet pronounced, affirms the soul of the world, which, one in its 
essence, breathes into Nature, into genius, into species, into the 
individuals, the breath of life and the intellectual germs which make 
for perfection. 

The Sphinx shivers, moves, goes forth from Egypt, and becomes the 
symbol which dominated all the ancient cults and civilizations. In 
Assyria two colossal wings spring from its sides, blazing like metal 
pouring from a fiery furnace ; in Judea it changes into two cherubim 
with outspread wings, who cover their faces and protect the sacred 
ark. In the vision of Ezekiel it is one of the beasts with a face as 
a man, shining like a live coal which moves beneath the glory of the 
Eternal, and shows forth the four orders which guide the wheels of 
the world. In Phoenicia she appears with prominent and alluring 
breasts, with outstretched paws emerging from palpitating and 
voluptuous flesh, image of the eternal feminine, in her double nature, 
hellish and heavenly. At last she crosses the sea, rises gigantic 
before the walls of Thebes, and puts to Oedipus the fearful riddle 
which ends in her despair and death. 

And now many centuries must pass before the enigma, flung before 
the world of old by the Sphinx, shall be gathered up and shall 
illuminate the intellect of the peoples, before the cloth that muffles 
her lips shall be loosed, and the veil that wraps her head around shall 
become Revelation and Science. 


Levi deeply deplores the religious indifference of his 
Italian countrymen, and ascribes it, no doubt correctly, to 
the clerical party, who are so preoccupied with their desire 
to rule that they do not attend to duties that more pro- 
perly pertain to their mission. But man is, above all, 
a moral entity, and his ethical desires must be gratified 
before all else, though perchance they are the most difficult 
to satisfy ; but this alone makes him a man. Necessarily 
these interests led Levi to study the Jewish question. 
Happily, when he wrote his autobiography, this question 
seemed to have only a practical, juridic side. Persecution 
seemed banished from the civilized world for ever. When 
the disgusting flood-tide of Anti-Semitism and the agitation 
of the infamous Stoecker was raging in Germany—Italy, to 
her honour be it remarked,remained, and remains, untouched 
by the antedeluvian movement—Levi in his deep ire and 
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disgust penned a book, called Jl Semitismo, in which he 
admits with profound regret that the struggle which he 
deemed settled for ever was by no means defanct. As its 
motto he chose the words of St. Paul, Romans xi. 18. He 
points out how Anti-Semitism was, and is at all times, 
a forerunner of reaction portending the moral decay of a 
nation. Reaction ever begins with a Hep! Hep! against 
the Jews, the most industrious and intelligent class of the 
population. Hence Anti-Semitism results in damage to 
the State in which it is tolerated or protected, as though to 
prove the truth of the covenant made with Abraham, 
“Whosoever blesseth thee shall be blessed, and whosoever 
curseth thee shall be cursed.” The ideas of which Israel is 
the standard-bearer are for Levi three-fold and simple, like 
al] that is truly great. They are God, Law, and People. 
Out of the antagonism in which Israel stood to all the rest 
of the world, owing to these ideas, and the struggle that 
resulted therefrom, we learn to know all its history, from 
the most ancient to the most modern. 

We have not space to follow in detail the ideas, closely 
packed and carefully argued, contained in this little volume, 
which merits translation and wide diffusion throughout 
Christendom and Judaism. So modern is it that Levi not 
only treats of the Christian persecution of the Jews, but he 
foresees a persecution arising from a new source, that of the 
Anarchists, who hate and persecute the Jews as the expres- 
sion of all those principles of law and order, of religious 
sentiment as well as of commerce and industry, on which 
are based the weal of a State. In conclusion he points out 
how Israel’s material history is ended, but its moral and 
intellectual history continues, its social and ethical mission 
is by no means finished. The book closes with the words 
of St. Paul, that Hebrew who was the true maker of 
Christianity, in his Epistle to the Romans, xi. 15, “For if 
the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be?” 

In Vita di Pensiero are embodied many of Levi’s first 
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and shortest poems. That entitled The Crows of the 
Coliseum is worth translating, but is too long for insertion 
here. A few lines, however, may give some idea of its 
strength and beauty. The translation can give but a faint 
shadow of the original, which is full of that wonderful 
answering of sound and sense that gives so great acharm to 
Italian verse. 


I sat alone 
Upon a mass of stone, 
Forgotten by the Ages, 
Despite their rages, 
The Arch of Titus near, 
When hark! a sound I hear, 
A cry that sometimes seems almost a groan, 
Sometimes a sneer. 


“Cra, cra, crae,” the crows, the crow, 
Shrieking they go, 
Sweeping around 
The Coliseum proud 
With echoes rough and loud, 
And waking with harsh cry 
The rock Tarpeian high. 
“We were here, you and I,” 
They seem to croak, 
“Through all Rome’s struggles, glories, and decay— 
The ages pass us by. 
Where Brutus spoke, 
Where the red sunlight saw the legions die, 
They all are gone ; 
The crow, the king of all, is left alone.” 


I have reserved to the last mention of the three really 
great works which constitute a species of trilogy, where are 
traced the road that must be traversed by those main 
factors of human culture, Religion, Art, and Science, in 
order to help them to reach their goal. These are the 
Life of Giordano Bruno, a work which marks an epoch in 
the history of philosophic literature ; the dramatic poem, 
Il Profeta o la Passione di wn Popolo, in which are em- 
bodied his religious sentiments ; and La mente di Michael 
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Angelo, the prophet-artist, who painted and carved in 
riddles, condemning in canvas and marble the false Chris- 
tianity of the Middle Ages, and predicting the coming of 
that new and purer religion of which Giordano Bruno was 
the prophet, a religion that should have no rites, no per- 
sonalities, no authormorphism, a religion of pure intellect, 
working upward on purely philosophic lines. 

An interval of almost twenty years separated the first 
part of Il Profeta, The Orient, from the second part, The 
Occident, and there is as little real cohesion between them 
as between the first and second parts of Goethe's Faust, to 
which Jl Profeta has been compared, as well as to the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus; and indeed it resembles these 
dramas in the vastness of its conception, the grandeur of 
the sentiment with which it deals. But in Levi’s poem it 
is not one man who struggles against adverse fate or tries 
to arrive at truth; it is the life struggle of an idea, of 
a passionate craving for liberty and justice incarnated in a 
people, a race, which goes on from age to age amplifying 
its sphere of action as the ages revolve. The apostles of 
this idea are the Hebrew prophets, synthesized in the pro- 
phet of Israel’s adversity, Jeremiah. In the fourteenth 
canto of the Inferno, Virgil tells Dante that in the island of 
Crete there dwells an ancient sage “who holds his shoulders 
turned towards Damietta, and looks at Rome as if it were his 
mirror.” This old man, according to some commentators, 
adumbrates the genius of Time, behind whom lies the East, 
or the past, while before him stretches the Occident, or the 
future. This parable elucidates the character and the ten- 
dencies of Levi’s prophet. Its theme is taken from Israel’s 
past, and its scene of action is old Palestine, but the ideas, 
which are the ultimate goal at which its creator aims, refer to 
the future of Italy in the first place, and then to that of all 
mankind. The drama is preceded by a Prologue. A dead 
man called forth from his tomb in each successive century 
inquires concerning the dominant idea of each, asking, 
“What hour is it now on Earth?” And each age replies. 
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One tells him how man is the slave of the brute forces of 
Nature, and worships them in his fear; one other narrates 
how the brute force of warriors predominates ; and a third, 
how the frauds of priests reign supreme, shielding lies 
under the cloak of truth. Each time the buried man falls 
back into his tomb, saying, ‘The hour is not yet come.” 
At last there dawns an age in which the oppressed has 
shaken off his bonds and stands forth as a man, the age of 
the great avengement, but his struggles are vain, and he 
once more succumbs. Discouraged, the dead man sinks back 
into his tomb again, saying, “He thinks, he dares, he 
struggles still.’ The drama itself consists of five acts, in 
which all the history of humanity is passed in review 
through the mouth of its prophets, Renan has said that 
“ prophetism has created the religion of the future and the 
religion of humanity,’ but Levi before Renan points out 
what prophetism really was as a humanitarian and civil 
institution. The prophet, despoiled of his theological and 
mystical aureole, was the tribune of the people, the 
journalist, taken in the highest sense of the word, and the 
propagator and diffuser of all new ideas, the reformer, the 
defender of the rights of the Hebrew nation, which Michelet 
has called “the only democracy of antiquity.” The theories 
concerning prophetism, which Levi has exposed from the 
historical and rational point of view in his preface, are 
represented in the ardent and passionate action of the 
drama. The second and third acts constitute a poem on 
the philosophy of religion, in which all the human cults are 
passed in review and due justice is done to that of Israel. 
The fourth act, entitled The Peoples, presents us with 
a series of pictures of the antique peoples, with frequent 
allusicns to modern nations. The last act, entitled The 
Temple, ends with the destruction of that edifice and the 
captivity of the children of Israel. Amid the plains appears 
Jeremiah, who weeps with his countrymen, but in the end 
addresses to them words of hope and encouragement, 
concluding with this speech, that finishes the drama :— 
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Go forth, O people, 
Sacred to thought, to labour and to sorrow, 
And through the centuries pursue thy way. 
God of Infinity, He is thy God, 
And measureless alike ’mid alien fanes, 
Along the sea and lands that thou shalt tread, 
Pilgrim of endless years, thy path shall be. 
The road is dark, is long and full of pain; 
Beside thee still shall go, at God’s behest, 
Like to the fiery column, quenchless Hope. 
As winnowed grain is flung into the air, 
So, ’midst all peoples God shall scatter thee, 
And thou shall bear, as well as thine own griefs, 
The griefs and burdens of all other races. 
Peoples shall rise, shall shine, shall pass away, 
But thou, sacred to life, beside the graves 
Of all shall pass immortal, vaster far than time 
Or than this earth, no tomb can hold 
Thy thoughts immeasurable. 


Sorrowful and grand, 
Thou to the rush confused of years to come, 
And in the wreck of peoples and of empires, 
Thou in all ages, living, speaking witness, 
Shalt say to all—“I am.” And to the past 
The future thou shalt bind, and race to race, 
People to people, and the scattered limbs 
Of Adam drawing into thine own self, 
In thee, new Adam, one mankind shall grow 
Like unto God, and holy on the earth. 
Thou the reviving universe shalt fill 
With truth and peace. 


In that day, wonder of centuries, 

All who behold thee shall exclaim, ‘ Behold, 

The people who for ages were hewn down 

Upon a thousand altars, burnt on hundreds, 
Arising from the wrecks of shattered fanes 
Unhurt and pure.” 

And now, Lord of the ages, all these tears, 

The tears of Israel, that o’er all the Earth 

Shall stream a quickening shower, 

Thou shalt accept as a propitiation for the rights. 


The second part of this great epic consists of a dialogue 
VOL. IX. pd 
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between Emanuel, the prototype of prophetism and of the 
thinker, and Ahasuerus, the representative of humanity. 
Its scene of action and chief subject is modern Rome, the 
new Rome conquered by Italy. For Levi, the world has 
two centres of civilization, Zion and Rome. In the second 
part, which deals with the latter centre, he traces out the 
religious, artistic, and ethical movements of modern society. 
The erudition displayed in both sections of the great poem 
is immense, its diction magnificent, its aim high and noble. 
A few lines taken from the second part may give some idea 
of its spirit. 

The wise, among the peoples of the past, 

Worshipped the mountain peaks. But if sublime, 

One on another, all the hills of Earth 

Were piled together in gigantic heaps, 

They would be but an atom, set against 

Thy Lord and King. They are but depths, not heights, 

Confronted with thy mind, that without rest 

Cries out within thee, with unmeasured breath, 

“ Higher and higher yet!” They bowed down in the past 

To strange yet gentle beasts and the grey bear 

Of the dark wood. But thy soul cries aloud— 

“ Aspire to life! to life!” 

Of all the peoples for triumphant truth, 

And for the eternal glory of thy Name, 

And then shall come the era, long desired, 

Of liberty, of justice, and of light. 


Higher and higher ever mounts the keynote of the whole 
poem. which also ably contrasts the struggles and passions 
endured by Israel during centuries with the brief passion 
suffered by Jesus. 

Some critics have found fault with Levi's poetical style, 
reproaching him with lengthiness, with a tendency to 
declamation and rhetoric, and with a use of rhythms not 
suited to the Italian tongue. Such criticisms addressed to 
a great work that is dense with great thoughts and sub- 
lime aspirations, is hypercriticism indeed. Levi's aim is 
not to write poetry for poetry’s sake, he does not belong to 
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the art for art school, he seeks only to propagate his ideas, 
to upraise a song full of hope and courage for struggling 
man, to help him to new life, strength, and happiness. 
Indeed the keynote words of all his writings are “ Excelsior ” 
and “Forward.” TheOccident was preceded by a sad preface, 
whose title alone suffices to indicate its contents, “The 
Italy we hoped for and the Italy we have.” It contains 
the sad wail that has been echoed and re-echoed often 
since by those who spent their lives and strength and sub- 
stance on Italy's behalf, grieved to their souls to see how 
little their hopes have been fulfilled, how the Italy of 
to-day has fallen into the hands of professional, self-seeking 
politicians, and a greedy and corrupt bureaucracy. A re- 
action, a new Risorgimento may come, but for the moment 
the outlook is sombre and discouraging, above all for those 
who expended themselves on the making of the land which 
has so grievously betrayed their high hopes. 
Giordano Bruno had early attracted David Levi— 


I was but a child, he says, when I accidentally heard Bruno’s 
name and read a brief account of him; from that hour I seemed to 
see him, to know him. It seemed as though our spirits communed 
with each other, that they had been related since centuries. Is this 
elective affinity or intellectual atavism? Was it a mere delusion, or 
my fancy, that from my earliest youth I strove after sensation, 
heroism, and truth? I passed from poetry to philosophy, and then 
back again to poetry without finding rest. Surely it was Providence, 
or divine justice, or, to speak theologically, the finger of God, which 
destined me, the descendant of an old and noble race, which since 
1800 years suffers from the absurd as well as impious charge of 
having killed a God, to become the agent of avenging justice, to 
refute the accusations of our accusers, and fling the same into their 
faces. It was the lez talionis, the historical law of retaliation. 


And truly the Dominican monk’s mental calibre might 
well attract a cultured Jew, for Giordano Bruno, like Levi, 
is at the same time an idealist and a realist. His ideas are 
rooted in the reality of created things, and from these he 
rises to speculation. It is the Jacob’s ladder that rests 
with its feet upon the earth, but whose uppermost rungs 

pd2 
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touch high Heaven. The affinity between the ultimate aims 
of Israel and Giordano Bruno are marked, and the end of 
this man’s influence has come as little as the end of 
Israel’s upon the nations, indeed in both cases it may be 
said to have barely begun. 

A series of articles on Giordano Bruno were the first- 
fruits of Levi’s attraction, then in his Lyrical Intermezzo 
Bruno is made from his scaffold to foretell the re-awakening 
and revival of Italy. Levi regards Bruno as the impersona- 
tion of the Italian conscience, the modern conscience as 
opposed to the perverted conscience of the Middle Ages, 
a man born before his time, a prophet great, not merely 
because of his great mind and his divining genius, but by 
the potency of character which made him the most eminent, 
the most enlightened and thoughtful of philosophers and 
reformers, in short, together with Michael Angelo, the most 
wonderful figure of that wonderful epoch, the Renaissance. 

Giordano Bruno’s works, full of cryptic allusions pur- 
posely veiled from the comprehension of the vulgar herd 
of his epoch, are lucidly explained and set forth by his 
biographer, who reveals him to us as semper unum in what- 
ever he does, writes or thinks. Levi has entitled his great 
work on Giordano Bruno The Religion of Thought, and has 
divided it into two sections, the Man, and the Apostle and 
Martyr. The first part is entirely biographical and histori- 
cal; the second doctrinal and philosophical. Levi spared 
no pains to make his work complete, visiting London, 
Oxford, Geneva, Paris, and Frankfort, for the purpose. In 
conclusion he points out how Italy should be proud of this 
son, in whose soul it should recognize, incandescent, the 
stamp of its own genius. Indeed, throughout Levi's book 
it is manifest that he uses Giordano Bruno for polemical 
ends, in order to raise the ethical thinking, the courage of 
his countrymen. Indeed, he openly admits this in a letter 
to me, in which he writes :— 

I felt that after the temporal power had fallen it was needful to 
continue to battle against the spiritual, against that mean and lying 
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crowd with its harmful errors which is the plague-spot of the Latin 
world, and above all of Italy. I began my crusade in the name of 
Giordano Bruno, and after a ceaseless combat fought with open visor ; 
for over twenty years I published my work on the great philosopher 
martyr; and thanks to me his statue now rises in a retaliating attitude 
on the spot on which he was burnt alive. To-day it is merely his 
statue which rises up, but the twentieth century will not have set 
before his spirit will have been diffused over the future Rome, endowing 
it with the spirit of the new. religion of Thought and Science, of the 
Dio Uno and Infinite. After Science, Art, great and redeeming Art, 
after Dante and Bruno, the third of the Italian Titans, Michael 
Angelo. And I put my hand to the work La Mente di Michael Angelo. 
And the mystery that envelopes the masterpieces of this grandest of 
artists, who taught and graved rather than painted in his divine 
and cyclopean poem of the Sistine, whose meaning until now only 
a few adepts dared to reveal, I ventured to draw into the light of day, 
in order that Italy and the whole world might admire the doctrines 
hidden. “Sotto il velame dei dipinti strani,” as Dante sings. 


This work on Michael Angelo is almost better known in 
France than in Italy. A French translation was accepted by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, on account of its many 
new and original ideas, as a class-book, and in France it is 
still widely and deeply studied. Levi calls Michael Angelo 
the Florentine Sphinx, for according to him the works of 
Michael Angelo are cryptic like those of Giordano Bruno, 
and hide a profound allegorical significance. At the Court 
of Lorenzo il Magnifico Michael Angelo came in contact 
with the greatest spirits of the epoch, he was early inocu- 
lated with the leading ideas of the Renaissance, and he 
made it his life-task to clothe these ideas in beautiful forms, 
and thus pass them on to posterity. ; 

What Dante had done by means of verse, Michael Angelo 
strove to do by means of painting and sculpture. According 
to Levi his first work, The Combat of Hercules and the 
Centaurs, already contains an allusion to the combat of 
intellect with brute force, truth with falsehood and supersti- 
tion. The world-famed frescoes of the Sistine he regards 
as a connected philosophical poem which he elucidates 
with original and profound insight. For his aim was not 
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merely to write the life of this mighty genius, that had 
been done before, but to impress on his countrymen the 
grandeur and force of character, the secret lofty aspiration 
that dominated the existence and pervaded the whole work 
of the artist. Very different is his book from that of 
J. A. Symonds on the same theme, with its needlessly 
unclean suggestions. Michael Angelo’s works, according 
to Levi, attest the remarkable independence of spirit he 
succeeded in preserving throughout his life; although he 
lived in courts and amid servile surroundings, his art never 
suffered corruption to bring it down to the level of the 
prevailing taste. His enlightened religious views would 
not bend, even to the demands of Pontiffs. “ Michael 
Angelo,’ says Levi, “was the herald, the pioneer, the 
prophet, of the new Christianity of the true reformation, 
that was more truly advanced, more truly liberal than that 
of Luther, a reformation not even yet fully comprehended, 
and whose keynote was written by himself in one of the 
lunettes of the Sistine, ‘Loqui prohibetur et tacere non 
possum.’” And of the new dogma, or rather thought, 
Michael Angelo strove to create the new Art and to initiate 
and formulate the symbolism of the future. He endeavoured 
to subjugate the old used-up formulas and tosubstitute in their 
place others which should be more virile, simple, and true, to 
combat conventionalism and to put in its place sincerity, 
frankness, and reality. Michael Angelo, according to Levi, 
was the incarnation of the humanist ideas of the Italian 
Renaissance. His religious ideals were those of Giordano 
Bruno and of the great thinkers of the age. In his works 
he incarnated the religious and social conception of the 
unity of the universe that made that period so glorious and 
remarkable. His Christ, his Virgin, are no divinities 
removed from Earth, they are simple mothers and babes. 
He painted the modern Christ, the Christ of reality, the 
man and teacher despoiled of all sacerdotal attributes and 
superstitious addenda. In the Biblical tales he eagerly 
sought after the inner meaning of what often seemed 
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childish fables. The central figure of the vault he declares 
to be Jonah, typical of the people escaping from the chains 
of tyranny, superstition, and prejudice, into the pure light 
of Science, which is the new revelation. 

I have exceeded my space, but by no means my subject, 
which is so vast, embracing all aspirations, all religions, all 
ideals, that a volume would be required to do it justice. 
But I hope I have said enough to induce my readers to go 
to the fountain-bead themselves and study the works of 
David Levi. It is shameworthy for Israel to confess that 
even in Italy, where he still lives and works indefatigably 
in the cause of his Jewish co-religionists and his Italian 
countrymen, his name and fame are almost unknown to the 
younger generation, and we fear that in England he is quite 
ignored. Nor are his labours ended. Though old, but 
happily not decrepit, he is still at work, combating for his 
high ideals. I cannot do better than close this article by 
allowing him to speak for himself. He writes to me, under 
date of February, 1897 :— 

I am now occupied with keen interest in seeking the means to 
reprint the famous commentary on Dante by Gabriele Rossetti, and 
for this end I entered into correspondence with his son, William 
Rossetti, the brother of the famous poet and artist, Dante Gabriele 
Rossetti. The commentary of the father is the only one among the 
multitude of commentaries to the Divina Commedia which, dictated 
in a wide and liberal spirit, and based on vast erudition, has explained 
in its true significance the Sacred Poem, and thrown a penetrating 
light on the religious and political movements that agitated Italy in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But since it was an anti- 
papal movement, and of this Rossetti gives evident and irrefutable 
proof, his commentary was combated with every weapon by the . 
Jesuits and neo-Catholics, who are still trying to suppress and dis- 
perse the copies. It is our duty to make it known, to diffuse and to 
propagate it, if only for the purpose of arousing Italy from hér inertia, 
recalling her to her anti-papal and free traditions. Italy to-day is 
free politically, but from the spiritual point of view she is still 
enslaved by the priest, the Jesuit, and the Madonna. Such are her gods. 

After a rapid review of his works and political action, he 


thus concludes :— 
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Such, my dear lady, in a few words, is the synthesis of my life. 
The thought that guided me, that illuminated me for over seventy 
years, which ] developed amid unspeakable struggles, privations, pain, 
and obstacles, but throughout more than half a century of labour and 
discouragement, the thought that sustained me, was that of fulfill- 
ing a duty. The voice of old shook me as it shook Moses when it 
spoke from out of the burning bush on Mount Horeb, saying, ‘In hoc 
signo vinces.” Meanwhile a new generation succeeds to mine, it 
marches on and will continue the battle in more compact files and in 
greater numbers; it advances in the name of Liberty, Labour, and 
Science, and I, who have one foot in the grave, do not halt, as do the 
anaemic and flaccid who bow their heads like pessimistic eunuchs, who 
deny our great mother Nature, Life, and God; I uprise out of the 
sepulchre that awaits me and attracts me, and cry,—Forward always 
and hope: to Science, Justice, and Truth, remains the last word. 


HELEN ZIMMERN. 


Note. Except where otherwise indicated, the translations in this 
article are by Miss Mary A. CraIG. 
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THE MISSION OF JUDAISM: A REPLY. 


THE twenty-one opinions published in the last number of 
this REVIEW upon the presentation which I had made of the 
Mission of Judaism in the Fortnightly Review of October, 
1896, are of value as much on account of their objections 
as for their acquiescence. Every one of those writers has 
approached the subject in a spirit which seems to realize 
that the time is ripe for discussing it. Even those who are 
most opposed to any immediate declaration to the outer 
world of the Faith of Israel, admit that that faith was 
never designed to be for all time the exclusive possession 
of a single race. Such opponents to my scheme as 
Mr. Lucien Wolf, the Rev. S. Singer and Lady Magnus, 
and Mr. Zangwill (I mention them in the degree, as it 
appears to me, of their opposition to my views) almost 
apologize for their reluctance or hesitation to see the faith 
which they hold disseminated among people who are not 
Jews. Their criticisms are, from my own point of view, most 
helpful, just because they are (unconsciously to the writers 
perhaps) frank admissions that some explanation is required 
for the extreme reticence which the Jews in emancipated 
countries still preserve in regard to the secret of their 
religious faith. Mr. Lucien Wolf is afraid lest in breaking 
this silence some of the Jewish ritual will be sacrificed. 
He fears lest it be discovered that the universal elements 
in the Jewish faith have already entered into some Christian 
prayers. He apprehends that some such form of public 
worship as I have proposed might involve what he so 
pathetically dreads, and what he would not “care to see,’ 
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namely, “ever so small a mantle of Judaism thrown over 
it.’ And he adds: “We must either propagate Judaism in 
its entirety or not at all.” The “entirety of Judaism,” in 
Mr. Wolf’s view and that of multitudes of Jews, of course 
includes rites of so exclusive a character as to render them 
impracticable for adaptation beyond the confined limits 
of a single group of families. Here one is face to face with 
a difficulty that lies outside the real problem. Briefly it is 
this : The Jews themselves, before they begin to teach their 
faith to non-Jews, must disentangle it from the cobwebs of 
ritual with which centuries of enforced isolation have well- 
nigh submerged it. I quite realized that this task would 
confront any Jew who believed in the propagation of his 
faith. But I never believed that the work of disentangle- 
ment would be begun until individual Jews were able to 
demonstrate to their own people that their religious faith 
was acceptable to non-Jews. One of the first most satis- 
factory results of such a movement as I have foreshadowed 
will be to lead Jews of the type of Mr. Wolf to distinguish 
between the faith of Israel and its outer shell—the ritual. 
So long as a Jew regards the “entirety” as consisting of 
a ritual and of a faith both of equal value—he is ipso facto 
disqualified from becoming an active missionary to non- 
Jews. And nothing can be more certain than that no 
missionary can succeed in teaching the faith which is in 
him, if that faith be not of a character to render it inde- 
pendent of the elaborate network of ritual grown up in 
the course of ages around a small group of people who have 
been for so long isolated in their religious life. 

I recognize at once that I am here speaking of two kinds 
of ritual as though they were only one. And I shall be 
told that there was a ritual identified with Judaism in the 
earliest stages of its history, which therefore cannot be 
called an aftergrowth. True! But it is just this element 
of the Jewish ritual which has undergone within the 
Jewish fold, and under the fullest sanction of authority, 
both Biblical and rabbinical, the greatest possible change. 
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The earliest Jewish sacrificial ritual was that established 
for the temple, and abrogated when the second temple fell. 
The most orthodox and exclusive teachers of the Synagogue 
have never suggested that Judaism was impaired by a hair’s 
breadth in consequence of the total abolition of the sacri- 
ficial rite. From the point of view of the Reform schools 
of thought we have not only lost nothing but gained 
unspeakably by the fact that that ancient rite has dis- 
appeared. One of the most astounding features in the 
history of the development of Judaism is the fact that 
the sacrificial rite, which holds so conspicuous a place in 
the Pentateuch, has been for two thousand years completely 
abolished, and that Judaism has continued to develop from 
that day to this. The tradition has in no way been broken. 
The period of captivity has witnessed the production of 
Jewish luminaries who cannot be said to hold an inferior 
rank to those who lived when the temple was securely 
established. If we can survive so great a revolution as 
the abolition of the temple and the cessation of the 
Hebrew national polity, much more likely are we to 
survive the extinction of minor customs, which, as 
I have said, are nothing more than the common-place 
badges of an enforced and artificial separateness. But 
I have not even suggested that the Jewish people as 
a whole need part with these observances. All I have 
indicated is that whoever makes the first attempt to let the 
Jewish faith be embraced by non-Jews and to recommend 
the acceptance of it by them, will not be called upon to 
invite them to adopt all the special customs peculiar to— 
the Jewish people. The rite of circumcision has no direct 
connexion with the conception of and the sr of God 
which it is the mission of Israel to spread. To identify in 
an inseparable manner the great spiritual needs of human 
nature with any special rite whatever is a philosophical 
blunder, and involves the gravest misapprehension of 
spiritual truths. Even St. Paul recognized this fact, at 
a period in the history of mankind when there would have 
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been a greater show of reason if he had accompanied his 
religious teaching with a recommendation to the pagan 
peoples to adopt certain Hebrew practices. 

Mr. Lucien Wolf is pleading not for the faith but for the 
crust of the faith. 

The Rev. 8. Singer, who is recognized as a champion of 
the faith as well as of its crust, raises a different issue. 
He apprehends that such a Church of Israel as I desire to 
see in the midst of English society would increase or 
create afresh a “din and tumult ”’ of rival missionary efforts. 
Here it is logically convenient to connect the grounds of 
his opposition with those of Mr. Lucien Wolf, for they seem 
to neutralize one another. Mr. Wolf objects to the proposed 
church of Israel because it might be like other churches. 
Mr. Singer objects to it because it will increase the number 
of missionary efforts in this country. Mr. Wolf says that 
if a certain prayer already in use by Christians presented 
an idea in common between Jews and Christians I could 
not exclude it. Indeed he continues that I have already 
admitted as much by proposing a few selections from 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. This criticism has a pecu- 
liar value, for it enables me to say at once that those 
elements of the Divine Faith of Israel which have already 
penetrated beyond the limits of our race, in spite of the 
studied religious reserve of Jews for centuries, would be 
instantly and gladly recognized as the outcome of the 
revelation which the people of Israel have inherited. If 
persons who have been estranged from one another for 
a long period of time discover at their meeting that there 
are fragments and relics and other possessions which 
belonged originally to some ancestors of either of them, 
would they not rejoice at the discovery? One of the 
greatest facts in regard to the genius of Israel's faith is 
that through his sons there have come down to multitudes 
who are not Israelites precious heirlooms of the ancient 
faith and of the ancient spiritual culture. The one thing 
in Christianity which breathes into it the elements of truly 
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ethical and spiritual life is its Jewish ancestry. Its founder 
—whatever he was not—was undoubtedly a Jew of the 
highest order of spirituality—charity of heart and love of 
the human race were his most endearing characteristics— 
and they were in his time, beyond doubt, the special and 
characteristic products of the Jewish religion. Some of the 
prayers to be found in Catholic missals and in the Book 
of Common Prayer belonging to the Church of England do 
unquestionably contain sentiments which belong to the 
genius of Israel’s faith, and which have been composed by 
those who had caught the spirit of the Old Testament. The 
language of them is only marred in such places where 
Almighty God is represented as being invisible except 
through an intermediary. I should pity any Jew who 
would be unable to offer such a prayer as the following: 
“O Lord, who hast taught us that all our doings without 
charity are nothing worth, pour into our hearts that most 
excellent gift of charity, the very bond of peace and of all 
virtues, without which whosoever liveth is counted dead 
before thee.” Again, what Jew, who is something more 
than a mere race Jew, would deny the religious value of 
such a prayer as this: “ Almighty God, unto whom all 
hearts be open, all desires known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid ; cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love 
thee and worthily magnify thy holy name”? To find in 
common with the non-Jew such prayers as these would be, 
to quote one of my commentators, Miss Sylvie D’Avigdor, 
“a recognition, not a reconciliation.” And if I linger on 
this point raised by Mr. Wolf, it is because it raises 
a question so vital to the movement which I am advocating 
that it touches the very root of the question. If it be 
supposed that the spread of Judaism means the founding 
of a new sect, which shall be in conflict with all existing 
sects, the scheme which I cherish has been misconceived by 
my critics. The object is not, as Mr. Singer supposes, to 
raise new barriers and to create fresh issues, but the con- 
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trary ; it is to heal and to bind and to unite in a common 
worship of the Universal Father those who have been 
hitherto rent asunder. One of the very first problems 
which it would be the purpose of such a communion to 
face is to exhume as it were the kernel of the religious 
idea now buried beneath the sand of legalism, and to 
bring up to the surface of the earth that which has lain 
buried for generations below the crust of sectarianism and 
human strife. Not only would I not hesitate to adopt any 
prayer which expressed my ideas, but I should rejoice at 
every fresh relic that might be discovered of the ancient 
faith which had been imbedded beneath the trappings of 
ages. The early centuries of the Christian churches have 
enveloped the faith which the great Jew of Nazareth had 
by his life and his example bequeathed. 

Mr. Wolf’s contention about non-Jewish prayers in- 
volves the question of the Jewish origin of that aspect 
of Christianity which is distinct from the Hellenism with 
which it made a compromise. And this question of its 
Jewish origin inevitably brings me into conflict with the 
warning which Mr. Charles Voysey offers to me in regard 
to what I may have to say about Jesus of Nazareth. It 
will save endless misunderstanding, if I endeavour to make 
it clear to Mr. Voysey and his followers that it is impossible 
for me to approach that subject from his point of view. To 
Mr. Voysey, and those who owe their Theism to his influ- 
ence, the name of Jesus represents something from which 
they have dissented and broken away. In their mental 
perspective Jesus is the one figure in religious history 
which has come to typify ideas, the opposition to which 
has caused them to form their separate communion. To 
their minds Jesus means the doctrine of the Incarnation 
which they are established for the purpose of refuting, and 
the name is, moreover, identified in their view with ques- 
tions of literary criticism and interpretation which do not 
affect the scheme which I am propounding. To a Jew who 
desires the spread of his faith the name of Jesus has 
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a totally different import. It is identified with nothing 
from which we have ever had occasion to part company. 
On the other hand it holds a place in the religious history 
of the Jewish faith which no Israelite with a spark of the 
scientific spirit can possibly ignore. It might be, in 
the view of some people, an easier course to ignore it. 
It might be more convenient, in the interest of avoiding 
any fresh misunderstandings or disagreement, if the Jew 
who believes in the spread of Judaism were in this matter 
to assume the same attitude of silence which the Jew who 
does not believe in the spread of Judaism is able to 
maintain. But it would not be frank on my part if 
I were for one moment to shirk all the consequences, or 
any one of them, which I know to be involved in the mere 
discussion of a scheme for the active propagation of the 
Jewish faith. And there is, beyond all question, here 
involved the question of the attitude which I, as the very 
humble proposer of this scheme, am prepared to assume and 
do assume in regard to the position of Jesus of Nazareth in 
the history of the Jewish faith. I approach the question 
without fear or hesitation. The name of Jesus represents 
to my mind a distinct and definite stage in the history of 
that development of Judaism to which I referred in the 
Fortnightly of October. Admitting the discrepancies of 
the Gospel narratives, and the uncertainty attaching even 
to those fragments of them which are more or less reliable, 
there is a broad fact which no historical student and 
no philosophical mind can possibly overlook. What- 
ever be the causes and the origin of the circumstance, 
there does stand out before mankind a certain figure, or 
a personality which for the purpose of my argument might 
even have been a creature of imagination—but nevértheless 
there has stood out, and there remains in the imagination of 
Western nations, the personality of one who lived and died 
in a sense in which few other individuals before him had 
lived and died—to teach mankind God and to exhibit the 
beauty of holiness. That one figure, whom so many nations 
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in various ways have grasped, was the figure of a Jew— 
a man who lived and taught and died within the Jewish 
fold. Whether his following was great or small, whether 
his contemporaries understood him or understood him not, 
the figure remains with a strength, a force of character, 
a personal magnetism, which none can gainsay. Why 
is a Jew of all people, especially the Jew who believes 
in the spread of his faith, to ignore so striking and 
noble a figure? The answer of course would be what 
it always was, namely, that because this figure has been 
deified, and continues to be deified, we Jews, who are 
forbidden to form any corporeal conception of God, are 
best advised by treating the idea of his existence as 
though it had never been. It is contended that as a 
matter of safety and expediency it is wise and discreet 
to preserve an unbroken silence about him; though 
we may discourse as much as we like about the figures 
mentioned in the Pentateuch, not one of which, except 
that of Moses, presents anything like the charm and 
interest which attaches to the name of Jesus, while 
no more certainty belongs to the historical value 
of the records about them than to the records about 
him. This is a position which I understand, and which 
may be justified in so far as regards the history of the 
Jews in the Middle Ages. But it cannot, in my most 
humble and prayerful judgment be maintained any longer. 
The mere belief that an ideal Jew has influenced the world 
by his genius for the God idea is a fact of tremendous con- 
sequence to the very proposition which I am enunciating, 
namely, that the race and the inspiration of Israel are the 
means of divine teaching to the world. The bitterest 
fanatic or Jew-hater that the dark ages have produced 
has never yet dared to assert that God, in his inscrutable 
judgment, had elected or permitted that an ideal Greek or 
Roman or a great Assyrian should teach God’s ways to men. 
The greatest opponents of the Jews since their Dispersion 
have based their opposition on the hypothesis—uncritical 
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though it was—that this greatest “ Light of the Gentiles” 
was a Jew whom his own people rejected. 

These facts have entered deeply into the analysis of 
religious history, and no Jew can be justified in inviting 
his non-Jewish neighbours to accept his faith if he is 
unprepared to tell them how he regards the Founder of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Voysey finds it difficult to give a place in the history 
of religion to any single figure. But the Jews do not find 
that difficulty. We are quite accustomed to a hierarchy 
of religious figures in our history. Mr. Voysey does not 
perhaps realize that in orthodox traditional Judaism Moses, 
and Abraham, and David occupy very distinguished places 
in that hierarchy. Their names are even introduced into 
the Jewish prayers. And some of the most important 
prayers in the so-called statutory liturgy describe the Deity 
as the God of particular persons. Indeed in some older 
forms of prayer we have, what to some of us is highly 
objectionable, “ Do this for the sake of so and so.” I should 
say incidentally that I would omit all such phrases from 
the compilation of Jewish prayers which I am contem- 
plating. I mention these things merely to assure 
Mr. Voysey and others that Jewish history is quite 
habituated to single out groups of persons who have 
lived for and taught the religious idea, and that the 
omission of the name of Jesus is not due to the absence of 
such a habit, but to quite other reasons—reasons which 
I submit may now be disposed of. Expediency is a motive 
which has determined many movements of thought as well 
as a great many courses of action. And I contend that the 
long silence in the Jewish pulpit and in Jewish religious 
literature in respect to the personality of Jesus has been 
due to the motive of expediency. It was an overcaution— 
not in the Middle Ages unjustifiable—to prevent the Jews 
adopting Christian theology and to prevent the diffusion of 
false reports as to the attitude of Judaism to the subject 
of monotheism. This reticence and reserve in relation 
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to a subject which so manifestly concerns the Jewish race 
is probably the most remarkable instance of self-possession 
that can be met in the high road or the byways of history. 
Again, to say nothing on a given subject is often a more 
expedient course that to say something which is likely 
to be misconceived. And the reserve on this subject may 
not unfairly be described as a policy of silence. That 
silence could easily be maintained so long as there was no 
religious intercourse between Jews and non-Jews. But the 
moment we open our portals to those whose religious ideas 
have come to them only in connexion with the name of 
Jesus, that silence must be broken. 

My friend Mr. C. G. Montefiore asks for a statement of 
the “attitude of the new Judaism,” as he elects to call it, 
towards four important subjects with which I shall endea- 
vour to deal presently. Of these four subjects one of them 
relates to the personality and teaching of Jesus, and another 
“towards the New Testament as a whole,” and there- 
fore may be referred to in this place. I trust that 
Mr.:-Montefiore and other critics who, like him, sympathize 
in the main with my proposals, and do indeed share to 
a large extent those convictions to which I have given 
faltering utterance, will perceive from what is here written 
that Iam not unprepared to meet this particular question. 
The ideal Jesus, detached as he is in the mind of an 
Israelite from that theological confusion with which his 
name has become entangled in the thoughts of such non- 
Jewish theists as Mr. Voysey, is a type and representative 
of a fullness of faith and a purity of worship which stands 
out as a brilliant example of the life with God. The sub- 
ject can only be lightly touched upon in this place, for it is 
sufficiently comprehensive to be treated in a separate essay 
or series of essays. But the inception of the movement for 
the spread of the Jewish faith shall never be marred so far 
as Iam concerned by any hesitation upon this question. One 
of the distinguishing features between the kind of preaching 
which I contemplate and that of Mr. Voysey’s Theistic 
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Church, is that we as Jews have nothing to say against 
the personality and the teaching of Jesus so far as any- 
thing is known about it. We have not to dissociate our 
thoughts from previous ideas on the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, because we have never held them. Nor would it 
be required to spend such missionary strength as might be 
vouchsafed to us in explaining that Jesus was not the 
Incarnation of the Deity, or the Mediator between God and 
humanity, for the reason that throughout Jewish history 
it has never been supposed that he was. What Jews 
preaching to non-Jews might say about Jesus would 
be much the same as what they might have to say 
about other illustrious exponents of their faith. It is my 
own earnest conviction that if the contemporaries of Jesus 
had recognized him as the true Jewish reformer which 
I believe him to have been, they would have rallied around 
him and would have seriously considered his claim to 
rescue the spirit of religion from the deadening influences 
of excessive legalism and ritualism by which in his time 
that spirit was being obscured. If the priests and the 
educated classes of Jews of that period had so rallied 
around him they would have probably prevented the reli- 
gious movement in which he was engaged assuming political 
aspects, which it did in consequence of the folly and the 
ignorance of well-meaning but illiterate followers. There 
need have been no trial before Pontius Pilate and no execu- 
tion. One sighs to contemplate the loss of those greater 
blessings which would have ensued to the people of Israel, and 
indeed to other peoples, if that horrible execution had been 
averted. Throughout the history of the Jews, even to our 
own day, there has been a disposition to meet with distrust 
and suspicion any tendency which an individual may show 
to elevate the spiritual aspects of Judaism above the letter 
of the Law. On a much smaller scale within the present 
century, and in London, there was a small group of fine 
spirits in the Spanish and Portuguese synagogue of London 
who were possessed of a deep sense of the necessity to 
Ee2 
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improve the conditions of public worship and of religious 
instruction. They were met with stern rebuke and obstin- 
ate resistance. The result was the formation of a seceding 
body of Jews, now known as the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews. They were of course excommunicated, 
and there is some dead letter to that effect still extant in 
regard to them. 

Any one who has carefully considered the history of 
Judaism from within is not at all surprised at the con- 
sequences which followed the teaching about Jesus after 
his death. 

Mr. Zangwill, in his criticism of my plea for the spread 
of the Jewish faith, writes in this REVIEW in a tone 
which leaves it uncertain whether he is with me or 
against me. A pathetic story which he contributed to 
the last Christmas number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine, entitled “The Conciliator of Christendom,” 
leads me to suppose that he is one of those critics who 
is subject to moods when dealing with religious or philo- 
sophical problems. And I cannot escape the reflection 
that Mr. Zangwill is not quite at rest in his own mind, 
at the present moment, upon the question, whether the 
religion of Israel is really a Catholic faith or one only 
adapted to a particular group of persons. Mr. Wolf is 
clearly of opinion that the Jewish religion is not suitable 
for any but Jews. Mr. Zangwill, on the other hand, seems 
to preserve an open mind on the problem. Both of these 
writers appear to my own mind to approach the subject 
of the Jewish religion from points of view which seem to 
ignore the very essence of the Faith, namely, its appre- 
hension and its adoration of the “God of the spirits of all 
flesh.” And like most Jews who have been brought up 
under the influence of legalism and outward observances 
from which they have emancipated themselves, they have 
unconsciously permitted their view of the Jewish religion 
to be veiled by its excessive elaboration of outward 


observances. 
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In a former number of this Review I contributed an 
essay upon Reformed Judaism, in which I submitted that 
the spread of Judaism was not likely to be initiated except 
by such Jews as were at heart reformers. And here it is 
necessary to observe that the popular notion of Judaism 
being divided into two camps, namely orthodox and 
reformed, is anerror. There are in truth not less than three 
camps. Besides the reformers and the orthodox, there are 
many Jews of striking individuality and of ardent attach- 
ment to their race who are neither orthodox nor reformers. 
I am not alluding to the class which might be called 
renegades, because the men I refer to are sincerely devoted 
to their people and do possess a certain, though undefined, 
affection for the ceremonial observances of Judaism. And 
such people are not agnostics, but believers in the one God. 
Yet they are intellectually estranged from orthodox Juda- 
ism, and never have associated themselves with any reform 
movement within the Jewish fold. They are critics towards 
every school of thought which is presented to them. But 
they stand outside these schools. Their early education 
having been conducted under the immediate influence of 
orthodox Judaism, the balance of their affections leans on 
the side of orthodox Judaism rather than with any species 
of reform. I know several individuals of my race whose 
negative attitude towards any direct effort in favour ot 
religious revival can only be explained in this way. 

Mr. H. 8. Lewis, on the other hand, represents in the sym- 
posium an attitude of philosophic orthodox Judaism. And 
it is singularly gratifying to observe that his opposition - 
to my scheme is not based upon the allegation that the 
Jewish faith is inherently a non-Catholic faith. Quite the 
contrary. He pleads that Judaism is meant for the world, 
and insists that it should be presented in the exact form 
and outer garb with which the Jewish people have possessed 
it. And he supplies historical evidence of the fact that 
orthodox Judaism is consistent with the idea of a univer- 
sal faith and worship. 
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Lady Magnus has assumed a position which I must 
frankly admit I am unable to comprehend. She quotes 
the words of the second Isaiah which I had referred to 
as the expression of the missionary obligation of Israel 
as though they meant the exact opposite of what is 
expressed by them. “ Ye are my witnesses,” Lady Magnus 
informs us, has no conceivable connexion with the idea of 
missionary work. And she goes so far as to compare the 
idea of a witness with that of a mountain. I accept the 
analogy so far as the mountain is seen by those who visit 
it, and so far as its stately pre-eminence might be likened 
to that very rare form of silence which is actually golden. 
But if she means that a witness is to be like a mountain, 
for ever silent and always in the same place, I fear that our 
difference resolves itself into a disagreement about the use 
of the English language rather than about the destiny of 
Israel. If a witness is not to give evidence, I know not 
what a witness is. And how it is possible to give evidence, 
except of mere existence, by an unbroken silence to be 
extended through the span of human history, is beyond my 
understanding. There are two other points in Lady 
Magnus’s contribution, one of which need only be stated to 
be refuted. First she observes that “God in his own good 
time will see to it that his earth is filled with the know- 
ledge of him, but he needs no Procrustean methods.” I can 
only assure Lady Magnus and any who may think as she 
does that I should consider any attempt to suggest that the 
time has come for the spread of our faith unwarrantable 
if I were not most solemnly convinced that it is the 
Divine Will that this matter should be considered now in 
our own generation. And equally certain is it to my own 
mind that no word would have been uttered on this 
momentous question until and unless it was plainly the 
Will of God that we should speak what was in our hearts. 

Lady Magnus’s suggestion that my proposals are “ a hur- 
ried ideal” is comparatively unimportant because it is 
quite personal. But as she has thought it necessary 
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‘to make the remark, it seems right to say that the 
conception of Judaism which I had learnt from my 
parents at the early age at which religious teaching 
is imparted was always identified with the belief that 
Judaism was intended to be the faith of all people, and the 
spread of it was only suspended through external and 
artificial circumstances. When I was taught the Shemang 
Yisrael as soon as I could speak, I was also taught that 
this was a doctrine specially revealed to Israel for the 
purpose of Israel teaching it to the world. And when 
I was in my teens I distinctly acquired the conviction 
that the seclusion of the Faith of Israel was merely a tem- 
porary condition, but that soon, even when I grew to 
manhood, it might be possible to teach that faith to others 
who were not Jews. 

I come now to the consideration of the objections raised 
by the Chief Rabbi, and I desire to acknowledge his kind 
personal references. The Chief Rabbi appears to have 
approached the subject from a point of view which must 
be considered as distinctly apart from the philosophical 
contemplation of the subject. One of his objections, 
I venture to think, I have already anticipated in the pre- 
face to the symposium. “ Would not half-hearted Jews 
eagerly welcome such a religion, freed from the, to them, 
irksome encumbrance, ritual, but which they would still 
view as some form of Judaism?” My answer is that if 
the spread of Judaism shall incidentally be the means of 
bringing back to the fold of Israel “ half-hearted Jews,” 
I should be most grateful to welcome them. I am aware 
that the habit of thought, to which, in another connexion, 
I have already alluded, that strange preference in the 
orthodox Jewish mind for extinction rather thah reform, 
induces ardent orthodox Jews to close their eyes with mild 
regret when they see their brethren lapsing into religious 
apathy, but to open them in horror when they perceive that 
the apathy is exchanged for some definite religious faith 
which may deviate from the orthodox. I know full well 
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that some earnest orthodox Jews would rather that mem- 
bers of their fold should exist as nominal Jews who 
observe no religious practice,and who bring up their 
children as agnostics, than that they should see them 
drawn to God by any means which deviated in the slightest 
degree from the orthodox position. From these I do most 
profoundly differ. This notion has been repeated in many 
forms and may be expressed by the common phrase, “ the 
whole or nothing.” But the fact that so many elect 
nothing rather than the whole of orthodox Judaism is 
no shock to the religious consciousness of the orthodox 
schools of thought, compared with the resentment which 
it feels by the adoption of a mitigated form of outward 
observances. But Dr. Adler is mistaken in assuming that 
the Judaism which I would desire preached to the outer 
world is simply a belief in the Unity of God, and the 
observance of the Moral Law. I have nowhere written 
any words which are open to this construction. So far 
from it, in all my writings upon the subject I have 
expressly and emphatically declared that one of the causes 
that would give to a Jewish Theistic Church a force and 
an attraction which other non-Jewish Theistic movements 
lack is that it would be inseparable from the great historic 
backbone of the Jewish religion, with its ritual observances 
—limited only so far as would be indispensable to prevent 
them from acting as deterrents. I have said that the 
rite of circumcision, presented as an essential condition 
of joining the communion which I have foreshadowed, 
would be an immediate and an impassable barrier. So 
too would be the Saturday observance of the Sabbath. 
But I have stated that the Day of Atonement, the Pass- 
over, and several other Jewish observances should be 
maintained. But supposing I had not taken this course, 
and had even offered to the “half-hearted Jew” in 
express terms a reconciliation with his ancestral faith by 
means solely of “a belief in the Unity of God and the 
observance of the Moral Law, to be recognized by him ” as 
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some form of Judaism “ preached,” as Dr. Adler writes, 
“permissu superiorum,” the proposal would have in it 
more than has ever been offered to that type of Jew by the 
unbending and unconciliating yoke of orthodoxy. Would 
it be no gain to the ideals of our race and faith if the 
so-called “half-hearted Jew,” who is at present an utter 
stranger to the synagogue, and to all its rites and to all 
its faith, were brought back through “a belief in the unity 
of God and the observance of the Moral Law” to the faith 
and to the ideal of his race? Is not the very question an 
admission of the allegations which I have made in regard 
to the pretensions and claims of Orthodoxy ? 

The Chief Rabbi proceeds to point out the dangers 
to the Jews themselves of actively propagating their 
faith. This is the argument of expediency, which cannot 
be entertained from any philosophical standpoint. But 
in regard to it I am bound to utter an emphatic protest 
from the depth of my own soul. Would to God, I will 
say, that Anti-Semitism could base its case against 
us Jews upon any active attempt on our part to 
fulfil the purpose for which we are Jews. I for one am 
willing, and ‘would gladly face any Anti-Semitism which 
might be founded on this specific charge. But alas! our 
experience of latter day Anti-Semitism in Berlin, and in 
Vienna, and in Paris is not founded on the allegation that 
the emancipated Jews of those cities have conceived the 
idea of spreading broadcast the doctrine of the Unity of 
God and the claims of perfect righteousness. Jealousy and 
envy of their success in material walks of life is given as. 
the reason for this Anti-Semitism. And my belief is that 
so soon as it could be shown that the energies of the Jewish 
race were concentrated upon the spiritual mission which 
in my view alone justifies their separateness, the voice 
of Anti-Semitism would be silenced for ever. But should 
it happen in the mysterious scheme of Divine Provi- 
dence that the active propagation of the faith of Israel is 
to bring upon Israel fresh visitations of the enmity of 
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mankind, I should implore any one of my brethren who 
contemplated joining in such a work to stand back, and to 
abstain, unless he were possessed of the spirit that can face 
all risks and all dangers. I repeat again, that no Jew 
could be of any service in such a work whose heart was 
not stout enough to face the dangers of the situation, if 
dangers there be. But it appears to me that to hold out 
such a threat or such a fear to a community of emancipated, 
prosperous, English Jews, whose ancestors have not shrunk 
from any form of tribulation and suffering which the 
preservation of their trust involved, is a species of rhetoric 
which may be dismissed as rhetoric and as possessing 
nothing whatever to alarm any philosopbical temperament. 

My personal esteem for the Chief Rabbi is so great, 
and my appreciation of the exalted nature of the office 
which he holds is so complete, that I can only assume 
that he has put forth these arguments in defence of defence- 
less people abroad whom he has persuaded himself might 
be affected by what is done in England. And I feel sure 
that. such arguments could never have presented them- 
selves to his view if, out of the abundance of his learn- 
ing, he could have produced some cogent reasons or 
authorities for the logical alternative to my scheme, an 
alternative which could only consist of a dogma that 
Judaism is not a religion for the world, but only for 
the Jews. 

If I were to refer to the objections of the Rev. S. 
Friederburg, the minister of the chief synagogue in 
Liverpool, I should have to repeat the reply which I have 
ventured to make to the Chief Rabbi, because he has 
taken precisely the same ground. 

The Rev. L. M. Simmons, the minister of the Reform 
synagogue in Manchester, claims that the Jewish religion 
is already penetrating into non-Jewish quarters. The pro- 
phet Malachi’s words, Mr. Simmons reminds us, are nearer 
fulfilment than they were—“ All Christians, from Catholics 
to Unitarians, would call themselves Monotheists.” In 
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other words the special work of Israel in making God 
known to mankind is being carried out by those who are 
not Israelites, namely, Christians whose spirits have already 
been touched by the inspiration of Israel’s prophets in the 
past. And the logical inference of this process of thought 
is that because our work, the work of Jews, is being 
advanced by others, we may rest content. This argument 
is repeated by others, and it amounts to a curious assump- 
tion which, if carried into other spheres of action, would 
be dangerously like saying the following: Suppose you are 
appointed to do certain duties in life, and to your great 
delight and relief you discover that those duties are being 
done more or less by other people, you can consider your- 
self absolved. If I find myself in a situation in which my 
help is required I might wait to see whether somebody 
else will not volunteer to do what I ought to do. Such an 
attitude of mind is not only reprehensible in itself, but if 
carried to its logical result would leave many noble deeds 
undone. But Mr. Simmons’s illustration of the way that 
monotheism is being taught by Christians is not a satis- 
factory illustration, for from the light which has shone 
upon Israel it is clear that a monotheism which is recon- 
cilable with the doctrine of three persons in one God is not 
the monotheism to which Israel was called to witness and 
to teach. 

I may perhaps be pardoned on the ground of want of 
space, as well as from the fear of wearying my readers, if 
I abstain from further comment on the present occasion of 
other criticisms which have been offered in this REVIEW, — 
and I may be permitted to pass on to the consideration of 
what has been written by those who are fundamentally 
agreed w.th me. 

My friends Mr. Israel Abrahams, the Rev. Morris Joseph, 
and Colonel Goldsmid have powerfully maintained the 
cause which I am advocating. And Mr. Abrahams under- 
stands me aright when he points out that the sense of 
truth rather than the assurance of success is the hope 
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which sustains my belief in the Divine and Universal 
destiny of our race. 

Miss Sylvie D’Avigdor raises a question which is cognate 
to the subject when she points out the reviving influence 
upon Jews themselves, which will inevitably arise so soon 
as they perceive that their faith is the need of others 
besides their own people. 

The sympathetic support which is given to the scheme 
by such valiant non-Jewish Unitarians as my venerated 
and greatly-loved friend Dr. Martineau, by Miss Anna 
Swanwick, by the Rev. Dr. Drummond (the Principal of 
the Unitarian College at Oxford), and by so profound 
a thinker as the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, are tokens of 
very true encouragement. No apology was needed from 
Dr. Drummond or Mr. Carpenter for their inquiries as to 
the potentialities of Reformed Judaism in regard to the 
problems of sin and of unsectarian philanthropy. The 
spirit in which Dr. Drummond contemplates the possibility 
of Jews teaching Theism is parallel to that which I would 
hope animates all Jews when they observe the efforts of 
non-Jews to teach the very faith for which we are conse- 
crated. I would answer him at once, that no attempt 
could possibly be made to win proselytes in the sense in 
which it was understood under the constitution of the 
ancient polity now defunct. What we should offer to 
non-Jews is not the empty badges of a nationality which 
has long since been suspended, but the living faith of the 
second Isaiah, “ without price,” “without baptism.” “Ho, 
every one that is thirsty, come ye to the waters,’ would 
be the missionary call of Reformed Judaism. 

Mr. Estlin Carpenter raises two questions, the first of 
which coincides with that of my friend Mr. C. G. Montefiore. 
I will take the second first, as Mr. Carpenter alone raises 
it. He observes: “ Any fresh teaching which Judaism may 
have to offer will be likely to be tested by its applicability 
to new social ideals in which no race limitations can be 
recognized.” This is a proposition with which I entirely 
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concur. The barrier of race will be passed by the 
message which shall be given to those who stand beyond it. 
A “universal,” and “not a national philanthropy,” may 
reasonably be expected to be taught by those Jews who 
can realize that their religion is a Universal one. Mr. Car- 
penter, not unnaturally, adopts the error of persons who 
are unacquainted, as he says, with “the spiritual life of 
Judaism,” when he supposes that the “generosity of rich 
Jews ” is confined “to their own people.” A mere cursory 
glance at lists of contributions to the Indian Famine Fund, 
and indeed of every non-sectarian public fund, is enough 
to prove beyond a doubt that Judaism, in its own confined 
area has not been inconsistent with a spirit of philan- 
thropy so broad and so catholic as almost to put into 
the shade by comparison the generosity of the wealthiest 
members of other denominations. The proportion of Jews 
who always contribute to the Hospital Sunday Fund, and 
to other general charitable objects is, both in the number 
of contributors and in amount, proportionately larger than 
the offerings which flow from any other religious sect even 
in England. 

As to the problem of sin which Mr. Carpenter touches, 
there is perhaps no aspect of religious thought upon which 
Judaism can speak so freshly and so vigorously as upon 
this vital question. The optimism which is so character- 
istic of Judaism in all ages is itself an assurance that this 
particular subject will be approached in a manner that will 
render it free from the exaggeration and gloom with which 
the pessimism of other systems has hampered it. The 
teaching even of the much criticized Pentateuch, and still 
more of the prophet Ezekiel in regard to sin and deliyerance 
from sin, will certainly be available in the communion 
of the Church of Israel. Mr. Carpenter will, for reasons 
I have already mentioned, permit me to reserve for some 
other occasion what I have to say on this large question, 
and what non-Jews have a right to demand from a mis- 
sionary Jew on so grave an issue. It will be seen that the 
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reserve force which the Jewish race “ must have laid up,” 
as Mr. Carpenter truly imagines, “of an immense store of 
moral achievement” can be utilized in the moral and 
spiritual teaching before us. 

Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Montefiore, as would be expected 
from two such scholars as they are in the field of Higher 
Criticism, take for granted that, in proposing to make others 
share the faith which is in me, that faith must in some 
critical way depend upon the attitude which I hold towards 
the authority of the Scriptures. Mr. Montefiore asks cate- 
gorically, (1) “ What is to be the ewact position towards the 
Pentateuch and the Law 2?” (2) “ The exact position towards 
the miracles of the Old Testament ?” (the italics are my own), 
and (3) ‘‘ What is to be the relation to the personality of 
Jesus and to the New Testament?” The third question I have 
already dealt with. As to the first two, which are practi- 
cally the same as Mr. Carpenter puts to me, I must frankly 
reply that the conception of the faith and of the mission in 
the teaching of that faith which I personally hold, is one 
which does not involve any necessity whatever to hold an 
exact attitude, either towards the Pentateuch and the Law 
or towards the miracles of the Old Testament. And, as 
a matter of fact, I neither hold any exact attitude towards 
these subjects, nor would it ever enter my mind to recom- 
mend to any human soul to whom I would desire to impart 
my faith, that it was essential that he should hold an exact 
attitude towards the Pentateuch, the Law, or the miracles 
of the Old Testament. And here it is necessary to observe 
that faith in God, and in the ultimate triumph of eternal 
righteousness as the expression of his Divine Will, is a gift 
from God himself direct to each individual soul which can be 
possessed of such consciousness. Nothing that was ever 
written in any book, nor anything which can be written in 
commentary of any book, will convey this supreme revela- 
tion to the individual mind. The claim which I have put 
forth for the people of Israel, as a people, is that they of all 
nations of antiquity, and of all groups of living descendants 
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of an ancient people, have received, in a larger measure and 
in a more emphatic sense than any other people, the posses- 
sion of this gift. The footprints of that gift are found 
throughout the literature of their race, and their tradition. 
The consciousness of this gift of the knowledge of God has 
leaked out here and there in the processes of the ages, and 
has never, for two thousand years, been able quite to hide 
itself. The consciousness of God and of his infinite love 
has been, and is to this day, so intense in the Jewish mind 
that it can scarcely contain itself. It oozes out in all 
directions, and it is discovered, though not always recog- 
nized, here, there, and everywhere. The Pentateuch is 
a compilation of which no Jew is justified in speaking 
without a profound reverence, because it represents and it 
records the consciousness of God in the mind of Israel, not 
only at the time when it was compiled and edited, but it 
reflects the spiritual consciousness of generations much 
earlier than the. age of historic records. So, too, the frag- 
ments as we have them—for they are only fragments—of 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets, and psalmists, and other 
writers who were contributors to that elaborate and incom- 
parable Body of Literature which is called the Bible, do 
represent, each and all, so many illustrations and types of 
the spiritual genius of this exceptional people. It is no reply 
to these statements to assert, what we all know, that because 
many Jews have a very slender sense of the Divine gifts to 
their race, and comparatively few of them are filled to over- 
flowing with the absorbing consciousness of their Divine 
mission, therefore the race has not been called for the pur- 
pose which is here claimed for it. It is no reply to taunt 
an individual Jew with claiming to spread the religion of 
his race whilst he is only expounding his private personal 
opinions. No one who is not a Jew has ever claimed that 
the religion which he seeks to spread was specially revealed 
to his own particular race. Every Christian missionary, 
on the contrary, proclaims that this revelation was given 
to the people of Israel. In saying this it is far from my 
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intention to reflect upon the earnestness and the purity of 
purpose which I am fully aware has ever engaged the true 
missionaries who were Christians. But the claim which 
they put forth is different in kind from that which alone 
would justify a Jew in summoning to the service of his 
mission all the spiritual or racial authority which does 
attach to the name of an Israelite. Dr. Martineau suggests 
that Mr. Montefiore and I have emerged from the Judaism 
of the Pentateuch and the Law. I can only answer that 
we stand on a certain rung of the same ladder, on which 
every teacher in Israel has ever stood. It is not for me to 
measure the distance or the length of that ladder, which 
constitutes the ever ascending religious development of 
Jewish history, but I will say that the claim for the 
universality of the Jewish faith could not stand if it were 
supposed that any one epoch in the history of our people 
had fully contained it and sealed it. If it be true that the 
scheme of Divine Providence permits and ordains the 
perpetual evolution in the affairs of his creatures, it is 
equally true that moral perceptions and spiritual insight 
must grow from age to age. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Cohen admits, as do many who have not 
written in the symposium, that the spread of Judaism 
beyond our race is the ideal of Judaism and its true 
destiny, but she counsels those who think with me to 
missionize our own people first. God grant that it were 
in my power or that of any living Jew to do so. That 
power, if it exists anywhere, will be quickened by the very 
act of presenting the faith to those who stand at present 
outside the fold of Israel. 

Mr. Montefiore’s question as to my attitude towards the 
New Testament as a whole must receive the answer which, 
if not identical with that which I have given to his first two 
questions, must stand on parallel lines. I have no attitude 
towards the New Testament as a whole, but I am not 
unable to recognize the message of Israel despite its dilu- 
tion wherever it is to be found in the pages of those strange 
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records. My friend Mr. F. C. Conybeare has made some 
critical observations about the New Testament, but he 
has recognized that it does contain elements of Jewish 
religious thought which are not out of harmony with other 
Jewish writings. 

Mr. Estlin Carpenter has asked whether Judaism has 
produced any figures like those of Francis of Assisi, or 
Wesley. Ineed only refer him to the twelfth-century Jewish 
mystics and to Akiba. For saintliness of life, for martyr- 
dom, and heroic devotion to a divine ideal, I challenge any 
scholar to produce the superiors, if indeed the equals, of 
those who laid down their worldly goods and their lives at 
the Spanish Inquisition. 

In conclusion I would say that the message which 
Judaism has to convey differs from all other forms of 
Theism—less on the theological aspect of what it has to 
tell than upon its purely spiritual and religious side. We 
have the testimony, not of a book or of a million of books 
merely, but the testimony of a vast human tragedy—a long 
personal tale which has been told from father to son through 
two hundred generations of men, women, and children— 
people who have lived and loved and suffered and died and 
have never lost their faith. That faith has realized for 
them the most personal, intimate, and tender relation with 
the Divine Being which it is possible to conceive. The 
love which they have borne to him, and the love which 
they felt radiating upon their souls from him, is a story 
which has never yet been told since the Canon of Scrip- 
ture was compiled. It was a love so transcendent, so 
imperishable, that it cannot be measured by the story 
of any other faith, just because it was independent 
throughout of that which outside the Jewish family is still 
believed to be indispensable to it, namely mediation. 
There is no inherent estrangement between God and man. 
There is no ransom due, but personal individual love and 
worship. Almighty God is close to each individual soul 
separately and distinctly, without mediation of any kind 
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whatever. There is nothing between us and our Maker— 
no intercessor, for every human being is his very own 
child. This wonderful and mysterious nearness to the 
great God, who is as infinite in his love as he is in his 
power, is the message upon which the Jew, as a Jew, has no 
need to speculate. With him it is absolute knowledge 
and certainty. Why are we to keep this secret to our- 
selves when the world around us is pining for a God who 
may be realized without terror and without a labyrinth of 
intellectual obstacles? It is a faith, I repeat ; something to 
be seen, to be imbibed—never to be demonstrated. It is 
a gift which will be shared by the very contagion of a com- 
mon worship. In God’s name let Theists who are not Jews 
teach it if they can; but shall we who have for the longest 
period possessed it conceal our experience of it? “Let not 
the stranger think that the Lord hath utterly separated me 
from his people, for I will give unto the stranger which 
joineth himself to the Lord a place within my house and 
within my walls better than of sons and of daughters, for 


my house shall be called a house of prayer for all people.” 


OswaALp JOHN SIMON. 
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IBN AL-HITI'S ARABIC CHRONICLE OF 
KARAITE DOCTORS. 
I. 


THE text of Ibn al-Hiti’s Chronicle is taken from the Brit. 
Mus. MS. Or. 2402, where it is appended to Yefeth’s Com- 
mentary on the Book of Proverbs. The scribe was Moses ben 
Abraham, who occupied the post of precentor or “ Hazzan” 
at Cairo within the memory of the present generation, for 
his copy of Yefeth’s Commentary was finished at no earlier 
date than the 21st of Tebeth, A.M. 5627 (A.D. 1867), and the 
appended Chronicle was probably written within a few 
days after the completion of the Commentary. The docu- 
ment, however, from which the modern scribe made his 
copy of Ibn al-Hiti's work was of considerable antiquity, 
as the following note, which is found on fol. 187 b—that 
is, immediately before the Chronicle—clearly shows :— 
py tp apnads wp ‘pn wndapa x”y Myo AD ANIN NOD NIM 
prom oxpyds mesnpds ¥’s) spp 92 Donbs NOD pOPD OP 
‘Sy soma mbps xa NM PON AINNAD DAI sr pynre *dayn ndds 
xo yy mer xdy peyp2 Wd yo sana Am ADdsa Ands proonds 7p 
yosnds io “pid samen andpa ompds pubs ‘a aimsp ann 
mands SynSS yrpmandss Sandy nx “mm omafnp oxds yon 

rorden xs jo 

i.e. “And this is one of the texts which I have found here 

in Cairo, in the ‘Genizah’ of our holy congregation, on an 

ancient leaf, containing a brief record of the names of 

Karaite Doctors, may their Rock and their Redeemer 

preserve them: namely, the great Masters, may God, the 
FI2 
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exalted One, have mercy on them all, and bestow his 
favour upon them, Amen. And behold, I copy it down 
as well as possible, word for word, and letter by letter, 
without leaving anything out, and without adding any- 
thing to what I have found written on the ancient leaf. 
And I copy it here for fear lest the composition of the 
author should perish and be lost altogether, and on account 
of the benefit which the coming generations may derive 
from it. And for the rest, peace.” 

But who was the Ibn al-Hiti whose Chronicle of Karaite 
Doctors has thus come down to us?. The approximate date 
of his activity is supplied to us in the text itself. The 
“Jast of the learned and wise men” whom Ibn al-Hiti 
mentions is the famous Samuel ha-Rofé ben Moses al- 
Maghrebi who was “Dayyan” at Cairo during the latter 
part of the fourteenth and the earlier years of the fifteenth 
century. From the mention of al-Maghrebi'’s great work, 
the “ Sefer Miswoth,” known by the Arabic title of “Al- 
Murshid,” besides two other important compositions of his, 
we may safely conclude that the present Chronicle was 
written during the latter part of al-Maghrebis busy life, 
that is, probably between the years 1410 and 1420. With 
this date in our mind we are naturally led to identify our 
author with the scribe smads jas+ sor ya Seayo j2 om! 
whom Pinsker (Lik. Kad. p. 64) mentions as the writer 
of a MS. which bears the date A.H. 8117, answering to 
1408-g A.D. It is also tempting to assume that the Ibn al- 
Hiti thus identitied as David ben Sa‘dal (or Sa‘dél) is a scion 
of Yeshu‘ah Ibn Sa‘dal Ibn al-Hiti, who is already quoted 
by Salmon ben Yesohim, the well-known Karaite controver- 
sialist of the Saadyanic period. This view is considerably 
weakened by the fact that no myn” occurs in David ben 
Sa‘dal’s genealogy as given by Pinsker, but it may on the 
other hand be held that the absence of the name Yeshu‘ah 


! Firkowicz, in fact, refers to our author (see note 9 on p. 433) under the 


name of ‘77x WI '4. 
* The year 227 a.m. in Pinsker, loc, cit. is evidently a misprint for ozp. 
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is merely due to the insufficient length of the genealogy, 
extending though it does over nine generations. One may 
take it for granted, however, that our Chronicler’s family 
originally came from Hit, “a town situated on the Eu- 
phrates, about thirty leagues to the west of Bagdad, 
inhabited by Arabs and Karaite Jews!,” and from his 
knowledge of the writings of Samuel al-Maghrebi during 
this author's lifetime it appears further to follow that 
David Ibn al-Hiti was either settled in Egypt or in one 
of the surrounding countries, such as Syria or Palestine. 
From the notes which I have added to the translation 
it will be seen that, thanks chiefly to the labours of 
Pinsker, Steinschneider, Neubauer, Harkavy, Bacher, and 
Poznanski, I have been able to illustrate several of Ibn 
al-Hiti’s statements, and also occasionally to show in 
what particular points the Chronicler was misled by the 
comparatively scanty material which he had before him. 
Modern scholars have in many respects an advantage over 
Tbn al-Hiti, who had to arrive at his facts by means of 
references found scattered here and there in the works 
which he read or copied. But the profit which we are 
enabled to derive from his Chronicle is undoubtedly 
considerable. On some well-known writers he imparts 
to us fresh, and sometimes interesting, information, and he 
besides brings before us a number of names which have not 
been known before. The great feature of the Chronicle is 
no doubt the prominence which is given in it to Yusuf ben 
Noah, and scholars will probably not be slow to seize 
on the fresh “data” now presented to us on the life and 
activity of this Karaite Doctor, who appears to have been 
the centre of a very influential and earnest band of scholars. 
I need only add that the names which I have passed by 
without a remark in my notes belong partly to authors 
concerning whom I could find nothing elsewhere, and 
partly to well-known men, like Yisuf al-Basir, Yefeth Ibn 


1 See R. Hoerning, British Museum Karaite MSS., p. v. 
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Sair, and others, on whose life and literary labours Ibn 
al-Hiti has nothing fresh to tell us. 


Il. 


mdzn mo ody Sx own! 


:mpy AR MM nabs jax pends pede anna ide ina 
nan stds pray Ax so paepbs xodyds yo a4 1 KON F957 
ands awaa xno jo Sy a3 nm py mode andi “e124 pad 
SAN JNO YND TIN DP W]I Mr? myn AONXPN ANYOIn sya 
myda wen year mmamd> tea noo masdsby fdin tds -yyonds spy 
ang wm pnd Sx parade po ayeny Sy tea ‘ep Sew ma 55 
Syyw ep anna ind Spropnds syn wynipbee Syed atyay ys" sap 923 
serndss NMS *B OAITT mINd Ase mM NDP Sap wwhuenr ptdee 
pratiadey © anodes pwasydsr Syxpps om NN ANDI DN 
noob) ronwder Sarde Saar onde pomwabsr prvaden 
pny? 72 apy ndxydse qrds some p onaxdnsse 195 53 pm KnoN 
maven pons ads Ao aanoxds Ap yyn PRN AX ‘AT Ropryphs 
nna jatar moder anmdd rio Aap wp abd pop now pyapy 
axnay minds oan nds anandd Far fap wp ndap mpyyn Ax /m 
mand winsa myo Iya pea AS “mm Dd wax pdyndar : Syyxde 
Sap sor|ads ja mip 7p *by TINdN Wan *D wNDpIphe 7*by Ah 
weds mde mot As 7m 8 dyes 33 Sey andy Fa maxed ompprpdss 
max apts mods ra adynder oxopsphs: *Sap myydse axn> 1p 
on py “xd rat naxd amainds Sy pass 54° xodyds 724 xd 
sayade Sy vax on pds vax on weopphs on Set on pn 

' Or. 2402, fol. 188 a. 2 MS. my. ° Probably for 124Ne. 

* For Syn, MS. shin. 

* The usual form of this word is Dopodx or popodr. 

° The original form is »wonbe. 

7 MS. by ; see note 3, p. 437. 

* One should expect ‘x2 instead of ‘2 72 Dew ; see the note on the 
translation. 


® MS. 121; see the note on the translation, loc. cit. 
Fol. 188 b. 
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spyder vyads apy rae Peds pear ado agpya aaxds wp agra 
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19 Sy mypa wp dy vax ndynds ash rar foo ansNn nan A503 
yx om ods wey Sn wo mond wrx omens andy Node n3 
12 yobo pdyndsr weaved 72 OFAN pny’ IAN) DATIN 42 PIV 
12 apy aN PWS ANI yD Ny wae yRdy 72 OAMAN IN ONY 
byp mond adap wea oxdixn 55) wyabs max xoam od: j2 pm7IN 
ayxyd [ND P3 omy 32 podor wy py oom Sen pom omy 
pods odyo ina oan Sy aay abyots ya pyp ia odyndsr snrabds 
‘» yar Xda Nandyo Sxpr may Tot mand A “mm ION 72 Dds 1aN 
npp ‘pb ?andy my avoan aynde moNd 2 pdx ax odyods: peor 
mpd > Ty 19K Ddyodx 7st Ae “Mm cemydsn nd be myn 
MDI DIN Ip Yi m3 ja 3Apy’ 1aN pete paxds Adxpy “Db myn 
Spy eo ty amp year adydd aewdse onpbse tp ant nd ix> mow 
smpbs ax pede vyade apy’ ax pdb pandaa yo “xodxy v- 
YON NAD IND 7D Adna O4 war dy ain vSy mya nAonow pA 


"DEN 7D m2 IND pwota prapdy now wD S:Awh pan mds 
nngpran *» pds 1x adyods Sxp xo abn: yor “pr NPY 7D 
aaxdi Sy news nm xo) Awd oipby wp mp re ad mo jad 
msds min ‘by aden apnox “by 7o4 Sap (anny 7258 AND 
Troyanos apy wax powhe rome ody) Ax opm amdmwds mds 
pqpn wos mo 33 ‘Sy xp yo abn: yo Saaxs ‘oIpods NT 12m 
apy vax pede]? pede sade Sep xompyyn *p may pedir xomand 


1 MS. Jor. 

2 The MS. has mx xn Sy “Dox 138%, which does not make sense. ‘Y was 
probably written down as an alternative to "05x. 

3 MS. »%r. * Fol. 189 a. 5 The MS. has no stop here. 

6 The exact bearing of the words enclosed in () is difficult to under- 
stand ; see note Io, p. 439. 

7 Read yz25x. 8 MS. mx. 

® The passage enclosed in [ ] is quoted, in a faulty form, by Firkowicz, 
FI 122, Pp. 22. 
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1 For viol. ? A lacuna in the MS. 3 Fol. 189 b. 
* MS. mrvbe. 5 MS. -2x. ° MS. avin. 

7 The MS. has 1 (without a dot) for the Arabic 3. 

* The Arab writers spell the name acy (Arn). 

® See note 6, p. 441. 

© The 4 stands here for & (\,bli5y). 
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? Fol. 190. 2 MS. 7™. 3 MS. -an. 
* The copyist thus correcting himself. 
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IIT.—TRANSLATION. 


In the name of the Lord, the God of eternity, shall we labour and 
succeed, 

We shall now begin the Chronicle of the righteous Sheikh Ibn 
al-Hiti, may God, the exalted One, favour him :— 

I will now mention the names of famous Karaite Doctors—may 
God, the exalted One, favour them—of whom I have found a record. 
First, the Sayyid ‘Anan, may his rest be in glory. He was the first 
who succeeded in unveiling the truth after it had been shrouded 
over, and he resuscitated it, and he poured out his soul unto death. 
It is said that he lived in the time of Abu Ja‘far al-Mansir’ who 
succeeded to the throne of the Khalifs in the year 136 of the Hijrah. 
He was the chief of the whole house of captive Israel in Bagdad, 
and he converted many of the Rabbanites to the truth, that is to 
the tenets of the Karaites, may their Rock and their Redeemer pre- 
serve them. After him were Daniel al-Kumisi? and David al- 
Mukammas’, and he wrote a book on the fundamental principles 
of the law. These [two] were before Kirkisani—may God, the exalted 
One, have mercy on him—for he has mentioned them in the “ Book 
of Lights,” and he has also mentioned bodies of people, namely the 
followers of Isma‘il *, and the Okbarites*, and the people of Tustar, 
and Bagdad, and Basrah, and the Persians, and the people of 
Khurasan, and the people of the mountain, and the Syrians‘. He 
has not mentioned individual names, but only the difference in their 
opinions. 

With regard to the learned Sheikh Ya‘ktb ben Yishak al-Kirkisini, 
it is to be noted that the date at which he composed the “ Book of 


1 By using the term 57) ‘and it is said,” Ibn al-Hiti betrays uncertainty 
on a point which is now established beyond a doubt. 

? The exact time of Daniel al-Kumisi’s activity is not quite certain ; 
comp. Fiirst, Geschichte des Karéerthums, i. 78, and Hamburger, Die Jiidische 
Literatur, ii, 72, with S. Poznanski, Jewish QuaRTERLY REvIEw, vol. VIII, 
p. 681. Ibn al-Hiti’s collocation of Daniel al-Kumisi and David al- 
Mukammas favours Poznanski’s statement that the former flourished 
at the beginning of the tenth century, for the latter was certainly 
famous in the earlier part of the same century. 

5 Isma‘il himself is styled “22y5x, and it, therefore, seems that by the 
Okbarites named after him are meant the followers of ‘wn, who was 
a townsman of Isma‘il (see Harkavy, Transactions of the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society, vol. VIII, pp. 314-16; also Bacher, JEwisH QUARTERLY 
Review, vol. VII, pp. 706-708). 

* All the bodies of people mentioned here are spoken of in Hark., 
op. cit., pp. 314-19. 
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Lights” was the year one thousand two hundred and seventy-eight ! 
of the era of contracts, or in the year 315 of the Hijrah. As for the 
Sayyid David ben Boaz*—may the Lord, the exalted One, have mercy 
on him—the' composition of his work on Ecclesiastes took place in 
the year 383 of the Hijrah, and he also wrote a commentary on the 
Pentateuch and a book on [its] fundamental principles. And the 
Doctor Abu al-Sari— may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him— 
lived before Saadyah the Pithomite, for he argued against * Kirkisani 
in his commentary on the Pentateuch and in his “Book on the 


' The year 1278 of contracts answers to 967 a.D., but the greater part 
of 315 A.H. coincides with 927 a.p. The date 937, which has been 
assigned to the composition of the ‘ Kitab ul-Anwar” by several writers 
(see Bacher, Jewish QuaRTeRLY ReEviEw, vol. VII, p. 687; Poznanski, 
Steinschn, Festschrift, p. 196), really belongs to Kirkisani’s Commentary on 
the Pentateuch (see the passage given by Neubauer, in Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles, vol. II, p. 249, which, according to p. xiv in the same volume, 
is taken from the above-mentioned Commentary). In the Introduction 
to his longer Commentary on the Pentateuch, Kirkisaini’s says :— 
LASS 35 FS LLoglly Galil ne go oll Liles ors 
(Brit. Mus. MS, Or. 2557, fol. b) a5 OLS UJ Lissly Gast all Je 
The “ Kitab ul-Anwar,” which deals with the commandments contained 
in the Pentateuch, was accordingly composed before the Commentary 
which treats on the rest of its contents, and if the latter was written 
in the year 937 4.D., it is not unlikely that the date 927 is the correct 
one for the composition of the former. The collocation of 1278 a.a. with 
315 A. H. is a serious mistake, and is probably due to a blunder of the 
scribe. 

* sy2 2 117 is reported to have been the fifth in the line of descent 
from Anan (see Pinsker nv2121p “p>, pp. N'7, 53), and, therefore, much 
earlier than A. H. 383 (A. D. 993). See, however, Harkavy, Stade’s Zeitschrift, 
vol. I, p. 157. On the works of this Karaite doctor we obtain here 
fresh information. 

’ The argument in proof of Abu al-Sari having lived after Saadyah 
is as follows: Abu al-Sari argues against Kirkisini. The latter is, 
therefore, prior to the former. But Saadyah was prior to Kirkisani, 
the senior of Abu al-Sari, and it, therefore, follows that Saadyah was 
certainly prior to Abu al-Sari. The priority of Saadyah to Kirkisani 
is similarly established by the fact that Israel ben Daniel (or rather 
Daniel) who was prior to Kirkiséni, already argues against Saadyah. 
It will be seen that unless the emendations > for my, and 5:7 for 13, 
are made in the text, the passage is without logical sense. Ibn al-Hiti’s 
effort to establish a chronology was most praiseworthy ; but we now 
know for certain that Abu al-Sari (ry j2 5nd) lived about the time of 
Saadyah, as was also the case with Kirkisani. 
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Commandments,” but Fayyami was before Kirkisani, for Israel ben 
Daniel'—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him—argued 
against him, and Solomon han-Nasi mentions him in his “Book 
on forbidden marriages,” before? Kirkisani and the Doctor Abu al- 
Sari; and the likelihood is that when he mentioned the learned, 
may their memory be blessed, he recorded them in their chrono- 
logical order, for he mentions first ‘Anan, then Benjamin, then 
Daniel *, then Kirkisaini, then Abu al-Sari, then Abu ‘Ali al-Basri 
and his son‘, then David ben Boaz® the Nasi, then the Doctor 
Abu ‘Ali‘—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on them all. 
It is likely that he’ was a contemporary of the Sheikh Abu Ya‘kib 
Yusuf ben Noah*, for he has argued against him extensively * with 
regard to ‘Abib, and the Sheikhs Abu Ya‘kub al-Basir and Abu 
al-Faraj Hartin were of those who came down” to the Sheikh 
Abu Ya‘kib, and these [are mentioned] on a copy of his composition 
which is dated in the year 393%. And Abu ‘Ali, in his refutations 
of Ben Noah, has mentioned the names of learned men whose 
memory is that of men of battle, men of might, god-fearing men ; 
these are Abu Sa‘dan ben Abraham, and Abu Yishak Abraham ben 
al-Ispahani, and the Doctor Salomon ben Yerdhim, and Abraham 


? Israel ben Daniel ‘20Ndx lived about roo years after Kirkisani 
(see Pinsker, op. cit., pp. 7, 109). One should probably substitute 5x2 
for 5x77 2 Saw (vide infra). 

* See note * on preceding page. 

* On ‘DMPA Awd }2 NT, who has already been mentioned, see Pinsker, 
op. cit., p. WO. 

* i.e. Abu Sa‘id (q5om nba 45 5) son of Yefeth ben ‘Ali, here called 
Abu ‘Ali al-Basri (see Pinsker, op. cit., p. 207). 

° On David ben Boaz, see above. 

® This Abu ‘Ali is known as an opponent of Abu al-Sari in legal inter- 
pretations of the Pentateuch (see Brit. Mus. MSS., Or. 2573, 2574), but it 
does not yet appear certain what other name or names he bore. He 
may have been Abu ‘Ali Hasan al-Levi al-Basri, grandfather of Yefeth. 
As Ibn al-Hiti has already failed in his chronology on other points, it 
would be no wrong to him to imagine that he is here guilty of another 
chronological error. 

7 i, e. (apparently) Abu al-Sari. 

* Ibn al-Hiti has, as will be seen in what follows, much to tell us 
about this Karaite doctor, who has hitherto not been much more than 
an unknown quantity. See e. g. Pinsker, op. cit., pp. 13, 74, 75; Harkavy, 
op. cit., p. 156. 

® This does not appear an entirely conclusive argument, for extensive 
refutations may be written of works whose authors have died long since. 

” i.e. to attend his lectures, 1 A.D. 1002-3. 
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ben ‘Ilan’, and Abu Ezra ben Abiinah, and the Sheikh Abu Ya‘kib 
ben Abraham ben Jils who is, perhaps, identical with Al-Basir. 
And all these were before him’, for in speaking of them, he says: 
“May God have mercy on them, and remember them in the accept- 
ance of His people.” And Salomon ben Yerdhim—muy his soul be 
in Eden—was a contemporary of al-Fayyiimi, and the Doctor Abu 
Sa‘Id, son of the Doctor Abu ‘Ali*, was the teacher of the Sheikh 
Abu al-Faraj ben Asad*—may God, the exalted One, have mercy 
on him; for in mentioning him, he says: “Our teacher N. N.” He°® 
was in the time of Abu al-Sari, for he made an abridgement of 
his commentary, and argued against him in his ‘“ Book on the 
Commandments.” And ‘Arishi*—may God, the exalted One, have 
mercy on him—mentioned the Doctor Abu Sa‘id in his “Book on 
the Commandments,” in the chapter on “ Abib.” 

The Sheikh Abu Ya‘kib ben Noah, of whom mention has already 
been made, had a college in Jerusalem, and there were there, 
according to report, seventy learned men. Of their number were 
the two Sheikhs Abu Ya‘kib al-Basir and Abu al-Faraj Hariin, and 
it continued after him in the same condition‘, and of the number 
who lived there were Abu al-Faraj Hartin*, and others. In the 
Synagogue of the Karaites in Damascus has been seen a part of 
the commentary on Leviticus ®, written on parchment, and among 
the things which the Doctor Abu al-Sari said in his refutation of 
Ben Noah [is contained the statement that] he lived thirty years 
in Jerusalem ....'°. This testifies to his continuance for a long 
time in the same condition—may God, the exalted One, have mercy 
on them, and give them a good reward. 


1 A nam pxty j2 oma ADY is mentioned in ‘2179 11. 

? Apparently before Abu ‘Ali, who records their names. 

3 i.e. Yefeth ben Ali, ’Abu Sa‘id being his best known son ; vide supra. 

* Full name: Abu al-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad, or a7 732 AY. The 
British Museum possesses several volumes of his Commentary (existing 
in a longer and shorter recension) on the Pentateuch ; see Hark., loc. cit., 
p. 159; Neubauer, Aus der Petersb. Bibliothek, pp. 19, 20. 

5 i.e. Abu Sa‘id? ° To be identified with wp j2 ANT? 

7 i.e. as a seat of learning. 

® Ibn al-Hiti apparently means that Abu al-Faraj Haran whp already 
resided in Jerusalem in the lifetime of Abu Ya‘kib Yusuf ben Noah 
continued to live there after that doctor’s death. 

® By Abu al-Sari, who is mentioned immediately after. 

* The words: AWE 7338 FID PININ YP NEw? ANI NO “what I have 
brought out and revealed concerning ’Abib, and how shall I make known 
its shape or condition,” make no sense in the context. Something has 
probably dropped out from the text. 
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The two Sheikhs Abu Ya‘kib al-Basir? and Abu Haran al-Mukad- 
dasi? were of the number of those who attended the lectures of 
Ben Noah, as has already been said, for they refer to him in their 
compositions by saying: ‘Our Sheik N. N. has said.” And the Sheikh 
Abu Ya‘kub passed away before the Sheikh Abu al-Faraj Harin, 
for the Sheikh Abu al-Faraj in mentioning him, uses the phrase: 
“May He favour him”; and IJ have found a portion of the “Istibsar°,” 
which he has composed, its date being 428 *, where he says: ‘‘ May 
He prolong his dignity ®.” I have also found a composition of his 
on the refutation of the two utterances*, which was dictated in the 
year 458". It is likely that these two Sheikhs, together with the 
Doctor Abu Said, were all in the same generation, and that they 
all studied in the College of Ben Noah. The Sheikh Abu al-Faraj 
ibn Asad said [in speaking of them]: “Our teachers N.N., may God, 
the exalted One, have mercy on them,” and it is said that he attended 
the lectures of the Sheikh Abu al-Faraj*, and he began his shorter 
Commentary on the ‘“Torah”—may He make it great and full of 
glory— which he wrote with his own honoured hand, in the month 
Rabi I, of the year 446° To this belongs the commentary on 
Exodus, in two parts, in his own writing, the copying whereof 
occupied seven months... .'° 

In Ramlah there was the Sheikh ‘Ali ben Abraham at-Tawil—may 
God, the exalted One, have mercy on him. He lived after the Sheikh 
Abu alFaraj ibn Asad, for he mentions him in his book, using the 
phrase: “May He favour him;” and he wrote a commentary on 
the whole Bible. And the Nasi Solomon, who is known by the title 
ar-Ra'is abu al-Fadl1—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him 
—was one of the most eminent and foremost scholars. He was the 
chief of the Karaites in Egypt, and his command and decisions went 


1 See the text. ? The same as Abu al-Faraj Haran. 

8 Of Yusuf al-Basir. The Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2576, contains a work 
entitled Jods «p wwzanoNdx axn3, which is possibly the composition 
referred to in this place. 

* a. Dd. 1036-7. 

5 Of Abu al-Faraj Haran (?), showing that the latter was alive when 
Yusuf al-Basir wrote the work in question. 

6 A very vague reference indeed. 7 a. D. 1065-6. 

8 i.e. Abu al-Faraj Haran. 

9 aD. 1054-5. The date of the longer Commentary, as given in Or. 2495 
(fol. 75b), is a.D. 1050. It will be seen that Ibn al-Hiti is here in 
a correct chronological line. 

10 The MS. has a lacuna here; ‘sxp, as a complete word, cannot be 
correct in this place. 
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forth into the east, and the west, and into Syria; but no other work 
by him, except the book on forbidden marriages, is known to us. 
He was most distinguished in scholarship, and also in jurisprudence. 
He also wrote a book entitled, “Things which the person on whom 
the obligation rests cannot approach’,” which is a treatise on the 
fundamental principles of the Law* He passed away in the 
year 600. 

Of the learned of Bagdad and ‘Irak are to be mentioned the two 
Sheikhs Abu al-Hasan ben Mashiah and Salomon ben Yerdhim, who 
lived in the time of al-Fayyimi. Ben Mashiah argued much 
against him in Bagdad, and Ben Yerdhim argued against him in 
Aleppo, and he died there—may God, the exalted One, have mercy 
on him—in the time of al-Fayytimi, who attended his funeral with 
his garments torn, girded with a rope, and barefoot ; and when he 
was blamed for it, he said: “We both derived much profit from 
our controversies, and there is no doubt about his learning, and, 
therefore, have I acted as I have done*.” And the grave of Salomon 
ben Yerdhim is known to this day in Aleppo, and among the Gentiles 
and others* as the grave of the righteous one, and vows are made 
to him to the present day. 

Abu ‘Isa ben Zar‘ah® in his epistle entitled “Iltham Sabin *” (?) 
argued against the Jews; then came the above-mentioned Ibn 
Mashiah, and they controverted each other, and the date of the 
composition of this epistle is the year 387’. Abraham al-Harselani* 
—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him—argued against 
the Rabbanites, and refuted their opinions. Among the number 


1 The phrase is a difficult one. Two similar titles of books are found 
in Haji Khalfa, v. 354. See Dozy, Supplém. aux Dict. Arabes, iii. 485. 

? First’s remark that Solomon the Nasi wrote a Sefer Miswoth (Gesch. 
d. Kar. ii. 192) is, therefore, a correct one. 

8’ A fine feature in Saadyah character. The incident is evidently 
narrated as a testimony to the worth of Salomon ben Yerohim. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that it may be true in substance. 

‘ It is difficult to see who are meant here by ‘the others”; hardly 
the Rabbanite Jews. 

5 See Steinsch., Polemische u. apologetische Literatur, pp. 148, 149.) Ibn Abi 
Usaibi‘ah makes express mention of the Risalah (vol. II, p. 236). 

* pyao may possibly be a corruption of »yv, for it was the Jewish 
mathematician, Ibn Shu‘aib, to whom the “ Risdlah ” was addressed (see 
Steinsch., loc. cit.). The reading “‘ Ilthiam” (onn>x for onde) is a conjecture 
of Dr. Rieu, whom I have had the privilege of consulting on this and 
several other points. The meaning would be “the striking of Sab‘in.” 

T a. D. 997. ® This Karaite is mentioned in }719 1. 
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of the learned men whom he mentions is Yiisuf ben Sabtiyya}, 
and I have found two books on dogmatic theology by ‘Ali ben Yiisuf 
Samiyyah, dated in the year 459%, and the scribe [of the copy] uses 
of him and of Sadakah ben Shomron—may God, the exalted One, 
have mercy on him—the phrase “ May God favour them.” And the 
Sheikh Hananyah ben Yaktib—may God, the exalted One, have 
mercy on him—was one of the foremost and great ones. He was 
most distinguished in jurisprudence and dogmatic theology, and 
he wrote a work entitled, “A treatise of minute investigation,” which 
is a book of “secrets,” in five volumes, and it is exceedingly beautiful, 
but there are only extant of it two volumes, the first and the second. 
He quotes opinions of his father—may God, the exalted One, have 
mercy on him—which show that he was also a learned man. It is 
said that he used to cut the Khalif’s pen for him, and he had much 
power at his court. He belonged to the learned group of al-Basir 
and Ben Asad—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on them all. 
Ben Sakuyah*—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him— 
argued against the Rabbanites and [especially] against al-Fayyimi 
with regard to the new moon, and Abib, and Pentecost, [and the 
laws relating to] the fat tail and the fat, as well as regards tradition ; 
and he refuted their tradition. And the Sheikh Abu ‘Anan Yishak 
ben Ali ben Yishak—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him 

was a great and foremost scholar, and he argued against al-Fayyimi 
in a book like the “ Siraj*,” and he wrote a book on “ Equaliza- 
tion ®.” The likelihood is that he was one of the chief scholars 
and the foremost men [of his time]. The Sheikh Samuel ben Asher 
ben Manstr, who is known by the name of Abu al-Tayyib al-Jabali °, 
was in the time of the Sheikh Abu al-Faraj Hariin, and they con- 
troverted each other with regard to “Abib” and the legal year. 
He held the opinion of the Master Abu ‘Ali—may God, the exalted 
One, have mercy on him—and he wrote a treatise on the refutation 
of the calendar’, and the calculation of the new moon. He also 
argued against Menahem, the head of the Academy", after having 
studied the epistle of Ben Menahem to Abu Thabit—may God, 


! Ts x»naz a corruption of nv ? 

2 A.D. 1066-67. 

3 See e. g. Pinsker, op. cit., p. 2. 

* i.e. like the yen £0 or “ Kitab ul-Siraj ” of Yusuf al-Basir. 

® The title is vague enough. ® See Pinsker, op. cit., pp. td7, 37. 

T ann, lit. “cycle,” the years being arranged in cycles of nineteen 
years in the calendar. 

* Head (with Mar Mathatia as opposing Gaon) of the academy at 
Pumbedstha, in the middle of the ninth century. 









the exalted One, strengthen him. And the Sheikh Abu Sa‘id? 
controverted Menahem on the subject of dogmatic theology, and 
he wrote an excellent book. The Sheikh Yashar ben Hesed ben 
Yashar al-Tustari ?—may God, the exalted One, have mercy on him— 
was one of the great scholars, and he wrote a “ Book of Indications ” 
on dogmatic theology in their language and their mode of argu- 
mentation. He also argued against al-Fayyiimi, and wrote a book 
on “ Equalization,” and he wrote much on foreign law. Then comes 
the Sheikh Solomon ben Mubarrak ben Sa‘iir, the author of “ Al- 
Taisir*.’ Then the Sheikh ‘Ali ben Sulaiman, the author of the 
abridged “Egron*.” Then our Master Aaron ben Elijah, of Con- 
stantinople. Then our Master and Lord Yehidah ha-Abél ben Elijah 


Yefeth ben Saiir, who is known by the title of the “famous 
physician”; then our Master Isaiah ben ‘Uzziyahu hak-Kohen, who 
is known by the title of the “illustrious Doctor”; then our Master 
Samuel the Teacher, son of Moses, who is known by the name of 
al-Sinni®; then Samuel ben Moses ha-Rofé, the Maghrebite, the author 
of the ‘‘ Questions and Answers,” and of a book on the Commandments, 
and also of Introductions to the “Questions and Answers.” He is 
the last of the learned and wise men, who are guides to the truth, 
and the “Maskilim®” shall shine, &c. There are also learned 
Karaites whom we do not know and whose writings we have not 
studied. Peace be upon Israel. 


1 It is difficult to say who this Abu Sa‘id was, if Menahem Gaon, of 
the ninth century, was the authority against whom he wrote, for 
Yefeth’s son flourished more than a century later. 

2 See Hark., op. cit., p. 158. The British Museum possesses a philo- 
sophical work by this writer, entitled, At-Talwih ila’t-Tauhid wa’l-‘Adl. 
His Arabic name was ’Abu’l-Fad1 Sahl (Hark., Sahl Ibn Fadl). 

3 See Hark., op. cit., pp. .158, 159. 

* See e. g. Neub., op. cit., p. 18. 

5 See Pinsker, op. cit., p. 125, where a 120 ‘wine (or 2w j2 ACD 72 Sew) 
is recorded. 

° A title which the Karaites (of Jerusalem only ?—see Neub., op. cit., 
p. 7) took to themselves in allusion to Dan. xii. 3. , 
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Then our Master Israel had-Dayyan; then our Master 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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CHRISTIAN DEMONOLOGY. 


III. 


Evidence of Assyrian Monuments. 


Ir is much to be desired that some scholar, able to 
decipher for himself the cuneiforms of ancient Assyria 
and well acquainted with the general history of magic, 
should write a book in which the outlines of Assyrian 
beliefs should be clearly and fully traced from the ancient 

ee monuments and illustrated from the copious 
continuity Material which the records of later superstition 
of beliefin afford. Such a book would show how persistent 

devils, 

. and how uniform have been, not only the beliefs 
in evil spirits, but the magical practices and methods of 
exorcizing them, from the earliest dawn of human civiliza- 
tion in Mesopotamia some 4,000 years B.C. down to the 
eighteenth century. In Europe and North America we 
are not wholly emancipated yet from such beliefs; but 
among the more backward civilizations of India, China, 
and the Pacific they are still everywhere alive and active. 
If, then, the phrase quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus holds true of any body of belief it holds good of 
these ; and the Church possesses no real Catholicity’, such 
as is claimed for it, except in so far as there lies imbedded 
in the New Testament, in the writings of her Fathers and 
in her rituals, this primitive element of demonological belief 


and practice. 


' Cp. Pliny the Elder (Hist. Nat. xxx. 4) who, speaking of magic, says : 
** Adeo ista toto mundo consensere, quamquam discordi et sibi ignoto.” 
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In exploring the ruins of Koyoundjik Sir Henry Layard 
The library C@Me On a large subterranean chamber littered 
of Assur- to a depth of half a yard with cuneiform tablets. 
_ banipal. tHe had found the library of king Assur-bani-pal. 
But the texts so found did not all belong to so late an 
epoch as that monarch’s, who succeeded only in B.C. 669. 
Masses of them were in the Sumero-Accadian dialect which 
preceded the Semitic language in the basin of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and which was their sacred language; and 
these Sumero-Accadian clay books contained also versions 
in Assyrian of their contents, so that our Assyriologists 
can translate them for us. Prof. Sayce puts back much of 
this literature, especially the magical incantations and 
exorcisms, to about the year 3600 B.c. So remote is the 
epoch to which we can trace back a faith in evil spirits, in 
possession by them, in the use of names, identical with that 

of the New Testament writers. 
Assyro-Chaldaean magic, says Babelon’, rested on the 
Nature of Pelief that innumerable spirits are dispersed all 
Assyrian over nature, directing and animating all created 
masic. beings. They cause good and wail guide the 
heavenly bodies, bring on day after night and night after 
day, watch over the return of the seasons, cause winds to 
blow and rain to fall, with snow, hail, and thunderbolts. 
They too make the land fertile or barren, generate and 
destroy life, send health or disease and death. They are 
everywhere—in the heaven of stars, in the bowels of earth, 
or in the middle regions of the air. Earth, air, fire and 

water are full of them. 
Of these spirits some are good, some bad by nature, and 
their opposing hosts form a vast dualism em- 
ee bracing the universe. But the Chaldaeans were 
ype dre more concerned with the bad than with the 
"good spirits; and the chief purport of their 
incantations was to expel the evil from men and introduce 
good ones in their place. For in Nineveh and Babylon 
1 Hist. Anc. del Orient, new edition, tom. V, p. 194. 
Gg 2 
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there were no physicians in our sense of the words, but 
only priests armed with mysterious formulae in the dead 
and sacred dialect which the demons alone understood and 
respected, but of which the common people had no know- 
ledge. Like Origen’s demons, those of ancient Assyria 
liked to be addressed in a sacred language which they 
understood. 

As in Christianity, so in the old Assyrian religion, there 
Sa mediator, Marduk the Merciful, called in 
“mediator the Sumerian dialect Silik-mulu-hi, i.e. he that 
— saviour arranges good for man, reveals to men the wishes 
rom demons. ~ 

and thoughts of Ka, the spirit of heaven. Says 
Marduk : “I am he that walks before Ea, I cause hymns to 
be sung unto Ea, I war (with the evil spirits), I am his 
eldest son, his messenger.” Like the Christ, he is “The 
Son unto whom the Father revealeth all things.” 
The following piece gives us an idea of the mediatorial 
activity of Marduk; I extract it from a French 
mane © work of M. Halévy, Documents religieux de 

Assyrian [’Agsyrie et de la Babylonie, Paris, 1882, p. 54. 

exorcism. . . : ° 

The particular piece which I select for illustra- 
tion is entitled a “ Magic incantation against Head-ache.”’ 
[It runs thus :— 

I. 

“ Incantation. The (demon) Head-ache runs up from the 
desert, blowing like the wind. He thunders like the 
lightning, he skims high and low. He breaks like a twig 
him who fears not his god. He tears asunder his veins 
like a castor-bean!, 

‘‘He crushes the flesh of him that has not a protecting 
goddess. The victim faints and swoons like a star of heaven, 
vanishes in the night as water. 


2. 


“He attacks in front mortal man and smites him in- 
stantly. He kills that man. 


? Babelon (p. 203) renders: ‘‘Son ulcére ’opprime comme une entrave.” 
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“The man writhes as one whose heart is being torn out. 
He tosses himself to and fro as one whose heart is taken 
away. He burns like a thing fallen into a great fire. His 
eyes are filled with darkness like a wild ass in agony. 

“ He is consumed in his soul, he clings to the dead. 

“ The Head-ache is like unto a great storm. None knoweth 
its path. No one knoweth its whole force, nor how long 
its assault lasteth?. 

“This the god Maroudouk (lord or master of evil spirits) 
beholdeth. He betaketh him to his father Ia, enters his 
abode and saith : ‘My father, Head-ache hath taken possession 
of this man.’ 

“Then he saith twice: 

“*T know not what this man must do, nor by what 
means he will be healed.’ 

“Ta answered his son Maroudouk: ‘My son, what 
knowest thou not? What wilt thou I should add unto 
thee? Maroudouk, what knowest thou not? What wilt 
thou I should still tell thee? That which I know thou 
knowest also. 

“**Go, my son Maroudouk : gather a herb which grows 
apart by itself in a desert place. Cover thy head with 
a handkerchief so soon as the sun shall have entered into 
his dwelling. Then wrap up in it the herb and shut it up. 

“* At dawn of day ere the sun rises, scatter it about in 
the place where the (sick man) is staying. Take the roots 
(of the plant), take also the wool of a young and virgin 
sheep. Wrap up in it the head of the sick man ; wrap up 
in it the neck of the sick man. The Head-ache which dwells 
in the body of that man will depart at once; like a leaf 
that the wind carries away, it will not ever return to its 
place. Remember the oath of heaven. Remember the oath 
of earth.’” 

In the last lines, says Halévy, the demon is exhorted to 
Halévy on remember the oath which the demons took, 
its import. probably at the time of their creation, to submit 


1 Babelon’s version ends here. 
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to order and not harm any creature. The idea that the 
order of nature, of well-being, peace, health, rest on an 
oath of fealty, which from the first the gods imposed on all 
subordinate beings, and that all disorder and trouble is 
through their breaking of this oath (or covenant)—this idea 
was not only Babylonian, but forms the basis of Hebrew 
religion and of all the system of reward and punishment 
found in the prophets and psalmists. 

The same writer remarks that the Semitic symbolism of 
bodily and moral purity finds significant expression in the 
wool of the innocent lamb wrapped round the head of the 
sinner whom his protecting deities have abandoned to 
the fury of the demon. 

Babelon has some just remarks about the incantation 

_ just quoted. When, he says, the demons have 

a epi to be driven away, the exorcism takes on a 

Ea and of dramatic character. After a description of the 

Marduk. ° eae 

ravages caused by the evil spirit, it supposes that 
Silik-mulu-hi has heard the complaint. But his power 
and knowledge are not enough to overcome so powerful 
a demon. So he addresses his father Ka, the divine intelli- 
gence which pervades the universe, the master of the eternal 
secrets, the god who presides over theurgic acts and reveals 
the mysterious rite, the formula or the all-powerful and 
hidden name which will break down the most formidable 
powers of the abyss. 

The same author remarks (p. 202) that in delivering 
ain a person possessed from the evil demon, it was 

must re- USual to introduce into him after its exit a good 
——s or holy spirit, as the surest way of preventing 
the evil spirit from returning. 

For want of such a precaution the evil spirit in the 


Gospels came back along with seven others. In 
Recurrence 


of the num- the Sumerian formulae the number seven plays 
a great part. The formulae which make up an 
incantation are commonly seven in number and must be 
repeated seven times. The spirits invoked are also seven, 


ber seven. 
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like the seven angels which stood before God in Revelation; 
and in the magic formulae printed by Prof. Sayce at the 
end of his Hibbert Lectuves the demons present themselves 
time after time in groups of seven. The recurrence of the 
number seven in the New Testament is noteworthy. There 
are not only seven evil spirits and seven spirits of God, 
but seven churches in Asia, seven stars as their angels, 
seven deacons, seven seals, seven sons of Sceva the Jew 
seven loaves among five thousand, seven baskets of 
fragments from their feast, seven husbands in succession 
of one wife, seven nations in Canaan. We may well suspect 
as mythical any narrative in which things go by sevens. 

Just as St. Paul delivered over unto Satan the blasphemers 

Hymenaeus and Alexander, so also the old 

Chaldean ; : 

form of Assyrian sorcerer let loose the demons against 

Traditio his enemies, provoked their possession by demons 

Satanae. 

and sent sickness upon them. He could even 
compass their death by his drawing of lots and impreca- 
tions (Babelon, p. 208). Like Origen’s demons those of 
ancient Assyria had outward forms and were 

Ghaldean so ugly that if you made an image of them and 

outward held it up they would often flee, affrighted at 

ome their own image (Babelon, p. 212). Our museums 
contain specimens of such images. An image of a benevo- 
lent demon, especially of Silik-mulu-hi, had the same 
apotropacic virtue as has to-day a statue of Christ or of 
the Virgin or the mere representation of the Cross ; and 
Babelon (p. 210) gives a formula for driving out the demon 
of fever by such a device. Purified and enchanted waters 
had a similar effect, like the sprinklings or wepippavtnpia 
and baptismal rites of the Greeks, Essenes, Christians and 
Hindoos. ! 

Prof. Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures gives the same account 
Stine its of the Demonology of ancient Assyria as the 
Assyrian authors already quoted. “All sickness,” he says}, 
Demonology. was ascribed by the Assyrians to demoniacal 


' Hibbert Lectures, p. 310. 
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possession—the demon had been eaten with the food, or 
drunk with the water, or breathed in with the air, and 
until he could be expelled there was no chance of recovery.” 
This belief Sayce’ terms Shamanism and defines 
it as Animism controlled and regulated by a 
body of exorcists or medicine-men “who take the place 
of the priesthood of a higher cult.” 

The prevention and cure of disease was the main object 
of the magical texts and incantations. And very charac- 
teristic are the opening words, as rendered by Sayce, of 
the great collection of Chaldaean magical texts :— 

“The evil god, the evil demon, the demon of the field, the 
demon of the sea, the demon of the tomb, the evil spirit, 
the dazzling fiend, the evil wind, the assaulting wind which 
strips off the clothing of the body like an evil demon,— 
conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth ! 
.... That which is misformed, that which is diseased, 
that which is racked (with pain), even a diseased muscle, 
a swollen muscle, an aching muscle, a broken muscle, an 
injured muscle,—conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O 
spirit of'earth. ... 

“The painful fever, the virulent fever, the fever which 
quits not a man, the fever-demon who leaves not (the body), 
.... Conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of 
earth !” 

In these texts, then, we recognize most of the diseases, 

_ mental aud moral, healed by the name or au- 

—— — thority of Christ. There are demons of the 
a ~j tomb, of the field, of the mountain, of the sea 
‘and wind, the demon of disused muscle, of 
broken blood-vessels, of the evil mouth, of the evil tongue, 
of fever ; and as in Luke's Gospel (viii. 27) the possessed had 
for a long time worn no clothing, so here we read that the 
demon stripped its unfortunate victim of his clothing’. 





Shamanism. 


1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 329. 
2 A Scotch writer, Mr. Colin Campbell, in his Critical Studies in St. Luke’s 
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All these lesser and malignant demons the old Assyrian 
exorcist drove out in the name of the great cosmogonist 
spirits, who were essentially beneficent. “The ceremonies,” 
__ writes Sayce! (described in the Assyrian ritual 
Assyrian : ° 
worship texts), “.... were not so much a communion 
or with the deities of heaven as an attempt to 
compel them by particular rites and words to 
relieve the worshipper from trouble, or to bestow upon 
him some benefit. Divine worship, in short, was a per- 
formance rather than an act of devotion, and upon the 
correctness of the performance depended entirely its effi- 
cacy. The mispronunciation of a single word, the omission 
to tie a knot at the right moment, would invalidate the 
whole ceremony. The ritual, therefore, was a sort of 
acted magic.” 


Evidence of Zoroastrianism. 


In laying before my reader this evidence I must beg 
The Parsi him to excuse its second-hand character. The 
Seriptures. sacred books of this faith have survived among 
the Parsis of India, the sole modern upholders of the 
Fire-worship which originated in Media many centuries B.C. 
and spread over Persia some generations before Cyrus. 
They are written partly in an old Iranian dialect akin 
both to Vedie Sanscrit and to the old Persian in which 
Darius dictated his inscriptions of Behistan, and partly 
in Pehlevi, or the middle Persian used in the third and 
following centuries of our era. Their evidence is only 
accessible to me through the translations of Darmesteter, 
West and Mills, and the works of Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, 
Franz Spiegel, Madame Ragozin, and others. 

According to this religion a division into good and 


Gospel, 1891, p. 94, has noticed this and other points of resemblance 
between the old Assyrian beliefs and the New Testament. 
} Hibbert Lectures, p. 319. 
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evil runs through the whole universe of things visible 
and invisible. Ahura Mazda, the ultimately 
old Persian supreme god, heads a phalanx of good spirits, 


Dualism of 


belief. . . ‘ 
sich human and superhuman. Against his kingdom 


of light is arrayed a counter one of darkness and evil, 
headed by Angra Manyu, the mediaeval Ahriman, prince 
of the powers of the air and of night. The latter, through 
his demons, causes death and disease, droughts, and all 
convulsions of nature. The demons, if male, are called 
Daiva; if female, Druj. Every good demon is opposed 
and thwarted by a corresponding bad one; and among 
the evil ones may be noticed Aishma, the demon of sudden 
anger, who appears in the book of Tobit as Aeshma Daeva 
or Asmodeus. There is also BushyAsta, the demon of sleep. 
With the demon of anger we have already met in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and with that of sleep in the Twelve 
Testaments. 
Persian dualism does not seem to have been absolute 
a in the sense that the counter principles of good 
The good r 
spirit was @nd evil were represented as coeval. At any 
aie rate Angra Manyu is in some ways posterior 
to Ahura Mazda. He is not mentioned in the 
old Persian inscriptions of Darius and Cyrus; and his 
realm of evil spirits and evil things is later than the 
kingdom of good, of the blissful and immortal Amesha 
Spenta. The Zoroastrians believed the whole earth and 
air to be full of evil spirits, which attacked both men 
and animals, generally through the baleful enchantment 
of an apostate or a witch. Yet the demons could be driven 
out by certain formulae or health-giving sayings, repeated 
in the right way, as also by various talismans. And the 
The saviour kingdom of darkness was shaken from top to 
Zoroaster. bottom by the appearance on earth of Zara- 
thustra or Zoroaster, the prophet and friend of Ahura 
Mazda and revealer to men of his light and truth. This 
prophet’s mission was to liberate man from the evil spirits, 
which possess the waste, dry, and waterless regions of the 
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earth, and are ever seeking to ruin crops by drought or 
sowing tares, and so to render the whole land a desert 
reneapene incapable of supporting man. Likewise, as in 
tures of Luke’s Gospel and in the Appendix of Mark, 
Angra so in the Avesta, all noxious animals and insects, 
Manyu. : ° 
snakes, scorpions, ants, flies, and the wolf—the 
counterpart and enemy of the domesticated dog—are crea- 
tions of Angra Manyu or Ahriman and of his demons. 
Prior to the advent of Zarathustra, Ahriman had also 
created evil spirits in human form—Drujas, Pairikas, and 
Daevas ; but after Zarathustra had once hallowed the human 
form by assuming the same, the supreme evil spirit lost 
his power of creating men-demons; he could thenceforth 
only injure man by causing in him various deformities. 
However, man in the exercise of his free will can still so 
fall from the good as even to become a daeva, especially 
after death. 
For the soul is immortal and good spirits go to Paradise, 
Fate of the Crossing the bridge Chinvat which spans the 
soul. wide water into the heaven of light, where 
Ahura, Mazda and his angels welcome them. But the 
souls of the bad cannot cross the bridge, because evil 
spirits hinder them and the demon of death drags them 
down in fetters into hell. 
But, as in the New Testament, so in the Avesta, the 
aa reign of Angra Manyu does not last for ever. At 
wena of the final dissolution of things a new earth arises 
on“ over purged of demonic agencies; and in the last 
Judgment and final triumph of Ahura Mazda 
and his angels the evil spirits with their leader will be 
condemned and destroyed for ever. 
The Avesta creed is so similar in all its essentials to that 
of Christianity, that James Darmesteter in his 
eee last work tried to cast upon it the suspicion of 
anism to having been influenced thereby. It is true that 
Christianity. eae P pees 
the existing recension of the Parsi Scriptures 
cannot be earlier than the Sassanide revival of Magism in 
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the third century A.D. Yet their substance is much earlier, 
and Christianity is itself rather the debtor than the 
creditor of early Persian religion in all that concerns 
Demonology. The New Testament belief in evil spirits 
and in their final suppression by a Messiah contains much 
that is racy of the Persian soil alone. 


Evidence of Folklore in general. 


To try to outline the demonological beliefs of Hindoos, 
of Buddhists, or of the less civilized races which represent 
to us to-day the primitive man of a remote past is im- 
possible. The material is too vast. All that I shall 
attempt is to illustrate from them some points in the 
New Testament. 

1. Let us begin with the well-known miracle of Gadara, 

in which the legion of devils passed into a herd 

Transfer of : a 
evil demons Of swine. I have already given examples from 
ae classic sources of disease demons being induced 
"to leave a human being by the provision for 
them of another host. Let me add two instances from 
savage life out of the many with which folklorists have 

provided us. 

“Tn the island of Nias (in New Guinea),” writes Mr. Frazer 
(Golden Bough, 1890, Vol. II, p. 160), “when a man is 
seriously ill, and other remedies have been tried in vain, 
the sorcerer proceeds to exorcize the devil who is causing 
the illness. A pole is set up in front of the house, and 
from the top of the pole a rope of palm leaves is stretched 
to the roof of the house. Then the sorcerer mounts the 
roof with a pig, which he kills and allows to roll from the 
roof to the ground. The devil, anxious to get the pig, lets 

_ himself hastily from the roof by the rope of 
with substi- pase o's 

tution of Palm leaves; and a good spirit, invoked by 
oo the sorcerer, prevents him from climbing up 

again. 
The idea, of course, is that the evil spirit passes into the 
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pig out of the sick man; and the substitution of a good 
spirit for a bad belongs to the same order of ideas as we 
have already met with in the Latin rite of baptism, except 
that in the latter the priest blows out the evil one instead 
of tempting it out with a pig. 

Here is another example. In the Western Himalayas 

Idea ofa the people take a dog, intoxicate him with 

scapegoat. spirits and bhang or hemp, and having fed him 
with sweetmeats, lead him round the village and let him 
loose. They then chase and kill him with sticks and 
stones; and believe that, when they have done so, no 
disease or misfortune will visit the village during the year. 

In this instance the dog is a scapegoat, which the 
Gadarene swine, strictly speaking, were not. But the 
underlying idea is the same, namely, that the evil spirits 
will go into the newly-provided host and leave the old. 

It is not always needful even to provide a living host. 
For the demon also admits of being transferred 
Transference . : 

of the evil into a rag or a paste of clay laid on the part 
—” afflicted and subsequently removed. We have 
examples of such cures in the New Testament’, 
as where Jesus spat on the ground and made clay of the 
spittle to anoint the eyes of a blind man withal. Similar 
eg. into Cures were common in antiquity. In the 
cakes ofclay Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter, for example, 
and spittle. » writer of Nero's age, a witch makes a cake of 
clay with her spittle, anoints a young man affected with 
some weakness on the forehead and instantly cures him *. 

Frazer, in his Golden Bough®, relates how the Incas of 
Peru banished sickness from their country by rubbing their 
entire persons with a paste made of maize kneaded with 
the blood of children. They did this, he says, in order 
that the paste might take away all their infirmities. 


' John ix. 6, 
2 Satyricon, ch. 131: ‘‘Mox turbatum sputo pulverem medio sustulit 
digito, frontemque repugnantis signat.” 
® Vol. II, p. 167. 
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A similar cure is related by Tacitus! on the faith of 
Vespasian’s informants who witnessed it. In the year 70 A.D. 
miracle. the Emperor Vespasian was in Alexandria, and 
one of the natives, notoriously blind, prayed him to 
cure his blindness by deigning to smear with his spittle 
his cheeks and eyeballs. For the god Serapis in a dream 
had bidden him seek this remedy. Vespasian consulted 
with his advisers and with the medical men, and ended 
by doing as the blind man besought him to. “Statim.. 
caeco reluxit dies,” at once the day-star shone once more 
for the blind man. As a rule the disease preferred to pass 
out into a medium similar to that from which it was ex- 
pelled. For example, a cure for tooth-ache was to tie two 
snakes’ teeth to one’s neck, upper or lower teeth as the pain 
was in the upper or lower jaw. A tooth torn from a live 
mole was also effective as a cure, if bound to the aching 
jaw’. 

In the presence of such analogous cures, who will pretend 
that Jesus did not entertain the same conception of the 
causes of blindness and other diseases as the Incas of Peru, 
or the Alexandrians, “dedita superstitionibus gens,” as 
Tacitus calls them in connexion with Vespasian’s miracle ? 

2. In Matt. xii. 44° the unclean spirit walks through 

1 Hist. iv. 81. 

? Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxx. 8. The same author relates that a popular 
remedy for a cold in the head was to kiss the nostrils of a mule (xxx. 11). 
Numerous uses of human spittle are recorded by Pliny, e. g. that of a man 
fasting was a cure for snake bite (Nat. Hist. xxviii. 7). You spat in 
presence of an epileptic by way of rejecting the disease and expelling it 
from yourself (ibid.). This was why men spat in the presence of St. Paul. 
We know therefrom that he was an epileptic. Pliny (ibid.) also tells 
us that you could heal a man’s opthalmia by anointing his eyes with 
your spittle early in the morning. Bloodshot eyes were healed by the 
spittle of a fasting woman (ibid. xxviii. 22). 

5’ What is the bearing on the context of Matt. xii. 43-45? What had 
Jesus in mind in uttering these words? It has been suggested to me 
by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, that some demon which Jesus had cast out had 
returned and retaken possession of the person from whom it had been 
expelled. Then Jesus had been taxed with this apparent failure of his exor- 
cistic powers, and these verses 43-45 are his answer to his accusers, In 
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waterless places, when he is gone out of aman. Finding 
The demons 20 Test there, he decides to return into his house 

ofdry from whence he came out; “and when he is 

places. come he findeth it empty, swept and garnished. 
Then he takes seven other spirits more wicked than him- 
self, and they enter in and dwell there, and the last state of 
that man is worse than the first.” 

Canon Gore, anxious to clear the teaching of Jesus Christ 

a with regard to demons from the imputation of 

e dry 

places and containing “Elements of Superstition,” declares 

jhe swePt that in the above passage he is “ plainly speaking 

merely in metaphor.” The “waterless places,” he writes, 

ananeatel through which the demon walks are as meta- 
phorical as “the empty, swept and garnished house” of the 
soul (Dissertations, i. § 3). If Mr. Gore had been familiar 
with the demonology of that age and of ages before and 
after it, he could not have so written. For, in the first 
place, it is notorious that of old, as still among races 
that believe in them, the demons inhabited the desert and 
ruins; and all apotropaeie ritual was intended to coax or 
drive off demons from the fertile and inhabited haunts of 
man into the desert. Hence the scapegoat was sent into 
the wilderness ; the demoniac in Luke viii. 29 was driven 
by the evil spirit into the desert, and Asmodeus in the 
book of Tobias fled, pursued by the angel, into the utmost 
parts of Egypt, which were desert. Then as to the “house 
empty, swept and garnished,” there is no reason to suppose 
that by it is meant the man’s soul, or rather body, out of 
which the first devil went forth. For when a man was 
exorcized, the house he lived in was carefully swept out 
to make sure that the demon did not continue to lurk 
in it. 
Mr. Frazer (Golden Bough, p. 164 foll.) gives many 





them he lays the blame on the wickedness of that generation. The verses 
or verse in which his failure was alleged would probably have been 
erased from the text of the Gospel as being derogatory to the Son of God. 
No cure of his could be partial or imperfect. 
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examples of such a custom. Thus the Eskimo of Alaska, 

Custom of When they periodically hunt out the demons 

sweeping from their houses, brush their clothes, violently 

devils out. calling on the spirits to leave them. The Incas 
of Peru (p. 169) “shook their clothes as if they were 
shaking off dust, while they cried ‘ Let the Evils be gone.’” 
So the ancient Athenians at the close of the feast of 
Anthesteria, during which the souls of the dead rose up and 
were fed and walked about the city, swept out their houses, 
crying Thuraze kéres', “ begone, ye demons,” i.e. of death or 
disease. The Incas washed themselves in running water 
to get rid of the demons, and the same idea underlies 
baptism. In most ancient languages to hallow or con- 
secrate was to cleanse from impure spirits. On the Gold 
Coast (Frazer, p. 170) the women wash and scour all their 
wooden and earthen vessels “to free them from all un- 
cleanness and the devil.” Among the Hindus (ibid. p. 176), 
at the close of the festival of lamps, at which the souls 
of ancestors are believed to visit the house, the oldest 
woman of the family takes all the sweepings and rubbish 
of the family and throws them out, with the words: “ Let 
all dirt and wretchedness depart from here and all good 
fortune come in.” In the Greek islands to this day you 
must not sweep out a sick man’s house, lest you sweep 
out his soul, and he lose it for good’. For sickness is 
conceived of as the temporary absence of the soul from 
the body. And this fear of sweeping out the soul of one 
still living by mistake is met with all over the earth. 
Now as you are careful not to sweep out a man’s soul 
so you are careful to sweep out demons, which are similar 
in their composition. Porphyry, we saw, believed that 

' So Ovid, Fasti v. 442, relates how at the close of the Lemuria festival 
the householders after feeding the shades dismissed them: 

“Et rogat ut tectis exeat umbra suis. 
Quum dixit novies: Manes exite paterni.” 
On the whole subject see Rohde, Psyche, ed. 1890, p. 219; and Tylor, 


Prim. Cult, ii, 181, 182, 
2 I owe this detail to Mr. W. R. Paton. 
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houses are full of demons, which must be driven out of 
a room or a building before it is used for worship; and 
Eusebius quoted his opinion on this as on other points 
with approval. The consecration of a church or burial- 
ground reposes on such a belief. 

Thus the probable meaning of Matthew’s text becomes 
clear. It may actually have been the man’s house which 
was swept and garnished, and not his person or body at 
all. After expelling the demon from a man’s body you 
would also sweep his house out to make quite sure that 
the spirit was gone. Having lived in the man, the spirit 
had also tenanted his house, which he therefore speaks of 
as his own. And he returns to haunt it, much to the 
inconvenience and distress of its human proprietor. Yet 
it may be true that the term house (oixos) really means 
the man himself in this passage; just as in Rom. viii. 11 
Paul speaks of the Spirit as making his house (évocxodv) in 
our mortal bodies (cp. 2 Cor. vi. 16). But even if this be 
so, we must still see in such phraseology a reference to 
the superstitious habit of purifying a bewitched house 
to get rid of demons. And there is no reason for supposing 
that Jesus did not believe in the language of current 
demonology which he here as everywhere else employs. It 
is a hopeless task to try to pick and choose in the New 
Testament, to accept all we can take literally and then 
to coolly explain away the rest. 

3. It will startle many orthodox persons to be told that 

Storm. Jesus Christ believed the winds and waves to 

demons he evil demons. That it should be so is only 
a proof of the extent to which rationalism has eaten into 
the heart of their religion; at the same time it proves 
the emptiness of the orthodox commentators on the Gospels, 
to understand which we must become, if not as little 
children, at least sympathetic with the simple-minded 
orientals who wrote them and for whom they were 
written. 

In Mark iv. 39 we read, in the account of the stilling 

VOL. IX. Hh 
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of the storm, that Jesus “awoke and rebuked the wind, and 
inthe said unto the sea, ‘Peace, be still.’ And the 
Gospels. wind ceased, and there was a great calm.” But 
here the Revised Version, which we quote, seems of set 
purpose to have blurred the sense of the Greek text, which 
really means the following: “he rebuked the wind and 
said unto the sea, Be silent, be muzzled. And the wind 
grew weary,’ &c. Here the entire phraseology is demono- 
logical. “He rebuked” (epetimd) is the regular word used 
to describe Jesus’ way of addressing evil spirits. It is 
not a very common word in the New Testament, yet in 
five other cases it is so used, not reckoning the parallel 
narratives to this of Matthew and Luke, who both use it. 
Then come the words, “ Be silent, be muzzled ”’ (pephimdéso). 
Mark uses the latter word but once elsewhere, in i. 25, 
where we read that Jesus rebuked (epetimésen) the unclean 
spirit, saying, Be muzzled (phimédthéti), and go forth out 
of him. There can be no question in what light Mark 
regarded the incident, and Matthew and Luke by using 
the same word “rebuked” also assent to this interpreta- 
tion of it. Nor are there wanting those among the early 
fathers who took the passage in such a sense. Ephrem 
ame Syrus, though he wrote in the fourth century, 
Panta more than any other father of that age reflects 
lieved in the tone of Palestine in the first and second 
them. : : 
centuries, probably because he was a Syrian 
and not a Greek. In his Commentary on the Diatessaron 
he thus writes about the incident: “ What authority, what 
benevolence is here displayed by Jesus! For see here, it 
submits through his force. That our Lord silenced these 
(elements) that were not his own—namely, the winds of 
the sea and those devils withal—thereby he showed that 
he is son of the Creator.” Ephrem, then, regarded the winds 
and waves as having been demons and alien to Jesus. 
And so did the Apostles who marvelled that the wind and 
sea obeyed him. The word hupakouwdé, here translated “ obey,” 
is in all the three Synoptics, and Mark only uses it once 
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elsewhere (i. 27), and then of unclean spirits submitting 
to Jesus. 

Here, then, we have most fully illustrated in the Gospels 
that primitive animism which invests the elements with 
life and turns winds and waves into demonic agencies. 

Kindrea 0 the Assyrians had their wind- and tempest- 
beliefs of Old demons ; and Babelon! figures an image of the 
Assyrians; demon of the South-West wind preserved in 
the Louvre. It is a horrible demon, erect, with lion’s claws, 
a scorpion’s tail, wings of an eagle, and body of a dog; 
while the head is a dead skull with the flesh half torn off, 
with goat’s horns over the eyes. At the top of the head 
is a ring by which it was hung up at a door or window 
to scare away by its own ugliness the very demon which 
it represented. 

So the ancient Persians also had their wind-demons, and 
it Dita Origen, as we saw above, expressly sets down 
Latins,and to their malice the storms which wrecked 

Arabs, mariners. The Romans had their wind-god, 
Aeolus, to whom they raised altars even as they did to 
IIuperds, the fever-demon. Herodotus? relates how in the 
land of the Psylli, the modern Tripoli, the Simoom had 
dried up the water-tanks. Whereupon the people took 
counsel and marched in a body to make war on the South 
wind. Mr. Frazer, to whose work on the Golden Bough 
I owe this reference, gives many similar cases. The 
Bedouins of East Africa stab with drawn creeses the centre 
of a dust-storm as it sweeps across the path, in order to 
drive away the evil spirit that is believed to be riding on 
ibid the blast. When the Eskimos want a calm and 

‘respite from North-Westerly winds, they light 
a fire, chant and invite the demon of the wind to come 
under the fire and warm himself. As soon as he arrives 


1 Hist. Anc., ed. 1887, p. 213. 
2 iv. 173; Aul. Gell. xvi. 11. Xenophon (Anab. iv) relates how he and 


his soldiers appeased the fury of Boreas on the Armenian uplands by 
sacrificing a victim thereto. 


Hh2 
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they throw water on the fire to extinguish it, and shoot 
arrows into the spot where it burned and where the demon 
is supposed to be still sitting. We find similar beliefs all 
over the world, and even to-day winds are sold by old 
women in Lerwick in North Britain just as they are in 
Mediterranean ports. In old Christian art we meet with 
the same belief. For example, in the Taylor Gallery in 
Oxford an old Italian picture (No. 15) depicts the rescue 
of a storm-tossed ship and crew by Nicholas of Myra, who 
comes flying through the sky in response to the mariner’s 
prayer; while the storm-demon, not unlike a nereid, makes 
off through the waves at his approach}. 
4. I have already referred to the descent of the Holy 
The Holy Spirit as a dove. In Luke's Gospel it is in 
Spiritasa bodily shape, év owparix elder, a dove; and in 
‘ove. the Hebrew Gospel it not merely alighted on, 
but entered into, Jesus. Of course the theosophy of the 
ease Alexandrine Jews which chose the dove as 
origin of Symbol of the Divine Spirit had its part in the 
Peggy nth generation of this the central incident in the life 
andrine of Jesus. Thus Philo compares the Human 
‘heosoph¥; Reason and the Divine Word respectively to the 
domestic pigeon and the turtle-dove*. “For,” says he, 
“the Word of God is fond of the desert and of solitude, not 
mixing with the throng of things which come to be and 
pass, but accustomed to roam and soar aloft.” And else- 
where he says that “ it is the property of the Divine Know- 
ledge or Wisdom to roam aloft, like a bird; wherefore it 
was,” he says, “symbolically called a turtle-dove *.” 
But underneath this comparison, already common among 
(2) in popular Greek Jews in Philo’s day, there lay the popular 
folklore. —_ elief that the soul or reason or spirit of man is 
winged like a bird; for, as Tertullian says, every spirit, good 
and bad alike, had wings. We saw above how according 


' See Mrs. Jameson’s Legendary Art, vol. II, p. 72. 
? Philo, ed. Mangey, i. p. 590. 3 Ibid. p. 506. 
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to the Pseudo-Pionius’ a dove visited Polycarp preparatory 
to his consecration’, and how in the hour of his martyrdom 
his soul or spirit left his body as a dove. In strict accord- 
ance with such ideas, the Holy or Divine Spirit rested or, 

The dove according to one account, entered into Jesus at 

wasthe his baptism as a dove, replacing his merely 
divine soul 7 7 ; 

entering human soul. And this explains why in the 

into Jesus. earliest texts of the Gospels a voice was heard 
from heaven on this occasion to say: “Thou art my 
beloved Son, this day have I begotten thee ;” that is to say, 
“this day have I communicated to thee my spirit, soul or 
life.” And immediately after the baptism Jesus, we read, 
was full of the Holy Ghost—as he had not been before— 
and was led thereby into the wilderness. Such was the 
earliest form of the story of the Baptism of Jesus. But in 
a later age, when the belief in the virgin birth and con- 
ception by the Holy Ghost had grown up, it became 
necessary to represent the Divine Soul or Spirit as having 
been in Jesus from birth. With this newer view the text 
“This day have I begotten thee” was not compatible ; so 
it was changed in all copies of the New Testament into the 
words, “ with thee am I well pleased.” 

Now this idea of a soul entering or leaving the body 
Other exam. 2 the form of a bird is widespread. In the 
ples of such Odyssey (xi. 222)* we read how at death the soul 

abelief: of a hero fluttered up like a bird and flew away. 
So in Plato’s Phaedrus (p. 249) the soul has wings and 
feathers with which she soars upwards to the ruler of 
among Ola the universe. And to the ancient Greek such 

Greeks, language was no metaphor, but expressed a 
serious belief. Mr. Frazer* draws our attention to many 


1 See Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, vol. I, p. 644, and vol. III, p. 390. 

? Faustus, an Armenian author of the fourth century, relates the same 
story of the consecration of the patriarch Nerses. 

3 Wux7 8... dwomrapévy mendtyra. The same belief comes in the Iliad 
xvi. 856, and xxii. 362. 

* Vol. I, ch. ii. p. 124. 
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parallels in savage beliefs. When the Malays see a soul on 
among the wing in bird form they scatter rice to lure 

Malays, it back. In Java the first time an infant is 
set on the ground it is put in a hen-coop and the mother 
makes a clucking sound like a hen to keep the infant 
soul from straying. In the Celebes, a bridegroom’s soul 
is apt to fly away at marriage, so coloured rice is scattered 
over him to induce it to stay, for it is imagined to be like 
a bird. 

In Celtic mythology, says Mr. Whitley Stokes’, good 
amongan- Souls appear as white birds; e.g. in the middle 
cient Celts. Trish Da bron flatha nime (Two sorrows of 
Heaven’s kingdom), “ Lebor na huidre,” p. 17, and in the 
Vision of Adamnan, ibid. p. 31 6, the souls of the right- 
eous come “in shape of pure white birds” to be taught 
by Eli under the tree of life. The souls of Mael Suthani’s 
three pupils come to him “ in shapes of three white doves ” 

(O’Curry, Lectures 530). The souls of the wicked appear 
as ravens (Vita S. Paterni, Rees, Cambro-British Saints, 
Landov. 1853, p. 92). In Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche Mytho- 
logie, Vierte Ausgabe, Bd. ii, p. 690, and Bd. iii, p. 246, are 
several examples from Old German, Bohemian, Polish, Arab, 
and other mythologies, of the soul appearing as a bird, 
especially as a dove. Hesychius gives the definition yy? 
mvebpa kal Cwitov mrnver, i.e. the soul is a spirit and a little 
living thing with wings. Grimm (1.c.) gives an old Spanish 

Other example of the soul being regarded as a butterfly 
examples. from a Roman tombstone : “ M. Porcius M. haere- 
dibus mando etiam cinere ut meo volitet ebrius papilio. 
Among the ancient Greeks the belief was so universal 
that Demosthenes, ¢. 50, says of the soul of a departed 
friend simply azénrn, “it flew away.” In the old Egyptian 
mythology the sparrow-hawk with a human head repre- 


' In Revue Celtique, tom. II, p. 200. Cp. also Prof. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, 
pp. 240, 398-99. This writer also refers me to Wood Martin’s Pagan 
Ireland, pp. 140, 141, for examples of human souls appearing as swans and 
butterflies, 
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sents the soul (Bunsen, Dingbilder 126). The Romans had 
the custom of letting fly an eagle from the funeral pyres 
of their emperors, probably to provide the kingly soul 
with a vehicle wherein to ascend to heaven. So Professor 
Rhys (l.¢.) gives examples from old Celtic mythology of 
the conversion of souls into eagles. 
5. I will take two more examples of the way in which 
Devils as the New Testament admits of illustration from 
sowers of popular superstitions. In Matt. xiii. 25 we read 
‘ares. in the parable of how a man sowed good seed in 
his field. But while men slept his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his way. This parable 
must have appealed with twofold force to an audience 
that really believed the tares among their crops to be sown 
by night by evil spirits. In the old Persian religion the 
powers of darkness, which work by night and flee from 
the first rays of dawn and from the song of the chanticleer, 
sowed tares and weeds. And Mr. Frazer in his Golden 
Bough devotes many pages to the enumeration of spring 
and harvest customs, of which the object was to induce 
the spirits to furnish man with good crops and to deter 
the evil spirits from doing them harm. 
6. In Matt. xvii. 20 Jesus reproves his disciples for the 
Removal of Want of faith which prevented them from casting 
treesand out the evil spirit from the epileptic boy, and 
oe falth ec he added these notable words: “If ye have 
magic. faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place ; and 
it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto 
you.” And in Luke xvii. 6 the logion takes this form: 
“Tf ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye would 
say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou rooted up, and be 
thou planted in the sea; and it would have obeyed you.” 
May not Jesus have held such language in view of the 
popular, and in that age almost universal, belief that by 
use of certain incantations and powerful names trees could 
be brought down off the mountain, hills removed, and even 
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the moon drawn down to earth? Thus Vergil writes in his 
eighth Bucolic : 
Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
Omnia vel medium fiant mare. 
And again : 
Carmina vel caelo possunt deducere Lunam. 
So Ovid, Metam. xiv. 340, tells how the wife of Picus called 
Canens could move trees and rocks with her incantations, 
“Silvas et saxa movere.” Medea was believed to have 
done all this and to have enchained the torrent as well: 
Illa refrenat aquas, obliquaque flumina sistit, 
Illa loco silvas, vivaque saxa movet. 
Petronius Arbiter! in graceful verse has enumerated all the 
miracles which a witch could work: 
Quidquid in orbe vides, paret mihi. Florida tellus 
Cum volo siccatis arescit languida succis... 
Mihi pontus inertes 
Submittit fluctus, Zephyrique tacentia ponunt 
Ante meos sua flabra pedes. 
Seneca in his play “ Medea?” attributes to his heroine similar 
miraculous powers. Everything obeys her incantations. 
In Claudian the witch says: “ Ire vagas quercus, et flumina 
stare coegi®.” 

Fruit trees and crops also could be withered and de- 
stroyed by magic incantations, as Tibullus says (lib. i, 
Eleg. 8, 19): 

Cantus vicinis fruges traducit ab agris. 
And at Rome it was a provision of the XII Tables* “ne 
quis fructus excantassit,’ that no one by charms should 
ruin another's fruit-crop. The influence of the evil eye, 
fuscinatio as it was termed, prejudiced human beings, 
animals, and plants. In this wise Jesus cursed and so 
withered the fig-tree. 

' Ch. 134. 2 |. 752 foll. 3 Lib. i. in Rufin. 


* Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 4. He also was condemned ‘qui malum 
earmen excantassit.” 
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Nor must we think that these beliefs were the fancies 
Such beliefs Of poets. The fathers of the Church with one 
in power accord believed that the magi or magicians by 
of magic : : ° ° P 
seriously use of incantations and invocation of devils 

held. ¢ould work such miracles, nor would Lucian 
have ridiculed them so keenly had they not been objects 
of popular credulity. Nor is it so long since such things 
were believed in Europe; and a learned Jesuit, Martin 
Delrio, as late as 1600 in his Disquisitionwm Magicarum 
libri sea, after citing the above passages from the Latin 
poets, gravely argues that they were no exaggeration of 
what witches and magicians with the help of the devil 
could do. 

We shall be much in error if we suppose that a Syrian 
or Palestinian city in the age of Christ contained fewer 
credulous people for its size than did Cologne, where in the 
seventeenth century the disquisition of Martin was printed 
and read, It is evident to any one who compares the 
Jesus asarch- leading marvels of the Gospels—the turning of 

magician. water into wine, the walking on the sea, the 
withering of the fig-tree, the stilling of the storm, the 
feeding of the 5000, the raising of Lazarus and others— 
that it was the fixed aim of the earliest biographers of 
Jesus not only to prove that he fulfilled the predictions of 
the prophets and was therefore the promised Messiah, but 
equally to put him into successful competition with the 
leading popular magicians of the age. At his birth the 
magi came from the East to do homage, and when he grew 
up he had to excel them all in their own peculiar skill. 
He had to distance them on their own ground. Doubtless 
many devout minds in the present age would rather that 
this thaumaturgic element were not in the Gospels, and 
feel rightly that it impairs the true isolation and dignity of 
the central figure. However, we must be thankful for them 
as they are, and congratulate ourselves that in a document 
emanating from Syria in the first century the miracles are 
not more numerous and more striking than they are. It 
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was indeed very creditable to the Jews of Jerusalem 
Credulity of 8 the time of the crucifixion, that they mostly 
the first refused to listen to the tale of the bodily resur- 
century: rection. For it was a credulous age in which 
Herod’s first thought was that Jesus was John the Baptist 
risen from the dead, and in which even the Roman legions 
had to be set in motion in order to put down the insurrec- 
tion of a sham Nero who equally with Jesus had risen 
from the dead, and was acclaimed as having done so by 
millions of Syrians. Resurrection in that last half of the 
first century was in the air; and the wonder is not that so 
many, but that~so few believed from the first in the risen 
Christ. 
7. One other point may be noticed, and that is the use 
Binding in the Gospels of a phrase, borrowed directly 
and from contemporary magic, namely “ binding and 
loosing. loosing.” Jesus said to Peter: “ Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shal] be bound in heaven: and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven'.” 
And a. little later’, he grants this power to the whole body 
of his disciples. 

By incantations the ancient magicians or witches bound 
the elements, bound the feelings and wills of men, con- 
trolled their actions and movements, inflicted on them 
disease and even death. Ligare and defigere are the Latin 
equivalents. Thus the nurse in Seneca’s play Hercules 
Oetueus, |. 453, says: “ Artibus magicis fere (? vaga) Coniu- 
gia nuptae precibus admistis ligant.” And the same author 
(lL. 6, De Benef. ce. 35) has the phrase “caput alicuius dira 
imprecatione defigere.” So Vergil in the Ciris, v. 377: 


Regis Iolchiacis animum defigere votis. 


Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 19 relates that the vestal virgins 
could by their prayers prevent a fugitive slave from quit- 
ting the city. By use of charms earthenware pots could 


1 Matt. xvi. 19. 2 Matt. xviii. 18. 
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be broken’. Snakes, he says, would yield to the same 
influence, and houses could be burned down by incantations 
scrawled on their walls (incendiorum deprecationibus). 
In later Greek the Gospel word ded, “I bind,” regularly 
means “to enchant”; and Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. p. 23, 
preserves this inscription of Isis: “I am Isis, queen of all 
the land, and brought up by Hermes; and whatsoever 
I shall bind, no one is able to loose.” And Aristides, in 
his oration for Bacchus, p. 53, says that “nothing can be 
so firmly bownd, either by disease or anger or any fortune, 
as that Dionysus cannot loose it.” This recalls Luke’s 
phrase used of the woman who had a spirit of infirmity *. 
Satan had bound her for eighteen years. Symbolic knots 
were often used, especially in disease. Prof. Sayce points 
out in his Hibbert Lectures what importance attached to 
the tying and untying of these. Pliny (Nat. Hist. lib. xxviii) 
mentions a symbolic binding of the sick with linen. Witches, 
says Ovid*, and old women used magic knots in order 
to silence wicked tongues. In Somersetshire the peasants 
still tie symbolic knots on the back of a sick animal ; and 
in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford such a knot recently 
used is exhibited. Agabus the prophet, in Acts xxi. 11, 
in binding his hands and feet seems to have mystically 
compelled the fulfilment of his peculiar prophecy. 

But I need not multiply instances. The words “bind 
and loose” signify any kind of occult influence gained 
by the use of the names of gods and demons, by spells 
sung, as Pliny remarks, in the ritual way without trans- 
position or omission of a single word, amidst the reverential 
silence of the bystanders, and to the sound of a flute played 
without intermission, lest anything else but the words of 
the charm be heard by the supernatural powers‘. We 


’ Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 4, ‘‘Nondum egressa urbe mancipia fugitiva 
retinere in loco precatione.” 
? Luke xiii. 16. 

3 Fasti, ii. 575, 581. 
‘ Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxviii. 3. 
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can hardly doubt that the choice of the phrase “binding 
and loosing” to describe the power conferred by Jesus was 
suggested by these magic arts. The association with the 
magic use of the name—which I shall presently discuss— 
at least suggests that the power itself as originally con- 
ceived was simply of a theurgic or magical kind. 


(To be concluded.) 


F. C. ConyBEARE. 
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MASSORETIC STUDIES. 


IV. 
The Division into Verses (continued). 
3. The Division of Verses of the Massorah. 


In the preceding investigations it was presumed that the division 
of verses of the Massorah was known, and that, with very few excep- 
tions, it was identical with that of our editions of the Bible. This 
identity is, in the first instance, based upon tradition; for our 
editions flowed from MSS. in which the division of verses was 
marked. It is further based on the concurrence of the numbers 
of the verses of separate sections (Pentateuch), and of the sums 
of the verses of the separate books and of the three parts. That also 
the separate verses in respect to their magnitude, i.e. the division 
of verses, in a narrower sense, are the same in our copies as those 
which the Massorah hands down and demands, follows from the 
diversified statements about the “ Pesukim,” which can be verified 
by the “ Pesukim ” of our copies. It is for the purpose of establishing 
this assertion, and, at the same time, of illustrating what importance 
the Massoretes attached to the division and limitation of verses, 
and what amount of labour they consequently bestowed on them, 
that we will produce here a few characteristic data from the 
Massoretic material extant. For this object we shall make use of the 
Massora marginalis and finalis, such as Frensdorff’s Massoretic works 
(Ochlah We-Ochlah, Hanover, 1864, and Massoretisches Worterbuch, 
Hanover and Leipzig, 1876), and Ginsburg’s The Massorah (3 parts). 
In the latter books the reader can find the further explanations 
of the data we produce, and, of course, a great number of other data 
on this point}. 

1 Vide particularly Ochla, Nos. 39, 164, 171-175, 179, 194, 225-230, 
268, 274-282, 286-288, 296-360, 362-365, 374; Massoretisches Worterbuch, 
Pp- 373-381. The Massorah follows, on the whole, in its arrangement the 
Masora finalis ; the above-mentioned book, the Massoretisches Worterbuch, can 
therefore be used. It is rather more difficult, as we have done, to look 
out the needful passages from the Index to vol. II. But, having regard 
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We commence with the proofs for whole verses. There are three 
verses (Gen. ii. 5, Num. xxvi. 8, Josh. xi. 14) which number eighty 
letters (Ochla, No. 316, cf. M. W. B., p. 377 b); three verses commence 
and terminate with & (Massora Exodus, 29, 30; M.W.B., p. 378b; 
Ginsburg, &, No. 17). Eleven other verses begin and terminate with })3 
(Ginsburg, II, 3, No. 13=Lev. xiii. 9; Num. xxxii. 32, &c.). There 
are ten verses each word of which contains a & (Massora, Num. xxvi. 
24; Mf, v,8; Ginsburg, &, 18); the whole alphabet (Ginsburg, 5, 277; 
M. W. B., p. 381b; for instance, Zeph. iii. 8: cf. Minchat Shai; Ezek. 
XXXViii. 12, &c.). Five verses have forty words each: Jer. xxxvili. 4, 
Dan. iii. 15, v. 23, Esther iii. 12 (Massoret. Worterbuch, 380 and 381, 
No.1). The fifth verse was unknown to Frensdorff ; it is, as Ginsburg, 
2, 442, correctly states, Dan. vi.13. Fourteen verses of the Pentateuch 
contain three words each (Massora Exodus, 28, 13, &c.; Mf. 4, 1; 
M. W. B., p. 381, No. 4; Ginsburg, 2, 439). Four verses have each 
seven words consisting of four letters (Mp., Ps. lxxiii.2, Prov. xvii. 3). 
Ps. exix has four verses—namely, 15, 47, 113, and 146—having four 
words each (Massora, Ps. exix. 47: Mf. 19, 17). So has Ps. exix, 
verses 43 and 128, ten words each (Mp. cxix. 128). Seven verses have 
fifteen words each, of which the middle word, i.e. the eighth, form 
a Ketib and Keri: 1 Sam. xiii. 19, xxx. 24, Jer. xxxiii. 8, &c. (Ochla, 
No. 164). Eleven verses of the Torah begin and end with the same 
word, for instance, Lev. xxiii. 42 (Massora, Lev. vii. 19; M. W. B., p. 381. 
No. 3). Ginsburg, , 424, mentions, in accordance with the Massorah 
to Lev. vii. 19 cited by him, only ten, but in the index he correctly 
notes 8%. In other places, also, there are discrepancies between 
Ginsburg’s text and the index, which were not noted by Baer in his 
review of Ginsburg’s work in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft, XL, 743 sqq. Cf. about the notation in question 
Ginsburg, III, p. 221.a, where thirty-three verses of that kind are 
adduced; also 1, 98. Three verses begin and terminate with the 
Tetragrammaton (Deut. xxxi. 3; Mf. 18, 50; M. W. B., p. 338, sub jin.). 
We also refer briefly to several numbers of the Ochla, where various 
combinations of the same particle in one verse are noted: 230 (Mk), 
298-315 (93), 317, 318 (1), 321-324 (7B), 328-333 (NX), 334 (23), 


to the space at our disposal, we can only give a small fragment. After 
some study of the Massoretic material, the corresponding data can easily 
be found in these four collections. We, therefore, refer to this only 
occasionally. Ochla is the handiest of them, but contains, comparatively, 
the fewest data; which proves that, in the course of centuries, the 
Massoretic material has increased also in this respect. We do not 
especially cite Frensdorff’s notes. 
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335-337 (TW), 339 (TAM), 340-342 (NIM), 346 (DN), 349-355 (99), 
356 (D3), 362, in three verses of which xd occurs once, and xy occurs 
four times. These references occur also in Ginsburg’s work and 
elsewhere, e.g. 8, 517, in three verses of which, after by, by) occurs 
four times, again followed by De. This very small collection of data 
is sufficient to give an idea of the host of indications contained in 
the Massorah towards the fixing of the division of the verses. 

A number of data give certainty about the CoMMENCEMENT of 
verses: Ochla, Nos. 39, 171-175, 319, 320, 327, 338, 343, 345, 360, 368. 
In order to enable the reader to gain a correct idea of the amplitude 
of such data, I shall give a selection out of the less accessible work 
of Ginsburg, and only such notes about the commencement of verses 
as are noted under ®: 88, Abraham commences a verse five times; 
805, ‘7 VON three times; 1469, ‘7 AAS three times; 869, pox ‘mn WON 
three times; 193, bin) five times; 340, 7°8) three times; 365, 7s) 
three times ; 418, U°S ten times in the Pentateuch and twice in Job; 
452, J eight times (cf. 457); 650, poe thirty-one times; 735, 736, 
DN seventeen times in Exodus and seven times in Leviticus; 813, 
FIVON three times ; 82, yond nine times; 957, 28) thirty-three times ; 
1096, 73S thirteen times; 1109, /NT) eight times; 1182, WS) twelve 
times. And to give a few more instances of other letters : 7, 93, 
Ni) thirty-three times; 1, 49, nxn seventeen times; °, 196, TINY 
five times in Genesis ; ¥, 920, NAY twenty-five times. ; 

On the MIDDLE or VERSES (P1DD My), see Ochla, Nos. 325, 326, 
345, 346, 363; Ginsburg, &, 320, 2 “INN twice; 384, [SX }'® sixteen 
times (cf. ibid., 387, 390, 394); 3, 370, bern 1) fifteen times ; 

250, Seay by thirty-five times, &c. 

“— the TERMINATION OF VERSES (PIDD 41D) see Ochla, Nos. 357, 
268 (cf. ibid., note); Ginsburg, &, 808, “7 WX twenty times in the 
Prophets; 945, ‘7 ‘JS twenty times in Leviticus ; 949, DION 78 
seventeen times ; 750, Nd DN seven times; 7, 147, 0 poninind five times ; 
, 255, Of twelve times; *, 123, TIN 13 ONY (in the index 
onmniadie ’y™}) eleven times in Ezekiel. 

It is noteworthy that the notes about the commencement of verses 
are considerably more numerous than those about the thiddle or 
termination of verses. We remind the reader of our previous 
observations as to the much greater significance attached, in the 
Talmud, to the commencement of verses than to their middle or 
termination. The latter is not mentioned at all, and for very good 
reasons. A knowledge of the beginning of the verses was useful 
in the schools and in the study of the Scriptures, because it called 
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to memory the whole verse, which could then be read correctly to the 
end. Thus it was allowed to arrange on Friday evenings the beginnings 
of the verses for children. But we do not hear anything about the 
terminations of verses, because these only gained a significance later, 
after the verses had not only received their limitations by accen- 
tuation, but had also become fixed for recitation by means of written 
signs. The Massoretic notes on the beginnings of verses, which are 
more natural intersections of the text than the terminations of verses, 
were, for the reasons stated above, already deemed worthy of attention 
in remote times, and therefore the number of such notes is greater. 
This becomes evident by a comparison of the data contained in 
Ochla, where the notes about the beginning of verses form by far the 
majority. The circumstance that we speak frequently of P\DD 1D, 
and hardly ever of PIDD WN, rests, as already mentioned, on our 
system of accentuation, which knows no P05 WN), but only a Silluk, 
usually called P1DD 1D. The alphabetical portions of Holy Writ 
prove that the beginnings of verses had already a significance in 
for the terminations of verses not even a rhyme 













Biblical times: 


exists. 
The hosts of data contained in the Massorah make an accurate 


limitation of the individual verses possible; and thus the discre- 
pancies are not numerous, either in the Massoretic works or in the 
editions. What we know about this, we have given in the previous 
chapter. The result is, that Tradition, Massorah, and the Editions 


of the Bible are in perfect harmony on this point. 












4. Division into verses and Stichometry. 





The verses of classical antiquity differ essentially from those of the 
Alexandrine Bible. In secular writings, the “verses” served the 
purpose of fixing the remuneration of the copyists : they wrote lines 
of a certain length—thirty-six to thirty-eight letters to the line— 
without any attention being paid to the contents; but in Holy Writ 
the sections or lines were, at the same time, sections in reference 
to the contents. Every sentence formed a line, a orixos or versus’. 
A P\DD can have, therefore, several verses (lines), as well as several 
NP, Nd, ana. We can identify stichos with 137, or, better still, 
with the Dy of the Jerusalemite, or the D'MYH ‘PDD of the 










1 Cf. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 316 sqq.; E. Kénig, Einleitung in das 
alte Testament, p. 462, and the works quoted in these books. We have 
made mention already, II, 1, of more recent works. It would be worth 
while to make a thorough comparative study of the division into verses 
and the Biblical Stichometry, and we recommend such study to those 


to whom the literature in question is accessible. 
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Babylonian Talmud. The question is whether the Hebrew Bible 
knew of Stichoi. 

Hupfeld' answered this question in the affirmative in respect 
to the poetical pieces. We assent to this opinion, without, however, 
wishing to decide whether such sentences made a line each. We 
consider it as certain that such sentences formed a unity, and were 
recognized as such. People knew that the individual sentences in 
the poetical pieces, Exodus xv, Deut. xxxii, Judges v, and 2 Sam. xxii, 
were complete in themselves, and were reproduced also in writing 
in accordance with such limitation ?. 

Another question, which does not concern us here, is, how this 
limitation of individual sentences was expressed in writing. It is 
known that the three books of Psalms, Job, and Proverbs were, as late 
as the Middle Ages, written as 171°’, although the linear representa- 
tion in the MSS. is no longer the original one. It is, therefore, 
beyond doubt, that the Talmud, Kiddushin, 30a, when giving the 
number of the D'PiDD of the Psalms as 5,896, means such stichoi*. 
Consequently, the number of stichoi is found in the Talmud in the same 
manner as, on the other hand, the number of Massoretic verses in the non- 
Hebrew codices. <A distinction (mentioned also elsewhere) is found in 
Cod. Erlangen, 770, 8 sub jin., which gives the number as 2,606: “ Ter 
quinquagenos David canit ordine psalmos Versus bis mille sexcentos 
sex canit ille‘.” Still more remarkable is the account given in 


a fragment of the Psalms in the Royal Library in Copenhagen, 
in which the number of the verses of the Psalms is given as 
IuDXXVII. This is the figure given by the Massorah, which seems to 
have escaped Berger®. I am fortunate enough to be able to point 
out the Massoretic number of verses for the Pentateuch in a MS. 
of the Vulgate. For Exodus, Berger, p. 363, gives “ Mille ducenti 
et novem: compl.},” and this agrees with the Massorah to the letter“. 


1 Ausfiihrliche hebr. Grammatik, 1841, pp. 84-114, Konig, 461. 

2 Vide Megilla, 16 b, and Minchat Shai to Deut., ¢. 32. 

3 Luzzatto, Hebrew Letters, ed. Griiber, p. 346; Hupfeld, Grammatik, § 20; 
Delitzsch, Psalms, II, 398, 3rd edition; I, 21. Luzzatto, in accordance 
with Joel Brill’s edition with commentary, really obtained the number 
5,896, but not without some artifices. The Massorah counts in the Psalms 
only 2,527 verses. By adding the number of verses of the individual 
chapters, I get for the Peshitta 4,793; in Berger, p. 365, I find 5,000, and 
from MSS. of the Vulgate, 5,500. 

‘ Delitzsch, Psalms, II, 398, the same is cited by Berger (p. 365), 
from B, No. 10,420. 

5 Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 365; for the description of the MS. in 
‘Nouveau fonds royal,” No. 1, vide ibid, p. 380. 

®° For a description of the Codex Compl.', vide Berger, p. 392. The 
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The same Codex gives for Genesis: Mille txxxu1I. This figure 
cannot possibly refer to stichoi, the numbers of which vary between 
3,070 and 4,900 (Berger, p. 363). The Massoretic number of verses 
for Exodus being attested, it is not tco hazardous to assume that 
for Genesis also the Massoretic figure was originally given, and we 
really obtain it if we substitute p for L=1,534. Three sets of figures 
of stichoi are preserved for Leviticus, namely, 2,300, 2.400, and 2,600,— 
tens and units are neglected. A fourth record gives MCCC (=1,300). 
This figure cannot possibly refer to stichoi. On the ground of the 
information given by the Massorah about the number of verses, and 
previously pointed out by me, I venture to conjecture, by the figure 
as given in this MS., which hails from the tenth century, and which, 
according to Berger, exhibits the Spanish text of the Vulgate, 
that the number of verses as given by the Massorah is meant. It is 
only necessary to put D instead of M,— Dccc=800, the figure given 
by the Massorah. As in the other codices, tens and units are 
neglected. The assumption that in Kiddushin, 30a, the stichoi of 
the Psalms are given bears a high amount of probability. It is, 
therefore, plausible that figures giving the number of verses of the 
Chronicles, which is handed down together with that of the Psalms, 
also refers to the number of stichoi. The Chronicles have, according 
to the Talmud, 5,880 verses; the figure given by the Peshitta, which 
is of Jewish origin’, is only slightly less, namely, 5,630?. 

‘The passage in the Talmud, frequently mentioned but not explained, 
is protected against far-reaching conjectures by the evidence of 
a Gaon. In the Responsa of the Geonim, edited by Harkavy (Berlin, 
1885), No. 3a, the question occurs how the sums of the verses of our 


MS. is in the library of the Central University at Madrid, No. 31: 
“Premiére Bible d’Aleala: Nombreuses notes hébraiques en marge.” 
The MS. hails from the ninth century. If it is possible to venture 
making a conjecture on the ground of the ample description (1. ¢., 
p. 22 sqq.), Jews must have had a part in the translation, or, at least, 
in the correction. Might not the Hebrew marginal notes be by Alfonzo 
de Zamora, about whom Neubauer wrote in this Review, VII, 398 sqq. ? 

' Rappoport, Halichoth Kedem, p.16; Perles, Meletemata Peschittoniana. 

2 wobo xedne pode xton xine mK ; Vulgate (Berger, p. 364), 1 Chron. 
2,040, 2 Chron. 2,100. The figure given by the Peshitta refers, perhaps, 
to the Chronicles together with Ezra and Nehemiah; although 2,361 is 
given as the number of Ezra only (to which Nehemiah, of which no figure 
is given, probably belongs also). In reference to Proverbs, Peshitta (1,863) 
and Vulgate (1pcccxL = 1,840) almost entirely concur, especially if xx is 
altered to tx. Rappoport’s conjecture can be called a happy one in that 
particular point, that the Jews also occasionally used the word op D2 in 
the sense of otixo.. 
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Baraitha were to be understood, as they were contradictory to the 
facts. The Gaon answers: Your question is well-founded; we have 
quite different figures, namely, Torah 5,884, Psalms 2,524, Chronicles 
1,970: the Baraitha refers to a Bible found in Jerusalem, which 
differed from other Bibles in respect to writing and number of verses. 
The three books in question have at present the afore-mentioned 
numbers ?. 
I shall give another conjecture on the stichoi in Jewish literature 
in the last note of the next chapter. 


5. The number of verses of the Pentateuch?. 


Before entering upon the question of the sum total of the verses 
of the Torah, we must first bring some order in the detailed informa- 
tion about the separate Sedarim, in which many variations show 
themselves. It is fortunate that, besides the Editions (=E), there 
are five lists at our disposal, which correct each other reciprocally. 
Four occur in Ginsburg’s work,—ii. 450 sqq. (= A); iii. 6 sqq. (= B); 
iii. 269 sqq. (= D); iii. 301 sqq. (= F); and one in the Manuel du 
lecteur, pp. 111 sqq.(=C). The last (C) is identical with the first (A); 


* The words in the Responsum read : A+ p97 MNT NT NT O39 MEP AD 
DAWN MNO we ODS Iw ON IDOI’ PDD AYIIW) OW) Aor) ODOR Neon 
DONT OMIT fd WOW FD NON OI NWO ywM AON OM IT * PPO API) 
MND TTD OMWTVI NW INOW ANN IED IMI (?) NNION ONEDI NW NNN NNT 
PR Jo She TMI PR ywoy bax OM MIT ID 727 ON WO 7D) Ww PPO py3) 323 
72 NOX DD? IT PRI JD NOW On. It is remarkable that the Gaon gives the 
Massoretic figure only for the Psalms. The variation 24 instead of 27 
is easily explained by a corruption from 3 into 1, which was natural 
by the Arabic pronunciation of the Dzal, and which occurs elsewhere 
also. In the case of the number of verses of the Pentateuch m2) 
mya) is perhaps a corruption of ‘pry 29w) (= OPIN MMW). As we 
shall endeavour to show in the next chapter, the Pentateuch has 5,842 
verses, if the Decalogue is reckoned for ten verses; but if the Gaon 
reckoned it for thirteen verses, he would obtain 5,848: but perhaps n’n 
was read instead of 7». It is more difficult to reconcile the Gaon with 
the Massorah in reference to the verses of the Chronicles. The latter 
have, according to Ginsburg, IT, p. 453 (1,765 V), THOM Ow) Nw Yaw AK ; 
according to Norzi, ed. princeps (1,787), TY3w) DW) Mw YIW) AX ; accord- 
ing to Baer (Orient, XII, 262), 1,764. It is, therefore, probable that in the 
Responsum of the Gaon mw yiw must be read instead of mwo ywn, so that 
only a surplus of five or six verses remains. 

2 This subject has been treated by Baer, Orient, XII, 202 sqq. ; 
I. Derenbourg, Manuel du lecteur, note iv; Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift, 
X (1872), -22 sqq. 
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we nevertheless reckon them for two, for three variations! seem 
to prove that Ginsburg had not taken that list from the Manuel. The 
Arabic list, B, accords with these, and is, in cases of difference, the 
most precise one. D and F belong together; both show the same 
corruptions, and differ only in two cases, which are obviously errors 
of the copyists ?. 

A comparison of all the lists, including those which are afforded 
by the editions of the Bible, show to demonstration that they flow, 
one and all, essentially from the same source, i.e. that they are all 
based upon the same numbering of verses. In by far the most cases 
they agree with each other, and their origin is obvious in spite of the 
comparatively few discrepancies. The latter are, for the most part, 
errors in copying or in reading, which are easily recognized and 
explained. A conclusive proof of the correctness of this assertion 
lies in the fact that the total sums of all are equal, without, however, 
even in one single list, according with the results offered by the 
detailed data. If we have here different methods of counting the 
verses, we must needs ascribe this harmony to the strangest possible 
errors of addition. 

We shall now make such comparison for the purpose of proving 
the above proposition, and of fixing the correct figure for the number 
of verses, and for many sections of verses. We shall give seriatim 
the numbers of verses of our weekly portions—no tradition existing 
to my knowledge about the Palestinian Sedarim— according to A, 
and compare them with those of the other lists, and with what other 
data there are. No discrepancy is noted whenever all lists and all 
references concur. For the sake of brevity the names of the portions 


are not given °, 


? pwn has, according to A, 11 yo'D) 15 H@w) AYIW; C has the same 
note, only more correctly 1D for 16. Ginsburg, strangely, marks 12 with 
a query, instead of 1D. Now if he had taken his list from the Manuel, 
1c, which is protected by the query against misprint, would be unintelli- 
gible. 72 has, according tu A, fifty-seven verses (= um); according 
to C, Sia PION 12272 OWwNM yaw. Here we should have to assume a tacit 
correction by Ginsburg, which is improbable in view of the previous 
example. ovew has, according to A, ninety-seven; according to C, 
It is true w=1ts and 7Aww=7r1w; 


w WD pron www oMTM srw. 
nevertheless, a tacit correction cannot be assumed. This very capable 
Massorete will, perhaps, shortly give an account of his sources; for in 
that case only his work will be of real service to science. 

? D has r-mn, 66, F 67 (1o=1D) ; xen» D 110, F 106 (+) = 4p). 

* For another comparison, vide Baer, Orient, XII, 205. Has not Baer 
coined several mnemonics himself ? 
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Genesis: 146 + 153 + 126+146+ 105 + 106+ 148+154+ 112+ 146+ 
106+85. DF have 84 instead of 85 (Vayechi). Vayerah has in BE 
147, which is the correct figure, for otherwise the sum total for Genesis 
would not be 1,534, as given everywhere, but only 1,533. f®P was 
turned into iD. and afterwards the mnemonic {*'pif* was invented. 
Accordingly, B has another mnemonic, 17°3313, which is correct. 
E, although giving here correctly 147, furnishes, nevertheless, 1,533 
as the sum total of the book; for it gives only 153 as the number of 
nbum. A PIDD Y¥IONI NPDD, Gen. xxxv. 22, was undoubtedly taken for 
two verses, which is not the case in our editions of the Bible’. The two 
verses. do not belong together, and were only read as one to enable the 
reader to omit the first without its being noticed*. xxvii. 4o is given 
as the middle of the verses. The book numbers 767 verses up to this 
verse, if Vayera numbers 147 verses. This follows also from the note 
that Genesis numbers 1,000 verses up to xxxiv. 20 (Man. d. 1. 149 and 
elsewhere) : if Vayera had only 146 verses, there would only be 999. 
The figures are exclusive of xxvii. 40, resp. xxxiv. 20; this follows 
from the data on the next thousand, on which we shall have to dwell 
again. 

Exodus: 124+ 121 + 1064+116+72+118+ 96+ 101 + 139+ 122+92. 
DF show the following corruptions: NN), 118 (D also 98); N)3, 
129 (D also correction, 106); ‘NP, 96. The first error may be 
accounted for by erroneous addition,—118 instead of 121. The 
second error may have arisen in this way: that the fourth Palestinian 
1D of N12 was taken in full, i.e. twenty verses of nbw (xiii. 17- 
xiv. 14) also; for BC first give the Palestinian Sedar of each week. 
This would produce AWW) DW AND, which then became AND 
Ayn OMwy. In the third instance iS=2¥, ‘e) DywN=Avw oO'ywN. 
The other sources produce identical figures. The main difficulty 
consists in this: how is the figure 1,209, which is universally handed 
down as the sum total, to be accounted for? The addition of the 
separate figures produces only 1,207. The half of the number of 
verses of the book is fixed at xxii. 27, exclusive (Ginsburg and Manuel) ; 
and up to that verse there are only 602 verses, and not 604 (=14?2), 
whilst, as a matter of fact, there are 604 verses from xxii. 17 to the 
end. The two missing verses must therefore be looked for in the first 
half. Besides, according to the Manuel (p. 149), there are’ from 
Gen. xxxiv. 20 to Exod. xvii. 15 one thousand verses: this statement 


1 Cf. S. Baer, Orient, XII, 202, and Geiger, Urschrift, p. 373. 

? Mishna, Megilla, 25a; Shabbat, 55b. According to another inter- 
pretation of the Talmudical passage, which we gave above, the Talmud 
assumes here only one verse ; but the Massorah numbers two, and explains 


the Talmudical passage in the way given here. 
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proves to be correct, both according to the separate verses and the 
editions. The two verses in question must therefore be looked for 
in chapters xviii-xxii. This closer limitation at once suggests the 
decalogue. 

It is known that the decalogue can be divided into two sets of 
verses. If it is divided according to the commandments, we find 
ten verses; if no regard is had to the commandments, there are 
thirteen verses'. In the former case, the weekly portion, Jethro, has 
seventy-two verses, and seventy-five in the second case. The number 
of verses is, therefore, either one too many or two too few. ‘The 
larger figure is usually adopted, and the number 1,209 upheld by the 
elimination of one verse?; but some correct the Massorah, e.g. 
S. J. Reggio’. The statement of the Massorah cannot be upheld, 
once the decalogue is held to contain thirteen verses. But we reject 
this mode of reconciling the two statements, and for an important 
reason. All lists agree in assigning to the weekly portion, Jethro, 
seventy-two verses; all of them have, therefore, divided the decalogue 
into ten verses. The decalogue in Deuteronomy is, in all lists, also 
stated to have ten verses; for they assign to Vaetchanan 119 verses, 
our editions numbering 122*. But if the decalogue is counted as 
ten verses, then two verses are missing from the sum total both of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy. Exodus would have 1,207 verses instead 
of 1,209, and Deuteronomy 953 instead of 955. 

[ believe I shall be able to trace the two missing verses in Exodus xix.9 
in accordance with Kiddushin, 30a. It is stated in this Talmudical 
passage that the Palestinians divided the verse in question into three 


' Cf.W. Heidenheim’s Meor Enayim, Appendix to Exodus, The stereotype 
edition erroneously counts sixteen verses, by dividing ch. xx. 13-16, 
mzan xb+ + opw or, into four verses. This is admissible only when the 
division is made according to commandments, but in that case vv. 3-6 
and 8-11 would be only one verse each. In Deut. v. 17 these command- 
ments count correctly as one verse. 

* Vide Baer, ‘‘Die Verszihlung des Pentateuch,” Orient, XII (1851), 
200 sqq. A. Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift, IV, 265 sq., takes xx. 2-3 as one 
verse. Cf. also, on the division of the verses of the decalogue, Geiger, 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, III (1837, 153, 463. 

* Igroth Jaschar, p. 30. 

* A proof that the decalogue was counted as ten verses can be found 
in Chizkiyah’s words, according to which, the reason why in the synagogue 
no less than ten verses should be read, was in order to correspond to the 
ten commandments : nN Dwr 1:22 weap. (J. Taanith, 4, 3, fol. 68a 
at the bottom = J. Megilla, 4, 2, fol. 75a; cf. b. Meg., 21 b, in the name 
of 7DY 39.) It would have been remarkable if they had satisfied themselves 
with ten verses for the sake of a deca!ogue of thirteen verses. 
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verses; and as the same tradition assigns the origin of the fixing 
of the numbers of the verses to the Soferim, which would mean that 
it had come from the Palestinians to the Babylonians, there could 
not be anything remarkable in the circumstance that in fixing the 
figure 1,209, Exod. xix. 9 was counted as three verses. The Massoretic 
notes must be sifted according to their original sources. The sum 
total, 1,209, dates from time immemorial, and has its origin in 
Palestine; the detailed figure seventy-two is either of Babylonian 
origin, or has been changed from seventy-four after the Babylonian 
division of verses had already counted xix. 9 as one verse. The fact 
that several contradictory statements occur in the Massorah side by 
side is also proved by this, that two notes, quoted by Heidenheim, 
Exodus, p. 80b, contradict the division of the decalogue into ten 
verses. 

As to the two missing verses in Deuteronomy, I believe that they 
must be looked for in Haiizinu, for in the lists F D, fifty-four verses, 
instead of fifty-two, are given as the number of that weekly portion. 
I do not venture to decide how these two verses are to be got at, but 
it is not impossible to do so, for this weekly portion contains several 
verses consisting of four parts. The middle verse of Deuteronomy 
is, according to the Manuel, p. 149, xvii. 10. According to the separate 
figures, the book numbers up to this passage only 475 verses, instead 
of the required number, 477 (=*34). But this information cannot 
be used as an argument against our assumption, for it is also con- 
tradictory to the assertion of the Manuel and the other lists, that 
Veatchanan numbered 119 verses. The designation of this middle 
verse is based on the decalogue being counted as thirteen verses, but 
is not quite correct even then, for a verse remains superfluous if the 
number is given exclusive of the middle verse, as is usually 


‘done. 


Leviticus has 111 + 97+91+67+90+ 80+64+ 124+57+78 = 859 
D F gives for 18, {%, which is a slip for 8; in the same way D has for 
yun, iD instead of {5. We have already noticed that in A, in 
D'w"pP, 19 is an error for 70, just as in C, in 73, bn for Syn. 
DF have further, in ‘APNI, FAY instead of MY. The middle verse 
is xv. 7. This is correct, for up to this verse (exclusive) there are 
429 verses = 852, The note that Exod. xvii. 16 to Lev. xi. 7 contains 
a thousand verses is also correct. That 2 has fifty-seven verses and 
not fifty-four, a thing evident in itself, follows also from the note 
that the fourth thousand is contained in Lev. xi. 8 to Num. x. 16. 

Numbers. The unanimous information of all sources produces : 
159+176+136 + 119 +95 + 87 + 104 + 168 + 112 + 132 = 1,288. The 
middle verse is xvii. 20 (exclusive) = 644 = +488, The Manuel shows 
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1,289 verses, because there xxv. 19 and xxvi. 1 are taken as two verses 
each, although they are real cases PIDD YYONI NPDD. This is also 
shown by the note that Num. x. 17 to Deut. iii. 29 contain a thousand 
verses. OM25 must, therefore, have only 168 verses, and not 169, 
as correctly given by Heidenheim, and S. D. Luzzatto, I1 Pentateuvo 
(Padova, 1875). 

Deuteronomy: 105 + 119+ 111+126+97+110+122+70 (qd D353) 
+52+41. We have already dwelt upon j25NN8); also on DF, which 
give 127 in MN, where f3P>={3P: on D, 106 in 8¥N ‘= p=) 
(110), which is passed over by Ginsburg ; on C in D'ODY, where 1S=?¥; 
and on DF, in reference to 1187, 54. These figures give 953, and 
not 955 of the usual tradition. Everything that was required to be 
said on this point, as also on the middle verse, xvii. 10, has already 
been remarked above. Deuteronomy, from iv. 1 to the end, has 845 
verses. Consequently, j29NN) is counted as 122 and not 119 verses, 
and D’MSY as 97 and not 96. 

The whole of the Pentateuch contains, both according to the 
Massoretic works’ and the editions’, 5,845 verses. The figure 5,835, 
which is twice met with in the Massorah of Tshufut-Kale °, is not an 
independent statement, but merely an error of the copyist; for it is 
not based on special detailed information, and is, moreover, in direct 
conflict with previous statements. It is frequent in the Massorah 
that numbers expressed by letters are easily corrupted, and that the 
erroneous statements that have thus arisen are further transmitted 
after having been transcribed in words. We have already given 
several instances of that kind in the course of these articles; in the 
present case 7D 47 was turned into ab 7, We are convinced that 
there exists no rival information in the copies of the Massoretic 
notes. Our investigation leads to the conclusion that, in spite of the 
many discrepancies that these notes show, we may confidently assign 
all information of the Massorah referring to the number of verses 
in the Pentateuch to the same source. 


1 Ben Asher, Dikduke Hat*amin, p.55 3; Manuel du lecteur, p. 179, h. D Gins- 
burg, The Massorah, II, p. 338b, at the top; II, p. 452b. 

2 E.g. Minchat Shai, ed. Mantua; W. Heidenhein, Meor Enayim, Rédel- 
heim, 1818 sqq., and in the concluding Massoretic remark on the Torah. 
In Bomberg’s Rabbinical Bible of 1526, and in Buxtorf’s Bible of 1665, 
the figure 5,245 is the error either of the copyist or of the printer, for the 
addition of the separate numbers at the end of each book produces 5,845. 

’ Ginsburg’s Massorah, III, 269 b and 301 b, at the end of the two lists 
DF discussed above. I cannot find any reason why Ginsburg should have 
printed twice the same list. 
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But the information given in b. Kiddushin, 30a, which states the 

number of verses in the Torah to be 5,888, seems to be of a different 
character'. It is not impossible that there was a time when forty- 
three more verses were counted in the Torah. There was, perhaps, 
another division of verses in the poetical portions of Exod. xv 
and Deut. xxxii, which produced forty-three additional verses. 
This figure could be arrived at from Heidenheim’s two MSS. 
Heidenheim observes at the end of Deuteronomy, in the repeatedly- 
quoted edition, that the separate figures of the weekly portions 
amount to 992, and not to 955. Add this difference of thirty-seven 
to 5,845, and we obtain 5,882. For the sake of reconciling the two 
figures, we should have to read in Kiddushin, 0°30" D3” instead of 
Mw DY. But Baer (Orient, XII, p. 204, n. 3), and, after him, 
Geiger (Jiid. Zeitschrift, 1V, 265) observe, that the separate figures 
in Heidenheim’s MSS. were not correct; the harmony between 
the two figures is, therefore, merely accidental. It would be very 
peculiar indeed if the Tanna as well as the Massorete had first counted 
the total of Pa D°I¥3, and then again the verses of D°I¥3 separately. 
The many “ eights” in the Baraitha are suspicious from a Massoretic 
point of view. Otherwise we should be led to assume that 8,888 
should be read instead of 5,888 ("=N), as Isaiah Berlin corrects 
Berachot, 7a. This figure would then be connected with another, 
which refers to the definition of the moments. A P1D5 would certainly 
be too much for a ya. 

A third information is that of the Yalkut, i. 855, which gives 15,842 
as the number of verses of the Pentateuch?. Rappoport wanted to 
conclude boldly from this passage that the Palestinians had divided 
most verses into three, and that the enormous figure had thus arisen *. 
But in all probability we have here only a wrong interpretation 
of the letter 7 used as a figure. The words pads °7 were taken for 
15,000. We then should get the figure 5,842, which we consider 


2 pop ay IN WD °PIOD NT O”PIOD MDW) Ow) Nw Ae o'ede wo Yn 
myow 79 1300 ION mm Oo. 

2 yonn ores yt smn Sw cpp pawm. 

° G. Pollak, Halichot Kedem (Amsterdam, 1846), p. 10. Cf. supra, ¢.)2, sub 
Jin, the refutation of that opinion. 

* Cf. J. Miller, Sopherim, p. 135, n. 9. In the Massorah 7 is usually 
written, not x7; vide Manuel, 35, 7,93; 37, 6; 126, 6; Ginsburg, Massorah, 
I, p. 234a at the commencement, p. 224b and 289b several times ; also 
b. Menachot, 29b. Other instances, taken from the Talmuds, are found 
in Berliner, Beitrdge der Hebriischen Grammatik im Talmud und Midrash, p. 19. 
From the Jerushalmi, the form xq only is quoted there. In Ginsburg, 
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the most correct. In discussing the number of verses of the Pentateuch 
we have already endeavoured to prove that the decalogue counted 
only as ten verses. We conjectured that the missing two verses were 
contained in Exod. xix.9. The number of verses of Deuteronomy 
seemed to be in conflict with that assertion, because it amounts to 
955 only, if the decalogue counts as thirteen. But the Yalkut gives, 
as a matter of fact, only 5,842 (not 5,845), and the decalogue must, 
therefore, have been taken to contain only ten verses; and this, as we 
have seen, was really done in the detailed amount of Vaetchanan. 
It is noteworthy, also, that Levita, Massoret Hammassoret, III. Preface 
sub fin., counts 5,842, and not 5,845. The exact Massoretic number 
of the verses of the Pentateuch may, therefore, be 5,842. The identity 
of the hundreds, tens, and units in Yalkut and Massorah goes to prove 
that the discrepancy in the thousands owes its origin to a corruption, 
provided that we have, in our editions, the original reading, and not 
a reading corrected in conformity with the Massorah'. 


III, 70a, sm occurs repeatedly.  ‘p is also written like 7 in Manuel, 35, 2; 
39, 2, 7, and elsewhere. Ginsburg, II, 429, has xp only in the heading 
emanating from Ginsburg ; the four notes cited there have ». The mode 
of writing x7 and wp is of a more recent date; and it seems to me that 
it was not used at all in ancient times. 

' wi is given as the source of this Agada. This points to a younger 
Midrash, as Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrige, 302, note, observes. Since 
Simeon Kara, as Zunz assumed, and A. Epstein again proved in his 
treatise : yew wom Kp prow 9 (Cracow, 1891), lived in the thirteenth 
century, the Midrash in question must be very recent. It is not im- 
possible that this Agada was taken from the collection of Midrashim 
of Moses Hadarshan, who embodied in his work also non-Jewish Agadas, 
and even such as are opposed to Jewish conceptions, as Epstein proved 
in his Beitrdgen 2ur jiidischen Alterthumskunde, XI, Moses ha-Darshan aus Narbone 
Vienna, 1891), p. 9, and Revue des études juives, XXI, p. 80 sqq. I am led 
to assume this, in the first place, by the calculation of the days of seventy 
years and of the two verses that fall to each year; the figure seventy and 
the Gematrias belonging to the favourites of Moses Hadarshan. In the 
second place, the mentioning of verses from the Apocrypha is most 
remarkable, my “pon 135; this can only have been done by Moses 
Hadarshan, who did not keep himself free from Christian conceptions. 
Nor is the computation of the seventy years according to the solar cycle 
Jewish. Add. to all this the number of the eighteen 277 ">, which do not 
accord with the number of the festival days of the Diaspora, and refer 
perhaps to the eighteen days on which the individual in Palestine could 
recite the complete Hallel (Taanith, 28b, an7 1 n> = Sam on nn”, for 
which reason the recitation of the two verses is omitted). All these 
considerations suggest the assumption that this Agada has issued from 
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Gritz (Monatsschrift, XXXIV, 97 sqq.), arguing from the number of 
verses as given in the Talmud and Yalkut, endeavoured to establish 
important discrepancies in reference to the division of verses. In this 
he looks for support also in the threefold information about the middle 
verse of the Torah, which is given in Kiddushin, 30a, as Lev. xiii. 33; 
in Masechet Soferim, IX, 3 (ed. Miller, XVI) as Lev. viii. 23; and in 
the Massorah and Dikduke Hat‘’amim, p. 55, as Lev. viii. 8. Griitz 
argues that the first indication referred to the Babylonian, the second 
to the Palestinian, and the third to the Karaite division of verses, and 
that. the latter had become solely and universally adopted. The 
three figures given as the sum total of the verses of the Pentateuch 
are explained by Gritz in the same way, namely, that 5,888 was the 
figure of the Babylonians, 15,842 that of the Palestinians, and 5,845 
that of the Karaites. The Baraitha in Kiddushin, 30a, which is intro- 
duced by the words {339 13, must, in that case, be of Babylonian 
origin; further, in a division of verses which gives for the whole 
Pentateuch an overplus of forty-three verses only, and which, there- 
fore, almost entirely agrees with ours, the middle verse must be moved 
forward by 152 verses (Lev. viii. 8 to xiii. 13), from which it would follow 
that they had made their verses longer than ours in the first half 
of the Pentateuch, and shorter in the second half. Nothing of this 
can be entertained. Gritz attaches too much importance to the 
expression NP! soy, which he considers to refer, like N1P ‘33, 
to the Karaites; but the expression is frequently enough applied in 
Talmud and Midrash to those who have a great knowledge of the 
Bible’. We can, however, in complete refutation of Griitz’s assump- 
tion, adduce the numerous data, quoted from the Talmudim and 
Midrashim in the second chapter of this inquiry, which constitute 
irrefragable evidence for the division of verses as possessed by us. 
From these data, being partly of Babylonian and partly of Palestinian 
origin, there can be no doubt that, barring insignificant differences 
which can have no weight in deciding this question, essentially the 


an extraneous, non-traditional source. If this be the case, the enormous 
number of verses, which according to this computation must be the 
result, can also be understood. For according to this calculation, there 
must be at least 41,160 verses; for seventy years have 20,589 week- 
days, every day two new verses should be given to God=41,160. The 
Hebrew Canon containing in round figures 23,000, the Apocrypha must 
supply the still missing 18,000. Or Moses Hadarshan counted the stichoi 
as Biblical verses; in that case the number of verses required can be 
accounted for. I believe that the enigmatical Agada could be solved after 
this method, although not strictly in the way indicated here. 
? Erulim, 21b; Baba Mezia, 33 b ; Sanhedrin, 101 a, and elsewhere. 
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same division of verses existed in both countries. In the face of this 
fact we can dispense with all other, however obvious, refutations. 
Turning to the question of the divergent information about the 
middle verse, the one given in the treatise Soferim, namely, Lev. viii. 23, 
can be explained in two ways. Up to Lev. viii. 8 there are 2,922 
verses; the verse indicated as the middle verse belongs, therefore, 
neither to the first nor to the latter half, but stands between, for 
2,922 x 2=5,844, and there are 5,845 verses. Now suppose a Massorete 
had in the Talmud the reading 5,882 (73\0v’=D'2t”), and considered 
this the correct number, either from having omitted to check it, or 
on the ground of a different numbering of the verses of Deut. xxxii, 
in that case he had to count till he reached the half of that figure, 
4882—2,941. If he, further, took the decalogue to contain thirteen 
verses —a thing not at all impossible, considering what we said before 
on the subject —then on reaching Lev. viii. 8 he had 2,925 verses, 
and sixteen more verses brought him to Lev. viii. 23=2,941 verses. 
Another explanation would be this: that the abbreviation ‘w™ 
(=0Y), Lev. viii. 8, was turned into pnw, Lev. viii. 23. The 
information about the middle verse as given in the Talmud is more 
difficult to explain. It cannot have been based upon an essentially 
different division of verses, for the very same Baraitha gives the sum 
of the verses of the Pentateuch as only forty-three verses more than 
that of the Massorah, but there are 152 verses between Lev. viii. 8 and 
xiii. 3. . 1 admit I can propose nothing in explanation, except that 
the ancient Massorete made a mistake in counting, or that he failed 
to understand the note about the middle verse. It is also possible to 
conjecture that the big 1 had been originally an indication of the 
middle letter, which indication was erroneously transmitted to the 
middle verse, the 1 in 1M serving for this purpose. I do not attach 
much value to this conjecture ; I give it merely as a suggestion. 


6. The Number of Verses of the Prophets, the Hagiographa, and the 
whole Bible. 


The sums of the separate books of the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha are given, besides the editions, which cannot be relied on’, 
by Ginsburg, ©, 195-215, and partly by Baer, Orient, XII, 262. We 
give here Ginsburg’s list, and add Baer’s variations in brackets. 
A “ B” is added where both agree; where Baer has given no figure 
nothing is added. 


' In the stereotype edition of the Bible Society the figure for the 
Chronicles is 1,656. 
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Prophets. Middle. 


Joshua 6561. xiii. 26. 
Judges 6183. x. 8. 

Samuel 1506. I, xxviii. 24. 
Kings 1536 B. I, xxii. 6. 
Isaiah 1292! B. XXXiii. 21. 
Jeremiah 1365? [1364] XXViii. II. 
Ezekiel 1273 [1272]* XXVI. I. 

XII Prophets " Micah iii. 12 *. 


In spite of the separate figures, the sum total is given by Ginsburg 
as 9,294; and by Baer, who has only two verses less, as 9,292°. In 
another Massorah (Ginsburg, II, p. 338 at the top), the figure 9,298 
occurs. Dikduke Hat*amim gives, in agreement with the first figure, 
9,294. Isa. xvii. 3 is indicated as the half of the Prophets 
(D'N'237 YN), Dikduke, 56, Ginsburg, II, 338a6; this accords both 
with the figure 9,294 and the figure 9,296. In the former case xvii. 3 
belongs to the second half, and in the latter case, to the first ; for 
up to Isa. xvii. 3 there are 4,647 verses=9,294:2. If 9,298 verses are 
counted, the two additional verses would be equally divided between 
the two halves, and the middle verse would remain the same. 


Hagiographa. Middle. 
Psalms 2527 Ixxviii, 36. 
Proverbs 915 (914) xvi. 18, 
Job 1075 xxii. 16. 
Song of Solomon 117 iv. 14. 
Ruth ii. 21. 
Lamentations ill. 34 (32 misprint). 
Kohelet Vi. 10. 
Esther Wet: 
Daniel vie 12°. 
Ezra (Nehemiah) 688 (686) Ht, 33’. 
Chronicles 1765 (1764) * I, xxvii. 25. 


8072 


1 The same in Baer’s edition. 

2 In the jo: ncox the p is a misprint for vr. 

5 Baer gives, in his edition of Ezekiel (Leipsic, 1884), the figure 1,273. 
#5678 For these notes see next page. 
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The sum total is not given by Ginsburg in this place, but is found 
338 b, as 8,063; Dikduke, p. 55, has 8,064. This figure can be recon- 
ciled with the separate items only by subtracting five verses from 
Job, two from Ezra, and one each from Proverbs and the Chronicles ; 
this would give 8,063. Was not Baer induced by the addition 
to subtract, against the Massorah, a verse each from Proverbs and 
Chronicles? The remaining eight or nine verses can only be accounted 
for by eliminating five verses from Job, two from Ezra, and one from 
Esther (according to Norzi). Psalm exxx. 3 is marked as the middle 
verse of the Hagiographa (Ginsburg, 338 a, and Dikduke, 56). The sum 
total being 8,063, there must be 4,032 to Ps. cxxx. 4. The Chronicles 
and Psalms have 1,765 +2,527=4,292. From Ps. cxxx. 3 to the end 
of the book there are 259 verses; therefore 4,292 —259=4033, which 
is not quite correct. A total of 8,064 must therefore be assumed, and 
Ps. cxxx. 3 must be counted to the second half '. 

The sum total of the whole Bible amounts, according to Ginsburg, 
II, 453, and Dikduke, p. 55, to 23,203. This sum can only be arrived at 
by keeping, according to Ginsburg and against the separate figures 


* Ginsburg, it is true, gives the same verses, but persistently gives 
in his reference of chapter and verse the one that precedes. For Joshua, 
ef. Minchat Shai. For Ezekiel, the second verse of ch. xxvi was given 
by Baer (Orient, XII, 262), but in his edition he notes xxvi. 1. Norzi 
always notes the middle verses, and they agree with those given. 

5 9,292 being expressed in words (ow) Ovwn), Ws YD pod) must be 
a misprint and not vice versa. 

* Ginsburg, v, 29, )tp x’~d2 ma yum, but up to v. 30 there are only 
167 verses. Norzi and Baer mark correctly vi. 12. Has Ginsburg obtained 
his reference from some MS.,? The Bible, ed. Brescia, 1493, marks 
Ps. Ixxviii. 38 as the middle of the book, as Berliner observes: Ueber 
den Einfluss des ersten hebrdischen Buchdrucks auf den Cultus und die 
Cultur der Juden, p. 28. He could have added, that Kiddushin, 30a, also 
marks this verse as middle verse. Cf. Norzi, end of 1. 

7 There are 343 up to this verse =686: 2. According to the figure 688, 
one verse must be sought before and one after the middle. 

* Norzi has Proverbs and Ezra 915, 688 respectively, Esther 166, 
Chronicles 1,787. Job has, according to Norzi, and Baer in his edition, 
not 1,075, but 1,070. The latter figure is verified by the addition of the 
verses. In Baer, ch. 5, the number of the last verse is missing, but the 
section is indicated. Ginsburg’s figure, which is protected against mis- 
print by its repetition in letters *zx, is consequently wrong. Whence 
has Baer 914 instead of 915, a figure already given in the Midrash? The 
same applies to Chronicles. 

* For references on the Fourths of the Pentateuch and the Hagiographa, 
vide Dikduke, p. 56. 
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for the Prophets, to the traditional figure 9,294, and by supplying 
8,064 for the Hagiographa. These figures are expressly preserved 
in Dikduke. Accordingly, 5,845 (Torah) + 9,224 (Prophets) + 8,064 
(Hagiogr.) =23,203. For the three divisions of Holy Writ, Ginsburg 
has, II, 338b, the following figures: 5,845 + 9,298 + 8,063. This 
amounts to 23,206. Baer, Orient, XII, 262, gives 23,202, having 
adopted for the Hagiographa the figure 8,063. These differences 
can be explained. But the following formulae also occur: 

(1) xd AYILY DYIIN MIND yar orty JW MIN Nw Opis 
any xdy mind (Ginsburg, II, 338). 

(2) DMV AyALN PIN MND ys» pads pany (p37 pm). 

(3) any xd Ayan mys mano yan obs tess) an ony 


mind xb. 

(4) yan oyaayy mix snen opts awden (MIT ny) (Dikduke. 
p- 56, note’. 

The identical introductory and concluding formula shows that we 
have to deal here with the same Massoretic note. On comparing 
these corrupted readings, we are struck by the fact that they have. 
besides the myriads, only the figure 47 in common. Although we 
are justified in considering the thousands and hundreds as errors 
of the copyists, we cannot do so with the figure 47. It would 
be incomprehensible indeed how 3 could have become 10, or Awd" 
have been turned into 7YIv) DIAN. It seems to me that we have 
here an intentional correction by an overwise copyist. who, instead 
of the Massoretic sum of verses of the Pentateuch (5,845), took that 
of the Talmud (5,888). Thus he obtained an overplus of forty-three 
verses, which added to 23,203(4) gives 23,247. This different sum 
total is, therefore, the correction of the sum of the verses of the 
Pentateuch made by a copyist who had read the Talmud. 

The Massoretic sum total is, however, the correct one. This is 
shown by the indicated middle verse of the whole Bible, which 
is Jer. vi. 7. There are, up to this verse, 5,845 (Pentateuch) + 5,608 
(Joshua-Isaiah) + 149 (Jer. i. I-vi. 6)=11,602. This multiplied by two 
makes 23,204. It follows that the sum total of the Prophets is 9,296 
(not 4),and the sum total of all the verses of the Bible is 23,205 (or 6). 
Without arithmetic one cannot find his way even in the Massorah. 

We have described the history of the division into verses within 
the circle of Rabbinical Judaism, without entering upon the grounds 
upon which such divisions were based. The examination of its justifica- 
tion on internal grounds has been undertaken by the commentators, 
especially in respect to the poetical and prophetic. As to the prose 
writings, the Pentateuch only has been subjected to an investigation 
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from this point of view in the repeatedly-quoted essay by Friedmann 
(Menora, I), not reckoning occasional remarks by commentators. 
We do not wish to pronounce a judgment about this essay. We only 
express the wish that commentators may give their attention to this 
neglected branch of Biblical studies, in order to evolve the laws by 
which the division into verses are ruled. It may be advantageous 
to Exegesis. and may give many a clue or hint towards the elucidation 
of some obscure passages. 


Budapest. Lupwie BLAU. 
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A LETTER BY MOSES DI ROSSI FROM PALESTINE, 
DATED 1535. 


IN a corpus geographorum, for which it will be one of the first duties 
of Jewish Science to edit critical texts of Hebrew descriptive travels 
composed during the latter half of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries, the post of honour will certainly belong 
to the Italians. The extraordinarily favourable relations between 
Venice and the whole of the Orient, the periodical voyages of perfectly 
equipped vessels to Egypt and Palestine’, the development of trade 
between the Republic and the Levant, acted as a continual stimulus 
to the Italian Jews to visit the scenes of their national glory. Though 
a natural result of their refined intellects, their liberal education, 
which had reached a higher stage in Italy than elsewhere, and their 
mastery of the Hebrew language, exhibited in a flowing and pure 
prose, still praise is due to the Italian Jews for having preserved their 
observations and impressions permanently, in detailed reports of 
their travels, and in letters sent home to their relatives and friends. 
These reports and epistles furnish valuable historical data concerning 
countries and periods of which we should otherwise have remained in 
total darkness. The eagerness with which every one awaited news 
from the Orient transformed every pilgrim into a geographer, every 
traveller into an author. Merchant or scholar, saint or man of the 
world, all wrote accounts of their travels, which, on reaching their 
destination, were shown round and were even copied and widely dis- 
tributed. Thus, for example, there are the valuable travels which 
Meshullam b. Menachem? di Volterra* wrote in 1481, describing his 


1 Cp. notices of these travelling routes in M. Steinschneider’s Hebr. 
Bibliographie, XXI, 136. ! 

2 Possibly the scribe of the Codex Giinzberg 166, Menachem b. Aaron 
b. Joab of Volterra is Meshullam’s father. He styles himself, according 
to Senior Sachs’ catalogue, at the close of this manuscript: DD 1p V7 
7032: 7IZIN PAW Vim22 OND YOR WH WPI DPT NON 2D ODN WN YIw 
Ybor Ana mm 99 wd ENDO weMNAM wvnann avon yen anh any 
WA) YOM AND) OLR NOON Mw YO WN wINd OM Wr Araw: [1433]. 

% Edited by D. Castelli in A. M. Luncz’s Jerusalem, I, p. 166, &c. 


VOL. IX. Kk 
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experiences during a journey to Egypt and Palestine. It appears 
that commerce with precious stones often brought the Florentine 
merchant to the Orient’. When Obadiah di Bertinoro, at the close of 
1487, commenced his pilgrimage to the Holy Land?, Meshullam was 
on the same ship, which he, however, left in order to re-embark at 
Rhodes in a vessel bound for Chios*. The letter which Obadiah di 
Bertinoro wrote to his father from Jerusalem is one of the most 
authentic Jewish itineraries ever composed. The anonymous Italian 
traveller who, probably impelled by R. Obadiah’s example, left Venice 
on August 5, 1495, did not pass through Egypt, but went direct to 
Beyruth*. This omission is regrettable, because we have thus lost 
a number of valuable observations and evidences which we otherwise 
might have possessed. 

With the Italian Jews’ renewed interest in the Ten Tribes 
and the River Sambation, fostered by the accounts of David 
Reubeni and other reporters from the Orient, the correspondence 
from the Holy Land received a fresh impetus. The Cabbalist 
Abraham Levi of Jerusalem had already, in 1524, sent a letter to 
Mordecai Modena and Asher Levi’. In 1528 he gives an account of 
the Ten Tribes®. His colleague Israel, probably Israel Ashkenazi of 
Perugia, a friend of the Egyptian Nagid, Isaac Cohen Sholal, who 
was spending his closing years in Jerusalem in dire want, sends his 
patron Abraham of Perugia periodical letters, in which he discusses 
the signs of the times and gives news concerning the Ten Tribes’. 
Abraham of Perugia received reports on the same subject from Rafael 
b. Azriel Trabotto*. Previously to this period already, Juda b. 
Salomon di Blanes’, in Castello, had begun to collect everything that 
reached him from the Orient on these topics. 

Thus it will be explained that also a simple merchant, Moses di Rossi 
of Cesena, whom originally commercial interests brought to the Orient, 
sent to his native place a report of his travels, couched in literary 
form, in which he also touches upon the question of questions, 

? Castelli in Luncz’s Jerusalem, I, p. 186. 

* His two Letters were published with a Translation in the Jahrbuch 
Siir die Geschichte der Juden, 1863, II, p. 195, &e. 

’ Ibid., p. 199. 

* Also edited by A. Neubauer, and translated, ibid., p. 273, &c. 

5 Codex 62‘ of the Giinzberg Collection in St. Petersburg, according to 
Senior Sachs’ Manuscript Catalogue. 

® Published by A. Neubauer in vy ‘y y3p, 1888, IV, p. 24, &c., and in 
THE JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, I, p. 196, &c. 

7 Thid., pp. 25-32. ® Ibid., p. 32, &c. 

* Cp. D. Kaufmann in Revue des Etudes Juives, IV, p. 93, note 1. 

2° » yap, IV, p. 36, &e. 
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which so excited his co-religionists—the existence of the Ten Tribes. 
Abraham Joseph Salomon Graziano!, the indefatigable compiler 
of Modena, justly deemed this letter worthy of preservation in his 
Collection, in which his industry and scientific instinct rescued from 
oblivion so many Jewish historical documents. From this work, 
which is in my possession, Moses’ letter is here published for the 
first time. Moses di Rossi belonged, as his son Elias’ name proves, 
to the family of Menachem b. Elias of Cesena* He set out for 
the Orient in 1534. His son Elias appears to have been captured 
by pirates. The father learnt, however, from a correspondent at 
Famagusta in Cyprus, that Elias had been liberated from captivity. 
Safed,in Galilee, became the home of Moses; from this centre he under- 
took many journeys for commercial purposes. A sister Hannah, and 
her husband Isaac Baruch, accompanied him on his pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. But Isaac’s feeble health was unequal to the hard- 
ship of the voyage, so that a slight accident, a fall over a door step 
in Zidon, proved fatal. The widow, Moses’ sister, did not care to 
stay longer in the East and soon returned home to Cesena, bringing 
with her, as a pious memento of her Oriental travels, a list of 
tombs in the Holy Land, given to her at Jerusalem, where she spent 
two months with her husband and whence she accompanied him 
to Hebron*®. But though Moses leaves much to his sister's oral 
report, he will not send his letter without some account of the Ten 
Tribes. His meagre information only amounts to this: that a king- 
dom of free Jewish tribes are said to live in the desert, far from the 
ordinary course of caravans, and that they make common cause 
with the Arabs in raids on travellers; the Jews, however, whom 
they meet are treated hospitably, presented with rich gifts, and 
safely escorted to their destination. This completely corresponds with 
the account received by Abraham b. Isaac Halevi Ibn Megas, physician 
in ordinary to the Sultan Solyman, whom he accompanied on his 
expedition to Aleppo’. Our report repeats accounts of eye-witnesses 
concerning Jewish tribes in Ethiopia, the Falashas®. In the market- 
place of Trablous he met a Jewish merchant, who dealt in sugar, 
rice, paper, and other products, but who also had with him seventy- 
five Jewish male and female slaves from Ethiopia. Another Jewish 
! 

’ Cf. D. Kaufmann, Monatsschrift, 39, 351, note 1. 

? Hebrew Bibliography, XII, 107 f. 

3 Isaac Baruch cannot be the author of the work mentioned by Zunz 
(Collected Writings, I, p. 179, note 72), as the latter was written in 1521 
and 1522. 

* Zunz, I, p. 84, &e. 

5 Cp. A. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani, p. 183, &c. 
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merchant of Trablous related his travels which brought him to the 
Falashas, how he had crossed the so-called Magnetic Sea in a ship 
put together without iron nails and so reached his destination. The 
heat in those countries was so intense that the inhabitants were forced 
to go about naked. The town Sindschel! was exclusively inhabited 
by Jews who sold the king of Portugal, annually, 40,000 burdens 
of pepper; the money they received was used by them in commercial 
enterprises. But what no other traveller has reported about the 
Falashas, came to the ears of di Rossi, viz.: that they only recognize 
Maimonides’ Code and possess no other authorities on traditional law. 

Consistently with the character of a cultivated Italian Jew, who was 
at the same time a man of the world and a child of his age, Moses di 
Rossi had also an eye for political and social life abroad. He reports 
the conquests of the great Sultan Solyman, who, with the assistance 
of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim, subdued Persia, the kingdom of the 
Ssafi Dynasty. On December 31, 1534, the victorious Sultan received 
the keys of Bagdad, which had surrendered without a blow having 
been struck, and he was able to add to his other titles that of Lord 
of Darus-Salam, the Home of prosperity and victory, as Bagdad used 
to be called®. The conquest of Tebris, the heavy losses of the Turkish 
army, which, in the winter of 1534-5, lost its beasts of burden * in the 
impassable streets, were, as we learn from Moses, quickly and correctly 
known at Safed. If Moses, as a Turkish subject, followed with keen 
interest and sympathy the military movements of his sovereign, he, 
on the other hand, does not fail to give his undiminished attention 
to political events in the land of his birth. The ship arriving from 
Ragusa had brought news of the election of a new Pope. Clement VII 
had died, having occupied St. Peter's chair for twelve years, and 
Alexander Farnese, after a cardinalate of forty years, had been elected, 
in the Conclave of October, 1534, Pope, in his sixty-seventh year, with 
the title Paul III*. Moses’ expectation that this election would 
prove favourable to the Jews seems to have been justified° by sub- 
sequent events. 

Moses was so far unfortunate in Safed that during his stay there 
the price of provisions, which in ordinary years was incredibly low, 
became, owing to a drought, excessively dear. The fruit that in 
other years came from Damascus was completely destroyed by a hail- 


1 On Singili or Cranganore in India, see Gustav Oppert, in Semitic Studies, 
ed. by G. A. Kohut, pp. 404, 410; comp. also pp. 613-614. 

2 Hammer, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, II*, pp. 114-118. 

7 Tbid., p. 214. 

* Leopold von Ranke’s History of the Popes, I*, p. 156. 

5 D. Kaufmann in the Revue des Etudes Juives, XXVII, p. 209, &e. 
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storm. The grapes of Safed, which grew to a fabulous size and 
weight, made up to some extent for the loss of other food stuffs. 

Safed was a very busy place; it was the centre of the entire 
clothing industry. The trade in wool and its manufacture maintained 
the inhabitants comfortably. The skill they had attained in the 
tailors’ art drove Venetian competition completely out of the field. 
The growth of the city would, Moses thinks, make it in another ten 
years unrecognizable. The chief commercial towns in the vicinity 
were Beyruth and Trablous. The latter city, especially, attracted to 
itself all the trade that had formerly flourished in the Square of 
Damascus. Trablous was the market to which all caravans flowed. 
From it- Jewish merchants started for Aleppo, the chief staple town 
for the whole of the Turkish Kingdom as well as for Persia. Con- 
sequently the Jews of those districts seldom had occasion to visit 
Venice. All necessaries of life and wares were brought to their very 
doors. 

Most gratefully Moses notes the freedom which the Jews enjoyed 
under the Arabs—so different from the condition of his co-religionists 
in Italy. In Palestine and Egypt, Jews, he tells us, held the chief 
offices in the Customs. Hardly any taxes were imposed. That year, 
in consequence of the extraordinary expenditure incurred by the 
Persian war, the Jews were exceptionally asked to make advances of 
loans, secured partly by pledges, and partly by municipal revenues 
which they themselves collected. In accordance with an old insti- 
tution reinforced by the Egyptian Nagid, Isaac Cohen Sholal, 
scholars were exempt from every kind of burden except payment of 
the poll-tax. A list of the articles of commerce that come from 
Safed, and a eulogy on the salubrity of its climate, which renders the 
presence of a medical man unnecessary, and which restored his wife 
Sarah to perfect health, closes the letter, of which not one of the least 
noteworthy characteristics is, that its writer includes in his prayer all 
the inhabitants of his beloved fatherland. 


Davip KAUFMANN. 
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THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ELIA MENACHEM CHALFAN ON JEWS TEACHING 
HEBREW TO NON-JEWS. 


THE Renaissance brought about the revival of the language ot 
Zion, along with that of the classical languages and literature. It 
is not one of the least remarkable traits of the Italian renaissance 
that dignitaries both of Church and State, that soldiers and scholars, 
threw themselves zealously into the study of Jewish literature, and 
eagerly engaged the services of some learned Jew to introduce them 
into the mysteries of the Rabbinical literature. Jochanan Allemanno 
and Elia del Medigo, the teachers of Pico de Mirandola!, Abraham 
de Balmes and the Cardinal Grimani?, Guido Rangoni and Jacob 
Mantino*’, Elia Levita and Egidius of Viterbo, were some of the 
most prominent examples of a close intercourse between Jewish 
scholars and great Christian disciples*. Such intercourse had become 
an everyday occurrence; and the circumstance that the custom 
of Christians of the highest social positions going to school to Jews, 
or receiving Jews as teachers at their own houses, had become the 
order’ of the day, induced, about 1530, Israel, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Abraham of Perugia, to hesitate, whether he ought 
to send the vaticinations of the child Nachman to Italy, for fear 
lest they might fall into the hands of those Christians who were 
so thoroughly versed in Rabbinical literature °. 

But such attachment of Christian scholars to the Rabbinical lore 
did not occasion unmixed rejoicings in Jewish circles. We know 
from Elia Levita, the typical representative of that new class of 
Jewish teachers to Christian scholars, that his activity in this 
direction caused much obloquy, and that many Rabbis of Italy 
resented it ® that he revealed the wisdom of the Rabbis to cardinals. 


' I. Perles, Beitriige zur Geschichte der hebriéischen und aramdischen Studien, 
179, 191 sqq., 196 sqq. ; * Tbid., 193 sqq- 

’ Kaufmann in Revue des Etudes Juives, XXVII, 39, n. 5. 

* Cf. Perles, 1. c., 178 sqq., 200 sqq. 

5 pop pap IV, 31, wm O97 7° D9 TTD PH ODN OM) MIID WD "NYT 
OPM ONIN OVA jw) OM) Wy 22. 

* In the second preface to monn Mon: Wor) Nd ApysT oy Adam dor 
$3 open by) yan aw one ¢ DN) ONIN OM OI Nypr* apd 9 
mor Dw. 
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The grounds for such disapproval can be easily understood. The 
tendency which was at the bottom of such hungry desire of acquiring 
a knowledge of Jewish lore was by no means a friendly one towards 
the Jews. A closer insight into the Rabbinical writings had become 
necessary, in consequence of an endeavour to find in the literature 
of the Jews themselves evidences for the truth of Christianity. It 
was particularly the mystical doctrines of the Cabbala in which 
it was expected to discover an affinity with the dogmas of the 
Christian religion. The most hidden passages in the literature 
of the Rabbis were dragged forth, misinterpreted, and distorted in 
favour of the arguments that were required. The spread of Hebrew 
knowledge among Christians began to present an apparently 
dangerous aspect; and Jews, who made a profit from teaching 
Rabbinical literature to Christians, came to be looked upon as traitors. 
The sentiment must be compared with that by which the government 
of a country is actuated when it is opposed to a study of the plans 
of its fortresses, and relentlessly imprisons those who disclose them. 
In this sense it was impossible for the Italian Rabbis to rejoice at 
the sudden favour shown by Christians for the Jewish literature, 
perceiving in it a tendency to controversy and proselytizing. 

It appears, therefore, all the more valuable and characteristic 
that, at that very period, a man learned in Rabbinical lore, and 
participating in the scientific aspirations of the day, preserved his 
sobriety of judgment, and did not indiscriminately condemn all 
instruction in Hebrew by Jews to Christians. Elia Menachem Chalfan 
had been induced to issue in Venice, towards the end of 1544, 
a Rabbinical opinion on the question, which I herewith publish for 
the first time from a collection of Rabbinical responsa compiled 
by Abraham Joseph Graziano of Modena. Chalfan was the son 
of Abba Mari’, and son-in-law to Kalonymos b. David, surnamed 
Maestro Calo *, who had translated the works of Averroes into Latin. 
It is the same Elia Chalfan from whom Francesco Giorgio obtained 
a Rabbinical opinion for Richard Croke in the matter of the divorce 
of King Henry VIII*. His friendship with Salomo Molcho estranged 
Jacob Mantino from him‘, with whom he probably never was 
reconciled, and with whom he remained on the same terms of 
antagonism, since Jacob Mantino returned from Rome to Venice 
at the same time when Chalfan wrote his opinion on Jews teaching 
Hebrew to non-Jews. 


A letter of Perez Foa to Abba Mari on the beginning of the Kabbalas 
in cod. Giinzberg, 302*'. 

? M. Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, p. 984. 

* Kaufmann in Revue, l. c., 51, n. 2, 52, n. 6, * Ibid., 57, n. 5. 
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Elia’s opinion is written in a strictly matter-of-fact way, and 
he does not intersperse his argumentation with any anecdotes or 
personal details. It is, nevertheless, of great historical interest. 
On the ground of numerous passages drawn from both Talmuds, 
and elucidated with logical acumen, Chalfan shows that tradition 
unconditionally permitted the instruction of the elements of Hebrew 
to non-Jews, if it were only for the purpose of enabling the latter 
to comply scrupulously and consciously with the seven laws given to 
Noah, i.e. with the primitive religion binding on all men without 
distinction. There had, as a matter of fact, never been a time 
without some Jewish scholars having non-Jews for disciples and 
friends. Thus, at the time of the Mishna and the Talmud, such 
friendships as that of R. Jehuda and the Emperor Antoninus, of 
Abba Arekha and Artaban, of Samuel and Ablat, and of others, 
are honourably recorded. Other Jewish scholars had repeatedly 
carried on disputations with non-Jews on subjects connected with 
Holy Writ. Just as, at a later period, Isachar Bar Eulenburg, the 
Rabbi of Friaul, distinguishes, in a well-known responsum’, between 
Tradition and Instruction, Chalfan also made a similar distinction ; 
for although he declares the teaching of Hebrew to be unquestionably 
allowed, he condemns the teaching of the oral tradition and its 
profound doctrines, and certainly of Theosophy. One of his observa- 
tions casts a clear light on the deplorable conditions which had 
called forth the condemnation of Jews teaching Hebrew to Christians. 
He is of opinion that a strong reason for allowing faithful Jews 
to impart the elements of Hebrew to Christians lay in this, that the 
latter would in this way become acquainted with the honest, true, 
and unadulterated interpretation of the text of the holy writings, 
and not be constantly deceived by converts who made a business 
of their deceptions, and tried to make themselves agreeable to their 
clients by their partial disfigurements of the text. It was the 
time when conversions of Italian Jews were frequent; when David 
Reubeni recorded that at Rome alone he himself had met with five- 
and-forty converts ?; and when two grandsons of Elia Levita seriously 
compromised the intercourse between Jewish and Christian scholars. 


D. KAUFMANN. 


1 yaw qa sub fin.: o»m om wa, No. 14. Cf. Samuel Aboab, ‘nw 115, 
No. 75: 129 smnA Wd VON. Cf. also Lampronti, pny’ ame, II, s.v., 2 
tn 105) nex. On Salomon Lurga’s strict prohibition of such instruction 
see Giidemann, Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Unterrichts, pp. 50 seq. 
and 111. 

? Berliner, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, II, 1, 107. On the origin of the 
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7 ana poy 19 “ANw md xn ova ede ‘ox xd orden ond 
SpyT pS “DS “DINy ‘DN “ID nwon papain ox myn Say 407.959 sn 
own aw i$ oat’ 1d ew nd xbx min mind poi pape 7x 
man 37 pow peo’ wend pan oN ooN pyr OVD NIwD 
nwa papain ox mon ow 5a pawnr a $55 > wy xd “raw nd 
PDD PR "ON “A ANY AD °D AN AWD pry sod pa wen Nyon 
‘oxy amin vind 5$53 om mp bx nap pron “at $45 ain st 
mena ov ond onowed “a idm san penny inn nenow adynd 
arp nr dy wt omy ws 12555 39 Awy xd pany samy an 
mows ony ayy xd yas apo Sine saw wd apd wat pn nwad 
py maw > Sener adyos sia od mynon pnw roawnr vpn bax 
pad wy ox 9410 933 aby 75 12 595 > ney xd Dw Dyn DYnby 
vox “A mons *> man oT ba paw Ym MTDNA OW DN “piDaA 
xb mina neo sydd) nnd paw ainsa np ym pow pewdp jn 
Ya py pwd prox? 7 Maw AD wd »> MyNA tpyd Ndr ond 


1 Baba K., 38, 8. v.: 190) INT. 2? Ibid., s.v.: DIA Nd. 
5 Chagiga, 13a. 
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manson mnisdaa ‘pa mynd nna pyar miyapa ma p yoy power 
AND 3IY~M AWN. power wy PNY AK Um “4 AD “AID. ‘MND 
peo niyo ‘733 mawendy ond xd wd meni awn wd my mn ‘row 
Te-MNA My FOTN “ONT wor Ad Sep Sm avin ‘ot 
NIT A TINA pown 1 “eRY pI AND “9 A IND * Abppss 
sono xd “bynwm ond “ona DAD OM) DIN DMN Aw TWN ‘saw 299 
yaw3 ona i’22 SAA ANNA pow a “exw mwd> xn oon Nox 
mon Aa paps nyad myn 77 mw madna ppow Y’en|n wnt myo 
mo mbyn mm wp. madras myd won omipxw ws pioy pwd 
myny nda own we bn own an any Aew pny 9d paw qoxnn 
ommabdaa onde myn 12 yd ond ne Yaw own min np pnw 
ann ond ew ox yen 4 nyt nin ary owe pr pe one wp xd oxw 
ansav mined msdn vay yn in oxda myn yawn ide mabna mynd 
ya r’y m3 22 NON? mynd “7t AwID 37 NON 2A AD. “ANID BP’ yaw 
yx DINDD OD ADD NN pr ods pID nA yo Tax Sn T’eN 
‘epiptay ommsd5Aa ome yy m3 72) WY TOS ONY DAY AyAwn 
wr wes amma edn sd spor spp 109595 row Sovw 
‘Span ae paar jen espa won mpd yp xd ox ney any 
yo oADy md yaw mown mw oy mans man ond any deen 
av 2 > meow TIN AT Mey DNDN 8p”D Ppa ID¥Ow 
ndann man: 37 7WDN WIN Dow > Avan AMM. Vs ONIN 
wR I ‘oN 42”_ DNI NNN YM AT Mow by aw TI Yen 
‘Soap mm oda Tares “pp NO NP AIT NIN NID JN2-73 NDIA ‘ON 
93993 Ind wT yn OAD NIdn0 °5 “oxy daa mynd wxMon *d 
moa eran pon odo yn 72 oVpN % ‘ox WONT AMP INN 
‘ow ind wa nod Sbawm wp voy aan abynds van maa nn 
“nov ona Sy naxana p3d> 31m25 one DY ¥1 193 BND DAS nsdyp 
Sewn sdyaa oy man ond maw odyan Soe man yrs man ads wa 
i mom Soda Senw 973 ws wswday min IN mp2 yn 
‘MTD mown ‘won oy nonnnd Sew Sy pnpy nnd odin ya 


1 Sanhedrin, 59a. 2 Ibid., 56 b. 3 Abodazara, ro b. 
* Sebachim, 19a. 5 Instead of our text : wwrwe™m. 
* Comp. Rapoport, po Tw, s.v. wow; Abodazara, 30a. 

ca 
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PVIN DT MED A NIK “AD PIN 7D ADY AD ya ‘ana do ’b nawa 
See ed on mea ae ody pe pdeyn pace ap din ay ine poy 
yon See prose 2d Se xd spas 13d Sere wpaya 2d &”50 prvase 125 
WMD NEMO NY NIN AMID NON “OR HOY DW TY av aNd md 
nainnd ovndin nnd yana pep Yep 29 Ard wa dre xn NID"? 
wren ?qraym Sys oo pean ta eo sp ow “noinow ope Sew oy 
mn “pap 73 wy An 590 msn map Aa wm ordnd ayn on 
Senwe  Dand 1D prD pRy aN espa pwda ovnin> DYN) ON" 
wyap> peas saa oynd pdy mrad sase 9 ma wen o”y indw ow 
nydy moe So ay mman MII “an SxwA OMSN pwd mow dap 
mpd ND pAyy nainnd podia oyna Aor “92 70 Sew mam Say 
sn yoo nsbd or yn ede omen ondyo van prey ym xd) enn 
DIA ID ONY MED Mn FY p’DD NOW 32 ToN “PIT ANI 
ED ND ony nonnads swdS ox wen wen xd Sax msn no 
WN AWD AYDD) proy pa ev wneAN wa Adyy AD man epn 
sex > pr ayer aman Sow saw ond yy sn and pwd poe 
*()snbn yynd one onndy “not> md “ap admnnm sndya adnan 
nos Ox wow ved say tnx a awyo Vn 593 ‘Bb nawas ‘MNT 
nao by ea Se yaw samy anzay amin ony 5”x ond ev nmin 
soy amen 55nd ea pp. wen 1a ayo ansav mn snbnw 
md pwd man qs me aede nd pars and qy’ax 5”’x Nop 
o’7mey ma vbnna SSaw ‘nd awpon awp ds aawean abnnan sin 
adnnay sds aanw onp y1d$ tox vdyx nyna ar awy xd o> wd 
mand due ar dy amp ma 2% 4 gan Sy ea Ae A an 
nyyona mdpr yyows inyta tay an pS mand mba ane sy m0 
mon Say simns 57 pox nnd ys wy Wwe ALNIPA NN 
‘sMIDN WwRD OPIDaT vow ond sndd amw wpa mdyn ar boon 
xd ‘oxo dye memes adap meow nen ond moo xdy sada 
pdynn’ ma pans ‘Ayawn 7 [3] (Pb) ‘B 1aIN33 ‘MNTD) 43 52d p> AWY 
most sa and and Synaw ww “ort nd “12d ed pay evr “90 Ty 409 


? Sabbath, r16a. * See oben Jz, ed. Kohut, II, 46n. 
% Abodazara, 17 b. * 5 Mos. 5, 1 and 14, 23. 
* Sabbath, 31a. ® Tebamoth, 476. ™ Kethuboth, rrra. 


4 
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gy /78d yon nee 3° xden pon nee pry eden ppr nee vday dey qo 
yoyo yD Ad ox Maya WD md mo Ton ne aby Kden Yen “ADDI 
pripam pwd odd pen nynon eda sin noxn 55 °> Aan an 
733 190 WwRD ANDNA oy pwd AD vD WON OW ‘nyTa PX an 
V’n Snasdaa sans “pb moron 2Sxynew “ap minzom AnD ‘bp 
V8 NYINTD NVON DO MY MOSM Ty 4307 ar Sy ar OWN Ms wD 
So py “ar mow pwd we espn pwd we nnd comp ned ree pwn 
nosm sind sy pwd moron ped ww enpr pwd we nnd mos pwd 
mbps any ana my pwnd ew on ona ‘nets 421 nnd now 
sod ows pwdn yd ywnn von “es andi mew nosn 1955 day 
$05 yd aya anne 9/yow eepn awa 7x2 wep? JO ANSNA 
pay wy 23D “yBA IT Vaya sins 19 “od ow yn AYTY 
ODP WN aa Pet px ‘Bo ayna S’ims ww OMIND NAAT NOMS 
tay op ry A mw wt Soa Snen A’apn tye pron ny xda 
mond ny popAm onwer ava wntiny Sees S$op oeyyn 
MUN) INDI WRI TIDw OWN oDdpy oI mywAY TD MIId) 
ond pyanny onsey dy qoo nvad nsdas xdw anind op odin 
sndon ine my w[r](*)yo3 yA ama nvnd aw any Xda na AN 
x DAY wD OYpIOBA myn Ayr sds me qt ody say Ad 
‘prpan pwr pwn ‘ord sawn ar day ns ond pap ya nase odaon 
DYD APD NYS OP WOD WN DN ‘B93 YD WwND) "NIN TwND 725 
‘ox 25 qprpin xb ew sy 42) “sn myond “Din”. wpa nn 
yon ox Toe one Doon mx myond Spina wpa nye ond 
ARON TD MOSM NX WON DMNAD OYNY DI 3 wD xo ond 
ma snytd pre “anny 2 pent px “Bo mIND *D DIA PTT NTI. 
‘ow> AND IN ANNI porwn 37 > pron pdx Wand avp 5”n 
myo 12 “on *5) Swoon inn xd ny edn ray wbom mn 1p 
Apex mn Nom $/% sy 415) ona Nnndn “pxpID AND ayn NT TT 
meron r7y3 “rts ny adm xovds ynd$ ayy ans 12 NOT NDT 
ynyns wha KWAI Nay MINN NPT HO’ “ny AbD Tay Wd} DID 


1 Baba Kama, 82 b. 2? Menachoth, 64 b. 3 Sota, 49 b. 
* Chagiga, 13 b. 5 Roschhaschana, 22 b. 
6 Chagiga, 13a, 8.v.: PIO PR. 
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‘ex’ ny ado aay ae ton nd ow Sax yd wand -wex ox 
330 DW NOK 0D 42 Wy Ad x1 11055 AYN “x Mw DIPIA 
ON IW DINIA AP AMD. NRW ws sin Ar b> mon 4a7 apy wnat 
waaay edo xo anna oye: peda bax mina np) nya 
MIT T3 owe 2 x17 wD OWS OMX OMDIdA OMDID DM: 
MIVA Ty DIO Ty NpTaY Hp oy ov IN PDS snyym man + apyrd 
4a mney ed rex ssoer Dax nysp Tiynd awn ayy > D2 ny 
[spr7] (8829) NSD Ndr Tin Sowa ae xdy aan Im ADA Td9w3 
mann ox pdso mp way xan “Na *Syy Ty OT WON PT NIN 
Ty 274wN Ody Ie AM Ny od DIAd Awa MK [r]dpdp 
sayd (001) (3a) fm may paxn 55 mm Samo mn indy my 
55x pow 
won 7) 73) SINS WOR NIT ANY 
yon ome moe ny Sax ovrndnaw vyyn arom Sawn oxo 
n’y mow meyem np pnda Sy ams a”nd: iadn ip wax mimosa 
Tavn 35 


? Baba K., 85a. ? pto= wr see Kethuboth, 10b. 

3. Jes, xxxii. 15. * Gen. xl. 1. 

5 Zeph. iii. 9. ® Zech. xiv. 9. 

7 An unknown Talmudical responsum of our author, m2 poen nn pord 
3>)04, there is to be found in Cod. Giinzberg, 333”. 
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A PRINCESS AS HEBRAIST. 


Ir is a peculiar circumstance that, at the time of the revival 
of letters in Germany, a comparatively large number of women, 
especially such as belonged to royal houses, occupied themselves 
with the study of Hebrew. Thus we find that Maria Dorothea, the 
consort of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, had advanced so far, that she 
was not only able to refer to the Hebrew Bible, but was also able to 
read and understand it!. Elizabeth, daughter of the unfortunate 
Frederic of the Palatinate, understood Hebrew; as also did Maria 
Eleanora, the wife of Charles Ludovic of the Palatinate, the same 
who offered Spinoza the chair of philosophy at the University of 
Heidelberg. Johann Cocceius wrote his Hebrew dictionary for Maria 
Eleanora. One of the most prominent of these royal Hebraists, who 
were one and all contemporaries of that bright “Star of the Century,” 
Anna Maria Schurman, was the Princess Antonia, daughter of Duke 
Eberhard of Wiirtemberg, who was blessed with a numerous offspring. 
Although it may be an exaggeration when it is averred that she read 
the most difficult Rabbinical books, and, what is more, that she 
understood the mystic Cabbala so well that she even surpassed many 
Rabbis, and indeed could shame a number of them’, one thing 
is certain, that she had obtained a good knowledge of the Hebrew 
language and its grammar. M. Esenwein, who was Dean in Urach, 
and afterwards professor in Tiibingen, wrote as early as July, 1649, 
to his master Johann Buxtorf, in Basle, that Antonia, “who had 
already been well grounded in the Hebrew language, and the reading 
of the Bible, was burning with desire to learn also the art of reading 
the Hebrew text without vowels *,” and, three years after, he wrote to 


1 A brief account of female Hebraists was given by M. Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibliographie, XX, 66 sqq. 

® Hebr. Bibliographie, XX, 67. 

3 “ Antonia, fundamentis in Ebraea Lingua et lectione bibliorum hebrai- 
corum haud perfunctorie factis, artem sine punctis legendi addiscere 
ardet.” The letters of Esenwein and others, who are named here, are 
found in the collection of Buxtorf (father and son), in the town library 
of Basle (G. i. sqq.). 

L1l2 
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Buxtorf that “the Princess was aglow with incredible love of the holy 
tongue, and had already made such progress with it that she had, 
with her own hands, put vowels to a Hebrew Bible written in rather 
large letters by some copyist, and had, besides, acquired a considerable 
knowledge of Hebrew grammar'’.” 

The fact that Antonia, who never had a Jewish teacher’, took a great 
delight in the study of Hebrew, is also attested by Philipp Jacob 
Spencer, who had also been a pupil of Buxtorf’s, and who, profound 
scholar though he was, inclined rather to overwrought pietism. 
During his temporary stay at Heidelberg he was on familiar terms 
with Princess Antonia, and together they studied Cabbala, as he 
mentions himself in a letter to Buxtorf of July 16, 1662, adding 
that she really deserved the affection of scholars®. Antonia had 
a great regard for Buxtorf, who, on his part, did not fail to send her 
his works through his pupil, Professor Esenwein of Tibingen, as 
tokens of respect and admiration. After she had received the Cusari, 
Ksenwein wrote to Buxtorf, on February 21, 1661: ‘Our Antonia 
wishes ardently to compare your Cusari with the most beautifully 
written copy, left by Weinmann, who was famous as preacher at our 
University and as a Hebrew scholar‘.” This was probably the same 
copy which Reuchlin had bought at Rome for his own use, and which 
was afterwards presented by Antonia to her brother Henry °. 

We have already mentioned that Antonia occupied herself with 
the study of the Cabbala; and evidence thereof is even now preserved 
in the Royal Library at Stuttgart. At that place there is an 
Unterschiedlicher Riss zu Sephiroth (“Diagrams to the Sephiroth”’), 
containing Cabbalistic diagrams, some few of which are interpreted 
in Hebrew and German, as mentioned by the Librarian in the 
MS. catalogue. These diagrams were drawn by the Princess Antonia 
of Wiirtemberg, who delighted in Cabbalistic and Rabbinical lore. 


' “ut maiorem Bibliorum Ebraicorum partem a manuductore quodam 
literis Ebraeis maiusculis sine punctis scriptam punctis suis propria 
manu eleganter vestiverit, adeoque Grammatices sacrae cognitionem haud 
perfunctorie hauserit.” 

2 “ Praeceptorem Iudaeum nunquam ipsa habuit,” also is written in 
a letter of Spencer to Buxtorf. 

* “Antonia... virorum doctorum mereri amorem.” 

* “Antonia nostra summo desiderio flagrabat cum ei exemplar Ebrai- 
cum elegantissime scriptum a cl. Weinmanno, concionatore quondam 
aulae nostrae et Philologo Ebraeo satis claro, relictum ad manus sit, quod 
cum impresso gestit conferre.” 

5 Spencer saw this copy in the private library of Duke Frederic of 
Wirtemberg. 
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This conjecture gains certainty from a letter appended to the MS., 
which bears the heading: 


nv %S3 sy mby 
n> 3 sy sn nay 


“Tllustrious, Exalted Princess, Gracious Lady !” 


and which concludes thus: 


Ty py N32 Pp ne A OM TOW Ny ww dw npx jon 


“Ziiltz (?), July 19, 1653. 
Pastor M. WILHELM Kocu}.” 


The praises of the learned Princess, who, by her example, had 
given such a stimulus to the study of Hebrew, were not unfrequently 
sung in Hebrew poems by the clergy of Suavia, and by Hebraists 
of high standing. The following poem in honour of “the celebrated 
Princess Antonia,’ with the acrostic JNIDYO INO DIDI 7AsN, 
translated from Hebrew into Latin by Johann Martin Rebstock, 
Pastor in Laufen, was sent as a curiosity to Johann Buxtorf, and 
is still preserved in manuscript among his collection : 


Laus illustrissimae Principis Antoniae. 


Fama in aulis Magnatum celebratur, Dyws pI) mow nN 
Bonitas et clementia illustratur, Day OND) TOMI 
Nomen in aeternum laudatur. tpt wd any day 


Corona Dei in ipsius capite fulget, nen dy ornds: 13 
Laus, honor, fides et charitas resplendet, menad now Jon Wn Nn 
Et in omnia saecula nitet. ‘Aw 733° xd ndryd 


Puritas instar favorum mel stillan- ND Yad pind AMA 
tium DD W 
Decus Wirtembergiae principum, p’pidx pd nbn na 
Miserorum asylum et refugium. ‘pa 1 pYp'inon 


Gloria illius magnificatur, mn-wan dy) 
Dominatio exaltatur, andeynp opin 


Principatus ut sol illustratur. * ANNI WOW MX¥S 


' Communicated by Dr. Stéssel, Rabbi in Stuttgart. 
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In forma speciosa, AMS’. “WN3 
In sermone graciosa, Mninaws jn psin 
In omnibus nationibus gloriosa. ‘AMANAN yn ory 553 


Faciei puritas illuminat, mn TP Ip AVS 
Instar lucis coruscat, “itd ANN 
Ut ipsum caelum fulgurat. smd Down Dyys 


Castitas electa, MWA AYISTT 
Ut luna pulchra, mv YP 3 
Ut sol pura. * m3 Apa Aaads mp 


Suavis fortitudinis currus, naw byt py) ny yt 
Aspectus ut flamma splendidus mandy wx mx 
Benedictus ipsi Dominus. maw yous den mana 


Ut ignis absque fumo lucet, ywy Sa mn 2) 
Ut rosa inter flores fulget, jew MAD PY pyn jo 
Ut vapor gloria surget. *7wIAIA Nps nmbyn mney 


Odor sicut cassia et cinnamon, praxp1 mpd 
Fecundus ut granatum, POD ADR ANA 
Suavis ut ros in Hermon. + itn bys) 


Vestis textilia pw’ 3323 AMSD 
Sicut Saronis lilia, wmw=a nbyna> 
Sie et sermonis consilia. nd me nd 

ya ONaY 333 


Inhabitans caelorum culmina nbyn ‘nwa pwn 
Iungat gaudiorum iubila nbayy anow apy 
Et avertat malorum nubila. abn bsp mn 


Erigens collapsos, orders yard 
Colligens contritos prion wip “5S 
Super rivales plantatos. odin ov dp Sy ondaa 


Laudem permultam audiet, orpmine now Sdn'd 
Aquam vitae hauriet, OypPDyY NMINID ON OND aby 
Quae iusta sunt perficiet. *DYyPIM Daw AMY 


Columna est firmissima, onoyn N 
Oratio iucundissima, DN. ON 
Prae auro et argento electissima. ° O77) MDI ANN Hos 
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Mane, meridie et vespero pny Apa WY 
Manus aperta misero op. ods oy MpPIY Ay 
Tenia, contrito ac oppresso. spa own 


Spiritus sapientiae, ma) APN AY 
Monilia prudentiae MH JIND jaw Ay 
Hic habent arcem residentiae. ‘mona mnods xen 


Clementia ipsius Thronus, ody x3 r=) 
In fide vera bonus, pons) ION3 
Quem celebrabit colonus. * pops ON win mx 


Scientia hic subtilior, MoM) NYT Ady 
Melle longe suavior MDYO Pn 3H 
Et manna caeli gratior. * MO Dw jd ndwn jo> 


Sermo ex ore prolatus, APN) Ay AMOK MM AN|Y 7379 
Dulcedine roboratus, * APT ID IN W BoA jows Ay 
Balsamo non minus odoratus. 


Cantici iucunditas AAW) VwrA 
Qualis myrti amoenitas ANOS AID WA py “Dp 
Tristibus est hilaritas. ‘ano’ oon ox wer nd) omuyd 


Heroinae fuere multae praeter mdy sem Sin wy noa ms 
hanc, m3 by 
Sed existit nulla supra hanc, * MIND. po 7 jn Miywn 
Omnes gratia infra hanc. 


Laudes eius quis enunciet ? bby 1 andam andy 

Laudibus illam quis superet ? bona mby DM PSX 

Magna praeda gratiam non vincet. xyyo> mnnox by sax wy 
+ oby 


We may not be too hard on the poet for his arbitrary use of 
uncommon words. Who was he? An Italian Count, who lived for 
several years in Wiirtemberg, Charles Filibert, Count of Candbl, from 
whom some letters to Sybil, daughter of Duke Johann Friedrich of 
Wirtemberg, are still extant in MS., but who is otherwise unknown. 
We only know that his mother had been born a Jewess. 

Antonia studied Cabbala till a few years before her death. When 
she “held in 1673 the so-called Turrim Antoniam, or dedicatory 
address on occasion of the erection in the church of Deinach (Teinach) 
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of the Tablet of Instruction voted by Her Grace, and sprung from the 
Cabbalistic tree of mysteries,” Johann Christian Rumetsch, Rector of 
the High School of Spiers, honoured her with a long laudatory poem, 
to which he added numerous learned notes '. 

M. KAYSERLING. 


' Speyer, Math. Metzger, 1673. Dr. Stéssel writes to me that the royal 
library at Stuttgart possesses also a book from Raith, entitled Turris 
Antonia, oder Einweihungsrede bei Aufrichtung der von Antonia in der Kirche in 
Deynach gestifleten Lehr-Tafel (fol.) 
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IMPRECATION AGAINST THE MINIM IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE. 


It is known that the Fathers of the Church, both Greek and 
Roman, hurl against the Jews the accusation that they pronounced 
in the Synagogue an imprecation against the Christians. As far as 
I know the literature on this point, all modern scholars think of the 
so-called benediction about the heretics (D'"2N M273) in the daily 
Tefillah, and I have myself dealt with the subject from this point of 
view in this REVIEW (V, 130-134)'. Now, in that benediction the 
wish is uttered and the prayer made that the wicked may be punished, 
but on a close consideration, an actual curse, an imprecation, will not 
be found there. Another difficulty is that the Fathers of the Church 
say also that the curse was pronounced after the prayer, i.e. after the 
conclusion of the Tefillah*, according to which our 0’ N373* 
cannot be meant. 

I believe I am fortunate enough to be able to throw some light 
on this subject. 

Haman’s accusation in Esth. iii. 8-9, which has become typical for 
later times, is interpreted by the Midrashim to the passage in this way, 


’ On that occasion I tried to prove, that the word nrwi or orwi7 meant 
really the name of a sect. I add now, to the various readings, from 
Machsor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, § 42: JV Fp2n OYE 52), in the MS. oyw bm 
J? mon (communicated by M. Weiss in the Hungarian Essay, Machsor 
Vitry, p. 15, note 44). Cf. also the expression xy-wy in Koheleth Rabba, I, 8 
(Mathnoth Kehuna, ad loc., must have connected the passage with 
Christianity, for the Wilna edition, 1884, subjected to censorship shows 
here a blank). Cf. Koheleth Rabba, VII, 26, also Geiger’s remark in 
Urschrift, p. 154, and Derenburg, Essai sur UV'histoire de la Palestine, p. 362, 
note 2; also ibid., p. 345, note 2. ) 

2 Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, II, and ed., 
p. 386, note 164: “It is noteworthy that later the form of imprecation 
was pronounced after the prayer;” vid. my remark on this in this Review, 
V, p. 131, note 3. 

3’ The enemies of the Jews have nevertheless always attacked this 
benediction, vid. Landshut’s observations in 3) yr wo (Kénigsberg, 


1845), p. 61. 
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that the Jews were also accused of pronouncing a curse upon the 
king and the people of the land. It is true the form of the curse 
is also reported’, but probably only as an Hagadic interpretation 
and not as an authentic historical tradition. Historically, the case 
may rather have stood thus, that the curse, or something which could 
be considered as one, was always pronounced after the reading of the 
Torah?. The plainest indication of a curse in the synagogue occurs 
in Jalkut, Esth. iii. 8 (§ 1054, fol. 172 a, Venice): MVDID ‘NI O'NND 
ovoy J2 ane Sew yow pnw) pound wwe oxy Da7 DN) 
am tr aay MD oT yys0 ondana omow ddpnnd 
> Janssens [oro addps wn odspe an rap pow J, 
‘They open their synagogues *, read things which one cannot hear ‘, 
say the ‘ Hear, O Israel’; then they stand in prayer, and say in their 
prayer ‘The One who humbles the wicked,’ and say that we are the 
wicked .... they then take out the scroll of the Torah and curse us 
in a crafty way’, reciting Deut. xxxiii. 29.”—We see that Jalkut 
preserved here a feature, which all other Midrashim do not contain °. 
Though it may be argued whether the narrative of the Jalkut is based 
on some old source or not, so much is certain, that we have here the 
echo of the accusation which was brought against the Jews in the 
Christian time. 

As the Jalkut says clearly that the curse was pronounced after the 
Tefillah, there must have been something in the order of the prayers 
which could have called forth the accusation. One thinks in the first 
instance of the prayer iby, which really contains an imprecation 
against the nations, of course only against the idolatrous ones’. 
It is known, however, that this prayer has no connexion with the 
reading of the Torah. It would, therefore, be preferable to think of 


' Esther Rabba: ‘12 wmex pspow 7pm wD OPaI Muw 77 Np), 80 also 
in Midrash, Abba Gorjon, p. 30, and Lekach Tob to Esther, p. too, ed. Buber. 

2 Targum Sheni of Esther iii. 8 (pp. 246, 247, ed. Lagarde), several times 
N299D2 POM prpwaa porn prepa Pp; ib. Ox x2 pord who on pwr wh 
nob po13e N2720; ef. the expression m%y32 in Jalkut, infra. 

’ Cf. Epiphanius, Haeres xxix. 9... dvordpevoa: EwOev . .. (REVIEW, V, 139). 

* The precepts about the sacrifices (jap Ws pw) are perhaps meant. 

5 Cf. Jerome’s words (Review, V, 139), which also mention cunning on 
the part of the Jews. 

® For the words ‘\) 0422 mp: Mey are found in Jalkut, infra, just as 
in Esth. Rabba. 

7 In the Spanish and Italian prayer-books, after ornm 522, there is 
a sentence: ry xd dx dx odpm pm band ONNNTD ONw, which could 
very easily be thought to refer to Christianity. The absence of the 
sentence is, in Machsor Vitry, indicated by points (p. 75). 
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the so-called #180 ‘T*, which is recited on Mondays and Thursdays, 
the days of the reading of the Torah, and which, indeed, contains 
a passage which would be open to malicious attack? But this would 
be in contradiction with the information of the Fathers of the 
Church that the curse was pronounced daily, and even three times 
a day. I must, therefore, still consider.as an open one the question 
as to which passage they misinterpreted into an imprecation. 


SAMUEL KRAUSS. 


' The piece is already found in Siddur R. Amram, as Baer says in his 
Siddur; ibid. also the words wane yown. Vid. also about this prayer 
wid and op mr to Orach Chajim, § 429. Mr. A. Gestetner of Budapest 
brought under my notice that N. Brill attributes the authorship of the 
prayer to R. Levi Bezalel (Wiener Jahrbuch, 1868, p. 189). Spanish and 
Italian prayer-books do not have the prayer. 
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MARINUS, A JEWISH PHILOSOPHER OF ANTIQUITY. 


WHEN I wrote, two years ago, about the Jewish philosopher 
Domninus’, I had already the opportunity of mentioning several 
times the philosopher Marinus. I devote now a little study to the 
latter, because I have since become convinced that Marinus was 
a Jew. 

Marinus hailed from Flavia Neapolis in Palestine (the ancient 
Shechem) ; he was a pupil of Proclus, whose successor he was in the 
chair of philosophy in Athens in the year 485 B.c., and he was the 
teacher of Agapius *. 

The circumstance that he was born in Shechem is, of course, by 
itself no proof that he was a Jew, because many heathen Greeks lived 
also in Palestine, especially at that late period. But a remark of 
Damascius* points undoubtedly to the fact that Marinus was of Jewish 
descent, for we read there that Marinus had gone over to the Hellenic 
religion*. But a formal conversion to paganism certainly did not 
take place, it seems rather that the mere fact that Marinus 
belonged to the Athenian school of philosophers was already con- 
sidered as a change of religion’. 

We have no information as to other circumstances of the life of 
Marinus; we know from Damascius that he was physically weak 
and moderately gifted, and that he owed his honourable position in 
the school to his industry. Before his death, he appointed Isidorus 
to be his successor *. 


' Review, VII, 270-277.—I pay herewith a debt of honour, and say that 
Zunz knew already that Domninus was a Jew ; for he writes in his essay : 
‘‘Names of Jews” (Gesammelte Schriften, II, 11) : “‘Domninus, Suidas s.v. 
Téovos, cf. Photius, p. 1073.” In the note, ‘‘As much as Domninus, 
Ebedjesu, p. 104, 0°07; as a Roman name, Suidas, s. v. "IovAcavds.” 

? Paully’s Real-Encyclopidie, IV, 1571. 

3 Vita Isidori, c. 141. 

* Vid. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, part III, division II, 3rd edition, 
p. 833, note 6. In Nicolai’s History of the Greek Literature (Magdeburg, 
1878), III, 275, we find ‘‘Marinus: at first a Jew, afterwards a Neo- 
Platonist.” 

5 Cf. the apostasy of Elisha b. Abuja, as narrated in the Talmud. 

® For these particulars, vid. Zeller, 1.c. 
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We possess of Marinus only a small Greek work, which contains 
the eulogistic biography of his teacher Proclus. The title of the 
editio princeps used by me is: Mapivov NeamoXirov LpdxXos 7 wept edvdat- 
povias; in Latin: Marini Neapolitani De Procli Vita et felicitate liber: 
nunc primum Innominato quodam interprete in Latinum sermonem con- 
versus, adiectus etiam Scholis. Place and year of printing are not given’. 
It is prefaced by the small biography of Marinus by Suidas, which, 
although only containing anecdotes, yet contributes to the know- 
ledge of the man. I therefore give it here in extenso: Marinus 
Neapolitanus philosophus et Rhetor, Procli Philosophi discipulus 
et successor, Procli praeceptoris sui vitam tum prosa tum carmine 
condidit et questiones quasdam philosophicas ; scripserat etiam 
Philebi Platonis enarrationem copiosam, super qua cum Isidorum 
Philosophum consuluisset isque praeceptoris (id est Procli) commen- 
tarium satisfacere dixisset, mox librum igne combussit. Et forsitan 
etiam in Parmenidem Commentarium perdidisset cum ab eodem 
Isidoro Procli in eundem dialogum tractationem meliorem esse 
convinceretur, nisi iam editus fuisset. 

The philosophical value of the book, De Procli Vita, which has 
come down to us, is only small*; but it impresses the mind of the 
reader all the more by the ardour of expression, and the warm 
affection to the master Proclus evinced by the pupil. We meet also 
with Orphic and Chaldaean conceits as practised by the Neo-Platonic 


school, and as we also observed in the essay about Domninus’*. It is 
further noteworthy that a certain Ulpianus of Gaza is mentioned, 
who, considering his native town, may also have been a Jew 
(OvAntavis 6 Tafaios auppurrnrns, p. 166). 


SAMUEL KRAuss. 


! Another edition is that of Boissonade, Leipzig, 1814. 

? Philosophical sayings of Marinus in the works of later authors were 
collected by Zeller, 1. c., p. 834, but these also are of little importance. 

’ Cf. Kroll, Die Chaldiischen Orakel, Rheinisches Museum, L (1895), 636. 
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A FRAGMENT OF A SHORTHAND HAGADAH. 


A MS. recently acquired by the Bodleian Library (Hebr. MSS. e 68) 
contains an interesting shorthand fragment of the Hagadah for Pass- 
over. The instructions for the several ceremonies are given in Arabic, 
and are, with a few exceptions, the same as in the printed Hagadahs. 
The exceptions are these: The washing of the hands before the par- 
taking of the parsley is followed by the blessing 0°" nds Sy; this is 
not the case in the German rite. According to the Hagahoth Maimuni, 
this was the practice of former generations—perhaps in the time of the 
Talmud and the Geonim, but not e.g. in the days of Maimonides. This 
circumstance would lead us to assume that the fragment was copied 
from a very old original’, Another deviation from the established 
rite is the recital of a blessing after having partaken of the parsley. 
The form of this blessing is likewise peculiar. The usual initial 
formula is followed by *N * & 3 Nnay AD by man [mw ]po [sia 
own “Creator of many desires for that which he created, blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who livest for ever?.” It is doubtful whether this 
form is in accordance with some established rite, or is merely the 
result of the copyist’s negligence, of which there is good evidence in the 
fragment. Itis further insisted upon, that each time the cup is refilled 
with wine it should previously be rinsed with water, a process (75°0v”) 
prescribed in the Talmud (Berachoth, 601 a) for every 7373 by DID. 

The Kiddush is almost identical with that contained in our printed 
editions; but the first paragraph of the Hagadah, which usually 
begins NY niond xno, has, in our fragment, the following form: 
najerd [jay [xenon + Senet syns [Anan aajerd non [xn jen 
(ny Frys [d]ov [dyJ9 nj» [paar [bJo ° [p}an []22 [mean 
[no jp"°. 

As regards the sequence of the questions, the MS. has the same order 
as Maimonides, but in a shortened form; the words NNN DYyS ODN, 
DOYS ‘NY (the MS. has roan 28 instead) and 25> are omitted. 
The next paragraph runs as follows: 

[3]:2 ny frajnde © fray [om]yoa [ry}nad wa [o}say 


1 The mistakes met with in the fragment, especially on the first page, 
are such as can only be attributed to a copyist. 

2? The accepted form is: nym) siaw m9 59 by ONIEM Ma Awl NVI 
DNA Ty WI 1 5D we2 OF. 

5 The letters in square brackets have been added by me. 
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Mie [WO] [A [PII [ovpon [Jeo xd Pdpan (aypos (ynyjar ain 
7253 [NPI NX ND (M3) [DMIPAwO wy [9]33 [Oyo [13]NaN 
DUD [NP SIT WMT “NI DN MK (MAR) A [Td dra 

The next two paragraphs being omitted, the MS. continues 323 
MIN AIT O32 AYIIN, with the following variation in reply to the 
wicked : 

“PY2 [B]2) [>]oano Pwopsy ne [erxpaw [dy uP [sx] [D]25 
peejby [9] 9 [Ajey mr rapa prrjaw nee [AAypm x [jor [rye ape 
Daa [MYpT ND DY nT td [TH 

In the next section there are no variations of importance, except 
that in the paragraph beginning A72YW NN) the words NW) WI Sosy 
rma iby pny are omitted. The section beginning ‘3A ‘Dy 139 
to nia Sy 7D is likewise absent. The following two paragraphs 
are likewise a peculiarly contracted form: 

[ayn [yb]xo [wojsy [n]x [n]Jand [ojos [apn [yyy ow [d]o3 
:[Djwo [x }n [imi [xj [pr |yoo [x]y 

(d}s35 [romprd [awjed [najed [55jnb [eova}n we [oped 
axes [n]}dsxn ovpon $2 nw [rnpandy wd [aw]ye [y}od [mrthinds 
mmbbay andsa -xn [njand [mijayn 

The next sentence concludes the fragment : 

syed sy Sane neva abs » say dba 
The copyist was suddenly interrupted, or else he would have added 
the two words O° wynd. 

The MS. is written on paper in Syro-Egypt. characters, about 
1300 according to Dr. Neubauer. Vowels are occasionally added; 
the signs are the ordinary ones, but the writer does not seem to have 
always been able to distinguish between holem and long kamets ; 
for he writes 772¥ instead of 772); abn instead of wn; D‘NBD.. 
instead of O°N5H3, xd= Nd, and so on. Probably he pronounced 
long kamets like 6. It may further be noticed that an interchange, 
as in Yemen MSS., takes place between pathah and segol, and between 
segol and tsere; that a simple vowel takes the place of a sh’ra 
compositum. ; 

The object of a shorthand Hagadah of this kind was probably 
to enable the Jews to carry copies of the ritual with them when 
compelled to move from place to place. It assisted the memory 
in things known almost by heart, which were thus saved from oblivion. 
(Comp. ‘‘ Fragment of the Hebrew Bible,” Proceedings of the Society 


Sor Biblical Archaeology, March, 1896.) 
M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


STUDIES IN JUDAISM. 


Studies in Judaism, by 8. SCHECHTER, M.A. (London: A. & C. Black. 
1896.) 

THE great mass of the reading British public is profoundly ignorant 
of the history and inner life of modern Judaism. This insularity, as 
it has been aptly termed by Mr. Montefiore (J. Q. R. VIII, 196), is 
partly due to the influence of national habit, but partly also to the 
fact that sources of information are not readily available. Whatever 
tends to remove such barriers of ignorance and to promote sympathy 
between those several classes who are the constituent factors in our 
composite British nationality, is worthy of sincere commendation. 

In this direction Mr. Schechter has rendered a real service by this 
volume of essays in which he has introduced us to certain chapters 
in the history of humanity and human thought which have a living 
interest to all, and concerning which information is not easily 
accessible elsewhere. There is a certain charm of originality in 
the style of his composition which is forcible and clear, lighted up 
here and there by quaint modes of expression which make the book 
easy to read. 

It would be presumption on the part of one who cannot claim any 
special knowledge to criticize a work of this nature written by one 
who is acknowledged to be a master of his subject; but I am glad to 
have the opportunity of testifying to my appreciation of the volume. 
Naturally, in many respects, our standpoints differ, but this has only 
added an additional interest to the study of the book. 

The literature of any people affords to the anthropologist a field of 
work in which by careful analysis he can search for the manifestations 
of race-characters, and for light on the history and development of 
institutions. In these essays one is confronted with persons and 
institutions and a literature which bear a certain stamp of indi- 
viduality, and on that account they have a peculiar interest ; and the 
anthropologist will endeavour to determine if there be a definite 
national solidarity indicated in the variety of character and in the 
prevalent cast of thought. The tendency to cosmopolitanism which 
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is characteristic of the latter half of this century, due to the increased 
facilities for travel and for the international exchange of thought, is 
toning down in all literatures their specific peculiarities; but these 
essays deal with persons and writings of pre-Victorian age, and they 
are therefore worthy of examination from this point of view. 

The ordinary English reader expects to find marked features of 
individuality in anything Jewish. There is a prevalent belief that in 
physique, in literature, in religion, there is this national unity; but 
certainly the predominant impression which the study of the persons 
and the literature treated of by the author leaves on the mind of the 
reader is that of diversity rather than of unity. The physical 
anthropologist has already learned that the Jewish peoples can be 
divided into groups which present strongly contrasted types of 
character, such as the Ashkenazim, prevalently blonde, the Sephardim, 
prevalently dark, the Falashas, &c., indicating the probable existence 
of complex strains in the national ancestry. The material, anthropo- 
metric and ethnographic, at the disposal of science, is insufficient to 
enable us to make a definite pronouncement on this subject, but 
is enough to show that while, on the one hand, Renan was 
mistaken in denying the existence of a Jewish race as an ethnic 
entity; yet, on the other hand, the evidence put forward by 
Dr. Victor Jacques is insufficient to prove that the existing variations 
have been acquired by an originally homogeneous and unmixed 
people during centuries of changing environment. The sum of our 
knowledge of the physical characters of the Jewish people indicates 
that there is one central physical type, but that with this there have 
been blended other elements whose hereditary influence has made 
itself conspicuous in a considerable percentage of individuals. The 
persons and literature portrayed in the essays before us present 
in like manner certain central prevalent characters, along with 
strongly diverging individual traits. Dominating all these is the 
unifying factor of a highly-developed religious feeling, which in 
extreme cases tends to develop in certain definite directions, showing 
itself in ceremonial devotion to the national cultus, in mysticism, in 
pantheism, or in other correlated forms. A certain degree of unity of 
thought has also arisen from the usages of the national language, 
itself at once the product and the moulder of the prevalent ndtional 
mental character, with its figurative tendencies, and its disposition 
to subtle distinctions. It is these two characters of religious feeling 
and thought which have made the Semitic races the religious teachers 
of the civilized world. Bitter persecution, continued through fifteen 
centuries, has also been an important environing force in producing 
a degree of unification in the Jewish moral and social type. But, 

VOL. IX. Mm 
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notwithstanding these, there are, in the peoples and thoughts sketched 
for us, marvellous varieties of character; and we can trace herein the 
germs of almost every conceivable philosophical system, and the 
outline of almost every imaginable doctrine. 

The studies which Mr. Schechter gives us in this book naturally 
fall into three classes: the first five are mainly biographical, the 
four that follow are mainly doctrinal, and the remaining five are 
more varied in character, literary and social. The essays of the first 
group are the most interesting, as the men whose lives and works 
form their theme are distinct types. 

In the founder of the Neo-Chassidim we have depicted a religious 
enthusiast, whose emotional nature had become stimulated by solitary 
meditation and introspection to a pitch of spiritual fervour almost 
prophetic in its intensity. His extravagances seem to have been 
those of his time, which was one of religious unrest. The wave of 
excitement of which the heresy of the Frankist Zoharites was 
the outcome, and the revival of the Kabbalistic mysticism which 
had distinguished the followers of Sabbatai Zevi, had agitated 
men’s minds even in the remote Carpathian villages. Here Israel 
of Miedziboz became so impressed with the idea of the present 
immanence of God in human nature that he broke away from the 
more formal restraints of the system of Talmudic Judaism, and 
became a reformer and revivalist. Around the obscurity of the life of 
the new teacher there gathered a cloud of myths, evidently inspired 
by the story of the life of an earlier ideal; but the new teaching 
was different in its essentials from that of its predecessors, and had 
little in common with that of the Maccabean Chassidim whose name 
it assumed, and considering the environments of its origin, it is not 
to be wondered at that the spiritual life of the followers of Baalshem 
degenerated, and their system of teaching became degraded under 
the leadership of the astute successor of the prophet into a tissue of 
superstitions not unmixed with fraud, and a Zaddik-worship, whose 
character is sketched in a darker colour by Graetz and Zunz than 
that in which it is drawn by the gentler hand of Mr. Schechter. 

The calm rationalism of the Western Jew, as typified by Nachman 
Krochmal, the subject of the second essay, forms a strong contrast to 
the emotional mysticism of the Eastern. He also was a reformer, 
but of a widely different school. Under the influence of the new 
scientific learning, and probably stimulated by the example of his 
great predecessor Mendelssohn, he learned to look upon the past 
history and future prospects of Judaism from a new standpoint, 
and carried on his life work, which was the translation of the older 
traditional views into a new scientific shape, and the philosophical 
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treatment of the history of his people. Mr. Schechter has given 
a sympathetic sketch of the character and labours of this great 
leader of the progressive movement of modern Jewish thought, whose 
work is often overshadowed by that of his more prominent successors, 
Rapoport and Zuyz. 

A third type, differing from either of the foregoing, is represented 
in Elijah Wilna, the “Gaon,” the devout seeker after truth, patiently 
striving to discover the real meaning of every part of the Torah and 
Mishnah, and labouring to brush away the clouds of casuistry to which 
so many of the Talmudists of his day were devoted. In him we see 
the reverent humble critic who follows with single heart the quest for 
truth, regardless of the difficulties into which that quest may bring 
him, seeking no honour or promotion for himself; although ready 
at the call of duty to take a firm and determined stand against such 
foes of truth as the Chassidim, whose heresy he considered to be 
dangerous and destructive. 

In Nachmanides, “the Father of Knowledge,” Mr. Schechter has 
portrayed for us the cultured scholar of an earlier age and a higher 
social position: one whose bent of mind was towards mysticism 
rather than towards philosophy, but who, unlike the generality 
of mystics, was inclined to emphasize the ethical rather than the 
dogmatic side of his religious teaching. Eminent in medicine, and 
deeply read in the literature of his people, he occupies a niche in 
history on account of his participation in a famous controversy, and 
in literature for his many writings, particularly his commentary on 
the Pentateuch. 

The last of the biographical essays is of a slighter nature and treats 
briefly of two men, Maharil the reformer of ritual, and his devoted 
servant and “ Boswellian ” biographer, Rabbi Solomon of St. Goar. 

In these character sketches Mr. Schechter is at his best, and one 
wishes for more. There are many other striking figures in the history 
of mediaeval and modern Judaism which are appropriate subjects for 
essays of this nature, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Schechter may, as 
a relaxation from his severer textual labours, give us a second series 
of biographical studies. The courtly littérateur Mendelssohn, the 
poets Hallevi, Erter and Steinheim, the Kabbalist Eibeschiitz and his 
opponent Emden, the heretics, Frank and Sabbatai Zevi, and the 
greatest of Jewish philosophers, Spinoza, who carried the doctrine 
of the immanence of God to the extent of acosmism (as Hegel aptly 
termed his pantheism) ; these and others that might easily be named 
may be commended to his consideration. Some of these have been 
the subjects of interesting essays by other hands, but Mr. Schechter 
has such an unusually wide acquaintance with the literature of the 

Mm 2 
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Jewish people that he is peculiarly well qualified to show the place 
and influence of each in the development of the national life and 
thought. 

Of the more purely theological essays, the first, on the dogmas of 
Judaism, is perhaps the most important. In it our author argues against 
the well-known dictum of Mendelssohn that Judaism has no dogmas, 
and ascribes the influence of this anti-dogmatic school to the preva- 
lence of the spirit of historical criticism at the present day which is 
hostile to theological speculation. He traces the development of the 
process of the formulation of the Jewish Creed both before and after 
the time of Maimonides, and discusses some of the more important 
points at issue between the Maimonist advocates of a faith based 
on reason and their anti-Maimonist opponents who laid stress on 
authority. The sum of the argument in this essay is that in the 
elements which are essential to the making-up of a religion worthy 
of the name there must be a dogmatic nucleus, around which the 
aspirations and ideals which constitute it are concentrated ; otherwise 
the cultus will be unorganized and incapable of adapting itself to 
different modes of life and thought. This condition he believes can 
be shown to exist in the religion of Israel, and he indicates the nature 
of those elements which make up the essential parts of its creed. The 
view of the subject here taken is not adopted by all, indeed the 
opposite quality is predicated of Judaism by the late Isidore Loeb, 
and regarded by him as the secret of the astonishing flexibility of 
the Jewish religion and of its indefinite perfectibility. ‘‘Tandis que 
d'autres religions ont une Eglise officielle, qui fixe les dogmes, arréte 
les formes religieuses et souvent les immobilise, le Judaisme peut 
se développer en toute liberté. Cette religion, qu’on prétend étre la 
plus stationnaire de toutes et comme figée dans les formes du passé, 
est, au contraire, la plus libre de toutes et la plus apte & se trans- 
former. Aucun dogme, aucune Eglise ne l’enchaine” (Revue des 
Etudes Juives, 1894, XXVIII, 173). 

The article of faith concerning divine retribution is dealt with in 
the eighth of these studies. The views which the several rabbinical 
authorities have entertained on this subject naturally vary with their 
varying appreciation of the nature of sin ; and this, in turn, depends 
on the views held with regard to the relations of human thought and 
conduct to the absolute holiness of God. The connexions between 
some of these conceptions of retribution and the doctrine of solidarity 
are interesting. If each individual be an integral part, a limb of the 
body of Israel, there is a consequent liability on the part of each one 
to suffer for the sin of another, and the whole community may be 
affected by the act of one member. On this view the innocent may 
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be made to suffer for the guilty, and the hereditary extension of the 
penalty of transgression expressed in the Second Commandment 
becomes a special case of the natural law. 

The review of Weiss’s work, Zur Geschichte der Jiidischen Tradition. 
is valuable as the book itself is, on account of its being written in 
Hebrew, inaccessible to the English reader, but Mr. Schechter gives 
a concise summary of the contents of these five slender but compactly 
filled volumes, which trace the course of Hebrew tradition from the 
earliest times down to the compilation of the Shulchan Aruch. 

In the second review, that of Toy's Judaism and Christianity, there 
is a fair criticism of the author's position from the Jewish standpoint. 
The spiritual history of Israel is the history of the relation of the 
law and legal obligation to the nation and to the individual con- 
science. Mr. Schechter shows that the later development of legalism 
did not suppress the ethical side of religion, for the production of the 
gnumic literature of the Wisdom Series was coeval with the period of 
the priestly code, and after the close of the prophetic age ; nor did it 
suppress the spiritual and emotional side of religion as the post-exilic 
Psalms testify. But it cannot be ignored that there is another aspect 
of legalism due to the element of human weakness, which in the case 
of many persons has led to an undue attention to ceremonial, and to 
the consequent loss of the true perspective of the relation between 
formal observance and spiritual life on the part of a considerable 
section of the people. Hence, when judging of any phase of a religion, 
it is not enough to take into account its possibilities, but regard must 
also be had to its actual effects on the whole people subjected to its 
influence. 

The remaining five essays deal with subjects of more varied nature. 
The two literary studies, which treat of the Hebrew Collection in the 
Library of the British Museum and the titles of Jewish books, give 
a graphic view of the extent and variety of Hebrew literature ; and 
the last paper, on the Jewish Community in Rome, is an interesting 
historical sketch of this oldest European settlement, whose former 
quarter, unhappily demolished, is well remembered by the writer of 
this paper. 

The Child in Jewish Literature is perhaps the most popular of all 
these studies, and to those outside the Jewish community it gives 
a most interesting and attractive picture of Jewish family life. The 
elements of folklore which were, and perhaps still are in some places, 
mixed with the graver ceremonies enjoined by law, such as those 
connected with the name of Lilith and the Holle Kreish, belong to 
a series of survivals whose kindred may be traced in peoples widely 
separated from the Jews. 
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The remaining essay of social life, ‘‘ Woman in Temple and Syna- 
gogue,” is a useful supplement to Kayserling’s more elaborate 
treatise, Die Jiidischen Frauen in der Geschichte, and contains original 
matter which is most interesting. 

There are few books of which it can truly be said that they fill 
lacunae which were hitherto void, but I think I may safely say that 
Mr. Schechter’s work deals in an interesting, instructive, and attractive 
manner with a number of subjects concerning which there are very few 
other sources of information in the whole range of English literature. 


ALEX. MACALISTER. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF ELIJAH MIZRAHI. 


Die Arithmetik des Elia Misrachi; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Mathematik, von GUSTAV WERTHEIM. Braunschweig, 1896. 


‘THE custom of continental colleges to have a learned essay, written 
by one of the teaching staff, added tothe annual report, encourages 
the teachers to continued study and research, each in his particular 
speciality, and has been the source of many valuable contributions 
to literature and science. From the same source comes the interest- 
ing book, On the Arithmetic of Elijah Mizrahi, by Gustav Wertheim, 
which first appeared in the Programm der Realschule der Israeliti- 
schen Gemeinde zu Frankfurt a. M. 1893. The present volume is the 
second, improved and amplified, edition of this essay. Elijah Mizrahi 
(b. 1455, d. 1526 at Constantinople) is well known to the student of 
Hebrew literature as the author of a supercommentary on Rashi's 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. When any difficulty is met with in 
Rashi, the Mizrahi is consulted, and is generally found to discuss the 
problem in full length, though not always in a manner satisfactory to 
the puzzled inquirer. The reader of the supercommentary will hardly 
expect that the author was an excellent mathematician, because he 
never avails himself of any given opportunity to display his knowledge 
of astronomy, geometry, or arithmetic. As Chief Rabbi of the Jewish 
congregation at Constantinople, he had frequently to reply to questions 
addressed to him on religious matters, and some of the replies are 
contained in two collections of Responsa, viz. Mayim Amukim and 
Shaaloth utheshubhoth. But the work to which our attention is for the 
present directed is his Sefer ha-Mispar (The Book of Arithmetic), of 
which Rabbi Joseph Solomon del Medigo, in a letter addressed to his 
son, says: “It is indeed a very valuable book to those who are able to 
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read it and to understand it” (Geiger’s Melo Chofnayim, p. 12). Mizrahi 
considers mathematics as the intermediary between theology and 
natural science, being, as it were, the bridge which leads thought from 
the material to the immaterial, and enables men to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of things. Of the four parts of mathematics —arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and music—the first two are of a more 
general character, and must in study precede the other two; and 
since arithmetic has frequently to be applied in geometry, it must be 
studied first of all the different branches of mathematics. There was 
no lack of books on arithmetic ; but these were unsatisfactory in the 
opinion of Mizrahi, because they only taught how to solve arithmetical 
problems without showing the reason for the method adopted. The 
students, in using such books, did not learn the method adopted by 
other scholars, and much less were they trained in the art of inventing 
new methods of their own, when they met with problems different 
from those which they were taught. And as, in addition, his numerous 
disciples had begged him to write for them a book on arithmetic, and 
discuss in it the methods of previous authors with their proofs and 
arguments, he resolved to comply with their request, and his Sefer ha- 
Mispar is the outcome of this resolve. He did not, however, pretend 
to give all possible methods, but he promises to teach the foundations 
of the various artifices which are employed by teachers of arithmetic 
in the solution of problems. Of the numerous interesting problems 
discussed by Mizrahi, the following will suffice to show his genius and 
method. 

1. Find the sum of the natural numbers from 1 to n. 

Solution.—The proportion of 1 to the next number is=}; of 1+2 to 
the next number is=1, i.e. } more than the preceding; of 1+2+ 3 to 
the next number is=3, again 4 more than the preceding proportion, 


and so on, 
1+24+3+...4+(m-I)+n_ 


hence ac: aie n.4 


and 1+24+3+...¢n=(n+1)n.3 
2. Find the sum of the squares of the natural numbers from 1 to n. 
Solution.—Comparing the sum of the squares of the natural numbers 
with the sum of these numbers themselves, we obtain the following 
equations :— ; 


°+a°+3° 
1+2+3 


2 2 2 2 
ih ee hs. ee 
1+2+3+4 


and so on, each successive proportion increasing by %; so that 
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2 2 
eee an 
1+2+3+...+” 
n(n + Cee 1) 
2.3 
3. Find the sum of the cubes of the natural numbers. 
Solution.— 


Hence 2427+ 37+...40?= 


1°42 
1+2 


1° + 2°+ 3° 


PePaeses esses 


1+2+3+4 1+2+3 
++ Z+...t0% +294 3+...+ (8-0) 


1+24+3+...40 1+2+3+...+(n-1) 
By addition we obtain 


1°+2°+37+...4+0° 


=1+24+3+4+...+n? 
1+243+.. 


and 15+ 25+ 38 neon ONE ERNE 


Among the works used by Mizrahi the Sefer ha-Mispar of Tbn Ezra 
occupies the first place. Of the hundred problems treated in Mizrahi’s 
book, twenty-one are taken verbatim from Ibn Ezra. Also in the 
theoretical part the same source may frequently be traced. It is 
remarkable that Mizrahi, like Ibn Ezra (J. Q. R. IX. p. 659), ignores 
altogether problems concerning interest and discount.—Herr Wert- 
heim gives only an analysis of Mizrahi’s work, but this analysis, 
being concise and clear, will prove far more useful than a literal 
translation, which in many cases is less intelligible to the reader than 
the original. In the interest of Hebrew literature, however, I should 
have liked to see this analysis as an introduction to an edition 
of the Hebrew text. Sebastian Miinster,.of the sixteenth century, 
found this work of such importance and usefulness that he edited for 
his pupils a part of it, together with a portion of Abraham b. Hiyya’s 
Tsurath ha-Arets; we may fairly assume that books of this kind will 
also in the present century, with its numerous new centres for the study 
of Hebrew literature, find friends, readers, and admirers. 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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THE JEWISH LAW OF DIVORCE 


The Jewish Law of Divorce. By Davip WERNER AmRAM, M.A., 
LL.B. 224 pp. (Philadelphia, 1896.) 


I aM glad to find in this treatise by an American Jewish lawyer the 
Jewish law of divorce discussed in a legal and scientific spirit. Men 
who are not lawyers always seem to approach the question of divorce 
from an impassioned and sentimental standpoint, and are therefore 
prone to do injustice to one system or another. I know men whose 
opinion is worth much upon other subjects speak of the Jewish law of 
divorce as something purely oriental and horrid to the more refined 
feelings of Englishmen. This little treatise by Mr. Amram will be 
a cure for much prejudice and ignorance. 

Our views of marriage will necessarily influence our views of 
divorce. If marriage is a sacrament, then it should be indissoluble. 
Such is the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church, and such is the 
law of Italy at the present day, where marriage can be dissolved by 
death only. Since the Reformation the tendency in Protestant 
countries has always been to recognize the validity of divorce. In 
Prussia mutual aversion is regarded as a proper ground for dissolving 
the marriage tie. I do not say that marriage should be regarded 
simply as a contract, like all other contracts, voidable at the simple 
will of the parties; but as the object of marriage should be the 
happiness of the parties, including the children, it seems to me that 
the contract view of marriage, safeguarded by the appeal to the 
religious sentiments of the contracting parties, is the truer view, and 
the one which is likely to become more and more general in Europe. 
I know that it is often said that if divorce is forbidden, husband and 
wife are more likely to bear with the inevitable, and give and take. 
This may be so, but the argument does not seem to me to have the 
support of experience. I do not think that there is any evidence 
to prove that marriages are happier or morality higher in Italy than 
in Germany. 

I think that the Jewish law of divorce, not as it is laid down in the 
simple command in Deuteronomy, but as it is developed ,by the 
Talmud and later Rabbis, is the expression of the true ria media in 
this thorny question. According to the Pentateuch the husband 
could divorce his wife without ceremony, without the presence of 
a public official, without witnesses; and the wife was absolutely 
powerless. If she were injured, no redress was possible for her; her 
consent was not asked. Those Jews who flout Rabbinism cannot 
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do better than study Mr. Amram’s book on the law of divorce. Law 
often implies ethics. Perhaps it always does, except in questions of 
mere procedure, and it will be found that the ethical legal concepts 
of the Rabbis are actually higher in this matter than those which 
are contained in the Pentateuch. We need not wonder at this. 
A living law never stands still, never becomes crystallized; and 
Rabbinism was a sincere attempt to preserve the Jewish system as 
a living system. 

Mr. Amram’s book is not a code or a digest, but in its fifteen 
chapters it gives a sympathetic account of the Jewish law, and an 
account which is true as far as it goes. The origin of the Kethubah 
is very clearly stated, and its importance demonstrated. The author 
shows how under the Herods the Roman law exercised its influence, 
and how it became the custom for some time for women to divorce 
their husbands, and thus explains the answer of Jesus in Mark x: 
“Tf a woman shall put away her husband, and be married to another, 
she committeth adultery.” 

It is often the custom to deride legal fictions. I feel a kindness 
towards them. They are signs, not of falsehood or of self-deception, 
but of an earnest desire for conservative progress. By means of 
a legal fiction it was possible in Jewish law to force a husband to con- 
sent to divorce his wife when his wife was able morally to lay claim to 
a divorce. In Mr. Amram’s fifth chapter the question of an enforced 
divorce as consistent with consent is well treated. I may also refer to 
the author’s remarks on the decree of Rabbenu Gershom of Mainz, 
and to his excellent summary of the rules of procedure in divorce 
taken from the Schulchan Aruch, These rules, though they seem 
trivial to the thoughtless, were intended to prevent the Get from 
being given hastily and without the authority of responsible officials. 
As a frontispiece there is a copy of the Get in the formula given by 
Maimonides in his Yad Hachazakah. 

The present English law of divorce is a marked improvement upon 
the old state of things, when marriage could be dissolved only by 
a private act of Parliament preceded by a separation a mensa et 
thoro in the ecclesiastical courts, and a successful action for crim. 
con. in the common law-courts. But I do not think that a mark 
of an English-Jewish patriot is the regarding of 20 & 21 Vict. c. 85 as 
the highest height of inspired wisdom, and the Talmudical treatise 
of Gittin as the deepest depth of absurd folly. The English law 
halts between conflicting opinions. It cannot make up its mind 
as to whether divorce is penal or contractual, and the English 
law, backed though it is by public opinion, which gives the part- 
amour the right to marry the guilty wife, seems to me morally 
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lower than Jewish law, which is also continental law, and generally 
also the law of Scotland. Something should be done by our 
Rabbinical authorities to meet the difficulty of a husband divorced 
by the civil law refusing to give the Get to his former wife. This is 
no fault of the Jewish law, but the difficulty arises from our own 
want of jurisdiction. 

Putting this aside, it does not seem advisable to abolish the Get, 
and it is logical that the Synagogue, which insists upon marriage 
between Jews being performed in accordance with Jewish rites, 
should also insist upon the divorce being performed in accordance 
with the same rites. The book of Mr. Amram will be useful, by 
its clearness and impartiality, in throwing light upon a difficult 
question. That it should have been written in America is a proof 
of a much stronger conservative spirit in American Judaism than we 
generally gave it credit for. 

L. M. Summons. 


DR. MALTER ON AL-GAZZALI. 


Die Abhandlung des Abi Hamid Al-Gazzali: Antworten auf Fragen die an 
ihn gerichtet wurden, von DR. HEINRICH MALTER. Frankfurt a. M.: 


J. Kauffmann. 1896. 


THERE is no more interesting personage in the history of Arabic, 
or, more exactly, of Moslem, thought, than Al-Gazzili, who gained the 
names of Haggat ul-islam (Proof of Islam), Zain ad-din (Ornament of 
religion). He was born in the Khorassan in the year 1058, and died 
in 1111. He was director of the Nizamiyya College at Bagdad. He 
gave up his chair to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, and then taught 
at Damascus, at Jerusalem, and at Alexandria. He retired to Tus, his 
birthplace, and became in the end a member of the mystic sect of the 
Sufites, and composed there his celebrated works, the aim of which 
was to prove that Islam was superior to all other religions, to all 
systems of philosophy. 

Even before the Abbasids had ascended the throne at Bagdad, and 
the Caliph Al-Mamoun had put forth efforts to propagate the,science 
of Greece amongst the Arabs, Moslems had begun to think on the 
problems of theology. But it was from the rise of the Motazzilites at 
Basra that attempts were made to reconcile philosophy, especially the 
philosophy of Aristotle, with the truths of Islam. The names of 
Al-Kendi, Al-Farabi, and Avicenna at once occur to us. Al-Gazzili, 
however, was not a reconciler of Islam and philosophy. His aim was 
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to show that philosophy was not to be relied upon, that her supposed 
truths crumbled away when they were examined, and that in the end 
ali we could know of the meaning of life was given us by revealed 
religion. His two works which treat of the contradictions of philosophy 
bear the names of Al-Magasid, or “The Tendencies,” and the Tahdfat 
Al-Fuldsafa, “The Destruction of Philosophers.” They attempted, 
perhaps unconsciously, to found belief upon unbelief. Philosophically, 
Gazzali was a sceptic, and probably he is best known in the history of 
thought by his analysis of cause and effect. He says that there is no 
necessary connexion of cause between things which occur habitually 
together. If there seems to be a connexion it is only because the 
divine mind has ordered that the one should always occur after the 
other. It is a divinely ordained habitual sequence, but there is no 
causal connexion, no law of nature, so that we can say it must be that 
a so-called effect must have a so-called cause. This is approaching 
Berkeley's theory of causation. It is not the theory of Hume, because 
Hume would have rejected any reference to the divine mind. At 
any rate, on that point he would have been decidedly Agnostic. 

For Jews and students of Judaism, the influence of Gazzali upon 
Jewish philosophy is of deep interest. Dr. Joel, in his work on 
Don Chasdai Kreskas, compares the method of Kreskas to that of 
Gazzali, but is not inclined to place the indebtedness of Kreskas to 
Gazzali very high. Dr. Kaufmann, in his Attributenlehre, states how 
deeply Jehudah Hallevi in his Kusavi was affected by Gazzili, and 
in many cases how he took bodily whole passages from the Moslem 
philosopher. But neither Al-Gazzali nor Jehudah Hallevi thought 
that a doctrine was true because it was absurd. Both wished for 
a reasonable religion, but each thought that Islam and Judaism 
respectively should teach its own truths without being incommoded 
by extraneous teachings. 

Probably Al-Gazzali’s most important theological work, at any rate 
his most popular, was his Ihja’ulum ad-din, ‘The Revival of Religious 
Knowledge.” The extracts from it which lie before me are evidences 
of a religious spirit, and many of his sayings and quotations are truly 
spiritual, and prove that an ethical Islam is no contradiction, and that 
Islam, when rightly understood, is a true guide for conduct to those 
who would follow her. It is sometimes said that it is especially the 
teaching of Christianity that he who loses his life gains his life. 
Al-Gazzali quotes with approval the following saying of Moslem 
teachers: “The joy of heaven is only gained by him who is ready to 
give up the joys of earth.” The education of the soul is compared to 
the weaning of an infant child. Of divorcing a wife he says that of 
all man’s free acts it is the one most hateful in the sight of God. 
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What he says of metaphysics or religious philosophy is highly charac- 
teristic : “‘ Metaphysics are necessary on account of the fancies of the 
men of our days, just in the same way as pilgrims to Mecca need 
protection from the Bedouin robbers. Ifthe Arabs ceased from their 
attacks, the pilgrims would need no guard; and so, in the same way, 
if men gave up their new fancies, we should no longer require 
theology, for theology is not needed in an age of belief, such as the 
age of the companions of the prophet. But theology should know its 
limits, and bear in mind that its position to religion is that of a guard 
to the pilgrims on the road to Mecca.” According to Gazzali, 
theology is a pis-aller or a necessary evil in an age of scepticism. 

How far was Al-Gazzali serious? Was he really a philosophical 
sceptic, or did he believe in philosophy and teach metaphysics to an 
inner circle? This question has often been discussed, and the object 
of the work of Dr. Malter is to throw light on the question. At the 
end of some manuscripts of the Hebrew translation of the Tahdfat, 
a little work is added in which Al-Gazz4li treats in obscure language 
some important philosophical questions. This work bears, through 
Moses Narboni, who translated the Tahdfat, the title M2137 N35, 
“The Tendency of the Tendencies,” and therefore seems to be 
intended as a supplement to Gazzali’s own Magasid. Dr. Malter 
restores the Hebrew text, and in his first part refers the work to its 
sources, either in Gazzdli’s own Magasid, or in the astronomical work 
of Al-Ferganis, adding the Arabic text, and giving a German transla- 
tion. In the second part he restores the Hebrew text, and refers 
simply to the Magasid. In each part valuable notes are given. 
Dr. Malter, who is a pupil of Dr. Steinschneider, tells us that he has 
prepared a complete edition of the Magasid. We trust that it may 
soon be published. 

Dr. Malter decides the question of consistency or sincerity against 
Al-Gazzali. This is the generally received opinion. Averroes, who 
wrote against Gazzali’s Tahdfat in the treatise Tahdfat al-Tahdfat, 
‘‘ Destruction of Destruction,” accuses him of being an Asharite with 
the Asharites, a Sufi with the Sufites, a philosopher with the philo- 
sophers. Gazzili, speaking of the work which is assumed to be his, 
says at the end of it: “‘ This work is to be communicated to those only 
who have a right mind and sound intelligence, in conformity wjth the 
maxim, ‘Speak to men according to their intelligence.’” Ibn Tofail 
says of Al-Gazzali, in his well-known philosophical romance of Hai ibn 
Yoqdan, which has been translated into more than one European 
language, and is perhaps best known in Pococke’s translation, which 
bears the name of Philosophus autodidactus, that “ he now binds and 
then loosens, now denies certain things and then declares them to be 
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true.” Al-Gazzali’s character and position in Moslem thought are 
most interesting. He was more original than Jehudah Hallevi, but 
no one has ever doubted our Jewish poet-philosopher's truthfulness of 


heart. 
L. M. SIMMoNs. 


GRUNBAUM’S JUDEO-SPANISH CHRESTOMATHY. 


Judeo-Spanish Chrestomathy, by M. GRuUNBAUM. Frankfurt a. M.: 
J. Kauffmann. 1896 (160 pp.). 

M. R. FoutcHE-DELBosc has opened the Revue Hispanique, edited by 
him, with a very interesting essay, entitled, La Transcription Hispano- 
Heébraique (Revue Hispanique, Paris, 1894, i. 23 sqq.), which, it seems, 
was unknown to the author of the above-named book. If he had 
known it, his labour would have been less difficult, and he might have 
been induced besides, not to confine himself in his introduction to 
a discussion of the characteristic differences only between German- 
Jewish and Spanish-Jewish, but also to deal more fully with the 
peculiarities and the character of the latter dialect or of the Ladino. 
The Ladino, often called also lengua castiilana, or idioma espaiil, is an 
invaluable source for the investigation of the Old-Spanish language, 
and has, hitherto, not been made sufficient use of for this purpose. It 
is distinguished from Spanish or Castilian by the great number of Old- 
Spanish words and forms, which were still current at the time of the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spanish territory. Thus we find in the 
Ladino most frequently m for n, as muestros, mos, for nuestros, nos ; 
n for m, as tienpo for tiempo, conpania for compania; the inserted n, 
conplas for coplas; the transposition of d and r, as vedrad for verdad, 
acodro for acordo, pedrer for perder; the prefixing of an a before verbs 
and other words, aconjurar for conjurar, arobar for robar, afuera for 
Juera; the use of f instead of h, as facer for hacer, fasta for hasta. 
The Ladino has often pr; thus probre for pobre, presona for persona, 
probeza for pobreza. The Ladino does not as a rule double the 
consonants ; "O= tierra, TW N8P=carrera, &e. 

M. Griinbaum, who published also a Chrestomathy of German- 
Jewish about fourteen years ago, gives in his book extracts from 
Spanish-Jewish translations of the Bible, the prayer-books, the 
Hagada of Passover, the Pirke-Aboth ; also from ethical and religious 
works, such as Choboth-Halebaboth, Kav-Hayashar, Shevet-Mussar, Peli- 
Yoétz; from Almosnino’s Regimiento de la Vida, from didactic and 
cabbalistical, humoristic and entertaining writings, from the pretty 
abundant periodical literature, &c. The only thing we miss in the 
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Spanish-Jewish Chrestomathy is the Spanish-Jewish proper, or, to 
speak more plainly, the Spanish printed with Jewish, or so-called 
Rashi letters, with a transcription in Roman characters. If this had 
been done, the book would be of use to such also who can only read 
books with Hebrew characters, and the learning of the Ladino would 
thus become easier and more general. 

M. Griinbaum’s transcription is usually correct, and I shall only 
note here some slips. P. 67, read instead of siendo el, siendo es 
m25x5 73, hazerlo instead of hazerto, and y con este se le instead of 
se te perdona. P. 68, read Le dimando como te for lo... pasas en aquel 
mundo? Loamos el Dio for 4 Dio. P. 69, in the Conplas de D3w3 Y'D, 
rather incompletely reproduced, is found M3" md 75,D8, which 
Griinbaum transcribes: @ cenda la 112! It should be: hacender la 
menora. P. 75, desnudo y vario: In the Ladino is read X"&), 
i.e. vacio, and means, in connexion with the preceding desnudo. 
“naked and bare.” 7NO21N = ajuntando, UNWINNN = usanzas, not 
asanzas, for fraguodo read fraguado, &c. JINWND (p. 73) must not be 
read faxiado, which is nowhere found, but paseado. Ainde (p. 89) is 
Old-Spanish, and means “before,” &c. 

The book, which is enriched by the learned author with many im- 
portant bibliographical references, linguistic explanations, and several 
indices, is a valuable contribution to the Spanish-Jewish literature. 


M. KAYSERLING. 


SERMONS BY M. A. LEVY. 


Les Doctrines d’Israél: Sermons par ALFRED LEvy, Grand Rabbin 
de Lyon. Lyon: Schneider Freres, 1896. 


THIS volume is a collection of sermons of very unequal merit. 
Perhaps it will receive respectful attention on account of the position 
of the author, but depending entirely on its own virtues, it would 
hardly be welcomed with enthusiasm and delight. It is evidently 
a conscientious work, animated by a pure and lofty purpose; but it 
cannot be regarded as.a rich contribution to the best pulpit literature 
of the day. In the preface (iii) the author sets himself the task of 
combating ignorance of Judaism from within and prejudice against 
Judaism from without, but the promise is hardly realized in the 
performance. To the general reader we fear the work will prove 
somewhat disappointing. It will appeal more readily to those who 
have preserved a natural taste for sweet and wholesome admonition of 
the old-fashioned type, and herein lies the main interest of the 
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sermons contained in this collection. But in justice to the preacher 
it should be noted that it is not at all improbable that some of these 
addresses, which are not too inspiriting to read, give the impression 
that they would have been stimulating to hear. With the exception 
of the sermons on state occasions, there is, however, an old-world air 
about the topics chosen, and a placid manner in which the subjects 
are treated. Pages often follow one another without a gleam of 
poetry or a spark of inspiration. 

The arrangement also is far from being up to date. The selected 
sermons, ranging from the year 1871 to 1895, follow one another in 
chronological order, and are not divided according to their matter or 
the occasion of their delivery. Even the chronological order is not 
consistently adhered to, for in the Funeral Addresses, one delivered 
in 1886 (p. 326) and another in 1889 (p. 335) come after the one 
delivered in 1894 (p. 313). 

The sermons comprise three for Passover, entitled “ Feminine 
Piety” (p. 107), “Patriotism” (p. 252), and ‘Moral Freedom” 
(p. 293); three for Pentecost, “Ye are God’s Children” (p. 31), 
“Respect for Life” (p. 191), and “The Virtuous Woman” (p. 229) ; 
two for New Year, “Creation” (p. 131), and “ Prejudice” (p. 273); 
one for the Day of Atonement, ‘‘ Reparation for and Pardon of Sin” 
(p. 151); and one for Purim, “Purim and the Alliance Israélite ” 
(p. 171). The author's inaugural sermon, “The Mission of a Rabbi,” 
begins on p. 79. Addresses at the consecration of a synagogue, 
“The Brotherhood of Man” (p. 55), the reconsecration of a syna- 
gogue, “The Temple” (p. 4), and the sermon delivered on the 
occasion of “The Centenary of the Revolution” (p. 211), constitute 
the remainder. 

Many of the sermons contain attacks on anti-Semitism. The taste 
of such passages may be justified in the place and under the 
circumstances of their delivery, but the wisdom of their publication 
may be seriously doubted. While such attacks may confirm wavering 
French Jews in their faith in Judaism, they may be the cause of 
counter-replies, swelling the number of anti-Semitic writings. 

The two best sermons in the volume are those entitled ‘‘ Feminine 
Piety” (p. 107), and “The Centenary of the Revolution” (p. 211). 
These are pre-eminent, not so much for their homiletical value as for 
their eloquent historical summaries of certain episodes in French 
Jewish history. The following passage from the sermon on the 
Revolution is a fair specimen of the author's style at his best. 
“It is because we have proved to our dear France that the love 
of religion and the love of country strengthen and complete each 
other; that when necessity arises, even certain religious prohibitions 
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disappear before national obligations; it is because, from the time 
she gave us access to every career, we have served her with ardour 
and devotion in every path of human activity; it is because she has 
seen us and ever will see us ready to undergo any sacrifice and 
encounter any danger, even to shed our last drop of blood in defence 
of her integrity and honour, that she counts us among her children, 
and shows us the same tender affection as we feel for her. Whatever 
our detractors may say, France has not children more loving, more 
devoted, and more grateful than ourselves” (p. 221). 

In England, where duelling is no more, the following extract will 
be read with interest: ‘ But if it be our duty to follow the opinion of 
the majority, it is on the express condition that that opinion should 
be in conformity with the immutable laws of truth and justice. To 
follow it under all circumstances would be to expose ourselves some- 
times to the sanction of great wrongs. What, for example, is more 
iniquitous than the duel? Is it not the height of absurdity that in 
order to save our honour we should have to incur the risk of 
receiving a mortal wound from him who has committed an outrage 
on our dignity ?” (p. 287). 

The author’s treatment of quotations is tantalizing. Sometimes 
references are given, at other times they are omitted. In the former 
case, the quotations are usually familiar, and the best citations from 
Talmud or Midrash are left without any indication as to their - 
exact source. 

Although the volume is unequal in parts, one cannot fail to 
recognize the piety and the learning of the author. In closing the 
book one’s only regret is that, as the primary facts of religion and 
morality are changeless, nothing would have been lost and much 
gained by these principles being clothed in a more modern garb. 


8S. LEvy. 


THE PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 


1. Die Datierung der Psalmen Salomos, ein Beitrag zur jiidischen 
Geschichte, von Lic. th. W. FRANKENBERG (Beihefte zur Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Giessen, 1896).! 

2. Les Dix-Huit Bénédictions et les Psaumes de Salomon, par M. ISRAEL 
Lévi (Revue des Etudes Juives, tome XXXII, No. 64, pp. 161-178). 

3. Review of Frankenberg’s essay, by Prof. E. ScHURER (Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, Feb. 6, 1897). 

I HAVE placed these three publications together for obvious 
reasons. The review of Prof. Schiirer, indeed, effectively disposes 
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of Herr Frankenberg’s attempt to revive Ewald’s theory that the 
Psalms of Solomon are a product of the Maccabean age. Not that 
the Pompeian theory is without difficulty. The Psalms are not, on 
the face of them, so distinctly of a party character as the now 
generally accepted theory of Wellhausen would require. Sometimes 
the atmosphere of the Psalms is better suited to the Maccabean 
period than to the age of Pompey. But Renan is simply begging 
the question when he remarks (Histoire du Peuple d’Israél, V, 150) : 
‘Les sources talmudiques ne mentionnent pas le siege de Pompée ; 
la Megillath Taanith, ‘livre des jefines,’ qui consacre des anniversaires 
insignifiants, n’a pas de souvenir pour cet évenement. Les vaincus 
de l’an 63 n’eurent pas la consolation ordinaire des vaincus, qui est de 
noircir leurs vainqueurs. Pompée ne fut nullement traité par la 
légende comme Nabuchodonosor et Tite. On admira sa modération ; 
on trouva qu'il s’était comporté selon ce que l’on attendait de sa 
vertu (Josephus, Antig. XIV, iv, 4). Pas une trace de deuil ni de 
colére. Quand on compare cela au siége qui eut lieu cent trente-trois 
ans plustard! La chute des Amonéens fut évidemment une délivrance, 
un soulagement pour Israél.” Between the lines of Josephus’ mild 
account one can read that Pompey’s entry to Jerusalem was marked 
by much oppression. The intrusion of Pompey into the Holy of Holies 
(Josephus, Antig. XIV, iv, 4) must have left a strong impression on 
the Jewish imagination, but it may well have been obliterated later 
on by the more bitter memory of the deeds of Titus. In particular, 
Herr Frankenberg fails utterly to explain Ps. Sol. ii. 30-31 of 
Antiochus. To take this circumstantial account of the oppressor’s 
death, with Ewald and Frankenberg, as a pious and unfulfilled wish, 
is indeed impossible. The verbal and general agreement of this 
passage with the death of Pompey as described by Plutarch is 
unanswerably close. And, as every one has recognized, the seventeenth 
Psalm clearly refers to Pompey, and has no relevance (esp. verse 9) to 
Antiochus. 

Indeed, Herr Frankenberg’s essay would hardly have been written 
had he been better acquainted with the literature of the subject. 
He does not meet some of the clearest points in favour of the Pompeian 
theory. He altogether ignores the phrase (xvii. 14) é&améorethey atra 
€ws éxi Sucpav, which exactly corresponds with the conduct of Pompey, 
who sent Aristobulus and his family to Rome to adorn his triumph. 
What prisoners were sent to the West by Antiochus? Against these 
and other definite points Frankenberg urges nothing. Yet he would 
have found them raised in the works of Ryle and James and of other 
writers on these Psalms. Again, would a Jewish writer have said of 
Antiochus that he came “from the uttermost parts of the earth” 
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(viii. 16)? What drought or famine (Ps. v) can be placed in the 
Maccabean age? Cf., however, Josephus, Antig. XIV, ii, for a drought 
at the period of the outbreak of hostilities between Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus. Finally, I recall no clear passage in the Psalms of Solomon 
parallel to the definite statements in Daniel and the Books of the 
Maccabees that the oppressor of the Jews forced the latter to 
partake of forbidden food. The only allusion in the Psalms of 
Solomon is to general desecrations of the altar by lax priests. 

At the end of his essay Herr Frankenberg places a useful translation 
of the Psalms of Solomon into Hebrew. This translation is frequently 
happy and effective, but too often his Hebrew is the Hebrew of the 
dictionary. And it certainly arouses some astonishment to read the 
author's remark on p. 63: “ Damit ist zugleich gesagt dass der Zweck 
dieser Version nicht der ist, eine lesbare hebraische Ubersetzung zu 
liefern, sondern der rein wissenschaftliche, das verlorene Original 
wenigstens einigermassen dem Leser niher zu bringen.” I know 


that some modern emendators of the MT. imagine that they can 
write better Hebrew than Isaiah, but it is a new thing to hear that 
the original Hebrew of the Psalms of Solomon was something else 
than “ readable Hebrew.” 

Finally, I would refer those who are interested in the Psalms of 
Solomon to M. Israel Lévi’s remarkable and original essay, which is 
placed second at the head of this notice. In this essay M. Lévi 


argues that the whole of the eighteen Benedictions were completed 
before the destruction of the Temple. Be that as it may, he proves 
that there are some striking parallels between the eighteen (or nine- 
teen) Psalms of Solomon and the eighteen (or nineteen) Benedictions 
which appear in the daily service of the Synagogue. M. Lévi holds 
that the eighteen Benedictions were all composed earlier than the 
Psalms of Solomon, therefore before B.c. 63. Now it is very probable 
that the first three and the last three of the Benedictions are even as 
old as the Maccabean period. But are the rest as old? M. Lévi 
lays down the canon: “Selon qu’une cuvre littéraire des derniers 
temps de l’indépendance juive trahit de l’hostilité ou de l’admiration 
ou simplement de l’ignorance a |’égard des Romains, on peut affirmer 
qu’elle est antérieure ou postérieure & cet évenement (viz. the cam- 
paign of Pompey). Le Schemoné-Esré doit donc avoir été composé, 
dans ses plus récentes parties, avant l’année 63.” 

But I cannot see the force of this argument. On the contrary there 
are two good reasons why the Psalms of Solomon seem anterior to the 
eighteen Benedictions in their complete form. First, the Psalms of 
Solomon were evidently written at a special, defined crisis. It is far 
more probable that some of its ideas were subsequently generalized 
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than that a general form already existent would be specialized to suit 
the case of Pompey. The analogy of the canonical Psalms strongly 
supports my view. 

But, secondly, M. Lévi’s brilliant discovery of a parallel between 
the eighteen Benedictions and the Psalms of Solomon, suggests the 
solution of a very serious problem. ‘‘It is possible” (write Messrs. 
Ryle and James, p. lix.) “that the whole collection of the Psalms of 
Solomon was intended for public or even liturgical use.” In two 
passages the word di:dWadua (Selah) occurs, viz. in xvii. 31 and xviii. 10, 
while the titles of Psalms viii, vixos; x and xiv, vuvos, point to 
a musical setting. True, these headings and the occurrence of Selah 
have been regarded as interpolations, but if so, why are similar addi- 
tions not more frequent ? Copyists would have thrown in more than 
a paltry doublet of Selahs if they were arbitrarily inserting them. 
Again, and this is important, Psalm ix. concludes: rod xupiou 7 éden- 
poovwn emt rov olkov “Iopaid eis tov aidva kai ért; Psalms x-xii with 
similar verses. I must quote the close of Psalm xi: mou,cat xvpios 
a éhadnoev eri "Iopand Kai év ‘lepovoadnp dvaornoat Kuptos tov "Iopand év 
dvépart 8d€ns adrov* rod Kvpiov rd EAeos emi tov Iapand eis rov aidva Kai 
ért. Cf. also Psalm iii. 2, and other passages. Now these are clear 
doxologies, or indications that the Psalms were used ‘a public 
worship. If so, why has all trace of them vanished from Jewish 
sources ? M. Lévi supplies the answer. Because they were effaced 
by the eighteen Benedictions which were probably completed long 
after B.c. 63. It may be, as Prof. Cheyne says, that the Psalms of 
Solomon are “a fine specimen of the best Judaism of their time,” but 
the eighteen Benedictions are a finer specimen. “ Noticeable,” says 
M. Israel Lévi, “is the serenity that reigns in the eighteen Benedic- 
tions.’ There is no recrimination for any but internal foes. Hence 
they were in every way more suitable for public worship than 
a Psalter which was written in the throes of an invasion. Hence, 
perhaps, the Psalter was deposed from its temporary place in the 
liturgy, and in consequence fell into oblivion among the Jews. 


I, ABRAHAMS. 





